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PINK CALIFORNIA 


TABLE WINES and CHAMPAGNES. 
BCL. IPSE. 


| 

| 

| DELICACY ! 


“Ly | DRYNESS! \ ONLY PRODUCERS OF 


Z 530 WASHINGTCN St? S.F. CAL. 
PRODUCED BY FERMENTATION IN TEE ROTTLE. 


MADISON, YOLO CO. 


LOUIS GREGOIRE &C 


~ 


Post Sf Masonie. Burldne 


FOREIGN 


PERRIER-JOUET & CO. BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS, 


\1 
H. A. DEMING 
be j 
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FINE CUSTOM CLOTHING 
AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, re prepares? to se 


CALIFORNIA: S81 


SUOKS 
STYLES... 
CHAMPAGNE. 
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most beautiful residenc. town with- 
in. reach of San. Francisco,” is what San 
Rafael has been called. A correspondent 
of the Marin County Journal says: ‘* Kor 
almost nine months I have roamed over 
California, but never found a place so much 
to my taste as your quict little town. Now 
the people of your State are great boasters. 
They have cause to be vain for many rea- 
sons; but I dislike the spirit of rivalry. so 
often manifested. © Not only is California 
considered the EF] Dorado of the world, but 
the citizens of cach little hamlet consider 
their place of residence the spot of all others 
in which to live, and draw invidious com- 
parisons with their neighbors. ‘The traveler, 
who comes unprejudiced and cisinterested, 
should be able to form an unbiased . judg- 
ment. As sucha one I would now speak a 
word . for. San. Rafael.) Why do.I like it? 
Not on account of the bustle and stir of 
business life; for there is none. Not on 
account of the gaicty of fashionable life, tor 
there: 1S. little. -of that: “he. theater, the 
Opera and the masquerade are not offered 
as inducements. [I like it for its equable 
climate, its freedom from fog and sea breeze, 


the beautiful scenery of its surroundings, 


and its quictude.”” isa place which should 
be seen by every resident of the metropolis, 
and especially by every visitor to this coast 
who gets aS near to it as San Francisco, the 
pleasant trip across the Bay, and by rail up 
the peninsula taking but fifty minutes. — It 
Is the county seat of Marin County, whose 
undulating outline marks the shore opposite 
Fort Point and the Cliff House. 

The untque beauty of San Rafael is a 
matter of surprise. and delight to cvery 
stranger who visits it, as well as satis- 


faction and perennial joy to its residents. 


CAN RAFAFT. 


It is pre-eminently a place of quiet and 
tasteful homes. situation, environ- 
ment and topography are such as a skillful 
landscape gardener might design. The site 
slopes gently southward and eastward to the 
shore of San Pablo Bay. ‘The hills on the 
north, east and west effectually shut off 
from the village the summer winds known 
as the ‘* Trades, which sweep from the 
north-west, chilling the people of the metro- 
polis, and pelting them with sand... But be- 
yond this. local protection, there is much 
more in the situation of San Rafael which 
softens and purifies the atmosphere. Be- 
tween this village and the sea, a little south 
of west, rises Mount ‘Tamalpais, a grand 
barrier, 2,680 feet in height, and stretching 
northward from the mountains are the dense 
primeval forests of redwood, which arrest 
the fog-laden breezes from the ocean. And 
again, while San Rafael is but 15 miles from 
San Francisco, it is 40 miles from the ocean 
along the coast line of Marin county. 

The drives about San Rafael are absolute- 
ly unequalled anywhere, either for number or 
attractiveness. It takes several weeks to 
cover them ail once, and very many of them 
will tempt the stranger to more than one 
«xploration. “The drive to the Junction, 
and down the romantic vale of San Anselmo, 
affords four or five miles of a perfect street, 
which is kept constantly sprinkled, and the 
return, past the princely residence and clas- 
sic grounds of Miramonte, and over Ross 
Hill, presents some of the fairest landscape 
pictures upon which the eye everrested. A 
fforded up 


grade rising 


crand and magnificent ride 1s 


o 


Mount ‘Famalpais, the Eldridgé 
nearly three thousand feet, by a grade so 
gentle that a horse can take a buggy all the 
way ona trot, and of the splendid scenery 


] 
| 


afforded from the different elevations too 
much cannot be said. From the summit 
one gets a bird’s-eye view of the peninsula 
and city of San Francisco, a vast sweep of 
the bay shore line-and cities of the opposite 
side of the bay, the ocean as far as the eye 


can reach, and more northerly the peaks of 


St. Helena and the Napa and Sonoma 
Valleys. | 
The climate of San Rafael corresponds 
closely to that of Mentone, in Southern 
France, but ‘‘is dryer, more equable, and 
has more days that an invalid can spend 
out of doors.” ‘The yearly average of rainy 
days is but thirty-four, as against eighty 
days in The thermometrical 
record for 1886, taken three times a day, 


Mentone. 


and accurately tabulated, gives the following 
net results: 


| Mean. 

Months | Low- 

est. este High. Low- 

est, est. 

August... . 79 
| }? OS 16) 
November .............. 72 37 
December...... . 42 an 


The glory of San Rafael is the great 


mountain,. Tamalpais, dear to all residents 
of the 


Oakland to ‘Tiburon 


bay. region, from. Berkeley and 


and Sausalito. ‘Tam- 


alpais presents as many fine pictures. as. 


any mountain in the world. Standing in 
Ross Valley one has a view not excelled 
anywhere. This view has been painted by 
Bierstadt, and is regarded as one of. his 
finest works. Before you in the immediate 
foreground isa most beautiful valley, end- 
ing a mile or more away at the foot of a sharp, 
steep ridge, five or six hundred feet high, 
and thickly set with giant redwood trees. 
This ridge extends across the view, and forms 


a splendid foreground to. Tamalpais, which 


looms up behind, a great, triple-headed, 
ribbed giant. You can sit here and watch this 
picture by the hour and see new beauties. 
Every changing cloud throws a different 
shadow, and every new sun glint gives 
another light. From San Rafael, the view 
of ‘Tamalpais is so fine that no words are 
equal to the description. — Picturesque 
houses and woods, studding a hill-side, form 
another foreground to a Tamalpais picture, 
which even old residents are continually 
Rafael from the 


You look down 


pausing to admire. San 
south is a third grand view. 
from a high ridge upon the beautiful village, 
and its handsome villas perched here and 
there in protected nooks or on sunny hill- 
From San Rafael the marine view is 
The bay lies in front, on which 
their 


sides. 
exquisite. 
crafts always passing, 
white sails gleaming in the east,” the islands 


and the high hills on the Contra Costa side 


water are 


forming a fine background. 
The climate and soil of San Rafael are 
well adapted to the orange, which 1s abun- 


dantly proven by the handsome and _ deli- 


cious fruit produced in many private 
grounds. ‘The mercury rarely or never 


falls below 25° F. We have not a doubt 
that orange orchards will be set out in this 
immediate neighborhood in the near fu- 
And San Rafael is also the key and 
An 


hour’s drive up the bay shore is a famous 


ture. 
outlet to a most generous fruit district. 


orchard of 300 acres belonging to Senator 
De Long, which shipped last year 10,000 
boxes of apples to Australia. 

San Rafael is to have a superb new hotel, 
to cost about $100,000, and the plans are 
now being made. ‘The company of cap- 
italists who are engaged in this project have 
purchased the grounds known as ‘‘The Watt 
The 
site commands a fine view of Mount Tam-— 
The building is to be 


Place,” comprising about twenty acres. 


alpais, and the Bay. 


completed, ready for guests, within six 


months. ‘The total amount of stock has been 


subscribed. 


ROSS VALLEY. 


The most beautiful valley of its size in 
California lies west of San Rafael, and is 
‘known as Ross Valley or San Anselmo. 
The station, on the North Pacific R. R., is 
three miles this side of San Rafael. ‘This 
charming valley combines all the most 
desirable features of rural life, lovely scen- 
ery, perfect climate, fertile soil, and easy 
accessibility.. The water supply is abun- 
dant, and of exquisite quality, cool, fresh, 
and tempting. ‘The wooded hills, Nature’s 
wild garden, shelter it. Beautiful drives 
extend in every direction, and the whole re- 
gion has the suburban character, so attrac- 
tive to business men. | 
~ San Anselmo has a reputation for the 
citrus fruits, oranges and lemons thriving 
here, and camellias, cape jasmines, and 


many hot-house plants growing perfect- 


ion in the open air... There is no _ frost, 
nor is irrigation required. Fogs and cold 
winds are shut away, and yet each day a 
gentle sea-breeze sweeps over the best lands in 
the valley. The sightliest and most available, 
are to be found on the famous Ross estate, 
the ‘* heart of the valley.” The villa lots 
offered here have no equals for picturesque 
beauty in Central California. San Rafael, 
Sducelito, Fairfax, Camp Taylor, Bolinas on 
the sea coast, and the top of Tamalpais it- 
self, are all within easy driving distance. 

It is not only San Francisco that sends 
out its lovers of suburban life into’ such 
beautiful spots as Ross Valley. The whole 
State is crowded with persons who wish to 
live nearer the metropolis, and yet desire 
the freedom and comfort of suburban life. 
And the Eastern States are each year send- 
ing families of refined and_ leisure-loving 
home-seekers to the Pacific Coast. ‘There 
is nota place from San Diego Bay to Trini- 
dad that combines more charms of soil, 
climate, and nearness to a city, in a greater 
degree than does the rounded Valley of San 
Anselmo, otherwise known as Ross. And 
In choosing a country home climate is every- 


thing. Heat, dust, winds and fogs, are not 
to be endured. Malaria is the curse of 
many places otherwise desirable. The soil 
must be rich garden soil, which the home- 
builder.can depend upon to give him fruits 
and flowers, vines, trees and grass-sward. 
If one could choose, he would prefer to live 
in one of Nature’s own. sanatoriums, where 
health can most easily be maintained and 
where disease can best be conquered. Such 
a place is Ross Valley, which has justly 
been called) a ‘* Californian. Paradise,” 
sunny and sheltered, tempered with pure sea 
breezes, and shaded by redwoods and oaks. 

Half a dozen trains daily the place has. 
Telegraph, telephone, express and mail facili- 
ties are established. Land can be purchased 
in tracts of from two acres upwards. ‘The 
villa lots, which however, will bear subdivi- 
sion are from seven to twenty five acres in 
extent; embracing hill and valley, flowing 
springs, and every conceivable beauty of na- 
tural champaign landscape, such as Ruskin 
would take delight in describing. Extensive 
tracts of land belonging to Albert Dibblee, 
W. T.-Coleman, and A. E. Kent, lie around 


the villa lots now for sale. ‘The country, 


for miles, has suburban capacities, but the 
gem of the whole region is the lovely Ross 
Valley, and the gems of the valley are in the 
tract now for sale. It can be reached from 
San Francisco in fifty minutes. The region 
is recommended by physicians to persons 
suffering from asthma, bronchitis and other 
pulmonary diseases, or from neuralgia. No 
more pleasant afternoon excursion from San 
krancisco can possibly be made than to 
Ross Valley. ‘The whole Marin peninsula 
with its beauty, and soft summer climate, 
is a realm of future homes, and the future 
value of such choice locations as those 
around the slopes of sheltered Ross Valley 
is difficult to name in figures. As an in- 
vestment no real estate in California is bet- 
ter worth examination than that in Ross 
Vahey. 
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MATTHIAS GRAY CO. |JAPANESE KIROS, 


206 POST ST, SAN FRANCISCO. | 
OR HAND WARMERS. 


—(eneral Agent for— - 
F A cheap and efficient substitute for hot-water bags, 
Steinway & Sons Pianos, Ernst Gabler Pianos, Recommended by the medical profession in all cases 


Kranich & Bach Pianos  C. Roenisch Pianos, where hot applications are required. Especially service- 


; able for cold feet and hands. For sale-by 
Burdett Organs, Wilcox & White Organs. 


Importer of American and Foreign WM. DUNCOMBE & CO., 
Band Instruments, Accor‘eons, Violins, Guitars, | Medical and Surgical Supplies, 


Sheet Music, Books, Etc., Etc. 125 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 


AND AGENCY 
The undersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 
Ynimproved Agricultural, Horticultural and Timber Lands. 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 


Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 
J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOKS. Catalogue free. W: 

SO’S CU R FOR BUILDING Comstock,.25 Warren Street, N.Y. 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

CANN’S KIDNEY CURE for Dropsy, Gravel, Bright’s 

Disease. Cure guaranteed. 831 Areh St., | hil. $1. Druggists 


RUPTURE Cure guaranteed by Ur. J. B. Mayer, 
$31 Arch st:., Phila, Pa.,. Ease at 
once, Nooperation. Thousands of cures. Send for circular 


EEASON OF 1887-88. 


NURSERIES, 


NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Palms, Cypress, Pines, Magnolias, Japan Persimions and Chestnuts 
/ 7 
Persian Nalnut or haghadgt, Almond and other Nut. Trees. 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES. 


Roses, Flowering Shrubs and lines, Geraniums & Green house Plants, 
ETC), 


FOR SALE AT THE ABOVE NAMED NURSERIES. 
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These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
“as limited quantities of water and high heads 
are utilized, 

and are guar- 
1 anteed to give 
‘more power 


with less wa- 


wheel made. 

Estimates furnished on 
application, for wheels specially 
= built and adapted to suit any 
we particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


DEALERS IN FURS. |\BONESTELL & co. 


ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO. P APER 


310 Sansone Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


WAREHOUSE. 


WHOLESALE. 
ALL KINDS OF 


WANTED! — Printing and Wrapping Paper, 


Copies of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY for 


February, I1SS3 and September for AO] 4083 SANSOME ST., 


which 35 cts. per copy will be paid at office of 
OVERLAND MONTHLY CO., 415 Montgome ry COR. SACRAMENTO 
Street, San Francisco. 


NEW REMINGTON No. 


a Is the latest improved, most complete, and by far the best 
Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 
For Prices, etc., address 


30 Second Street, San Francisco. Cal. 


Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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6 
Educational Institution for Boys on 


ST. MATTHEW'S HALL, = 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 


SICAL SCHOOL. 


Under Military Discipline. 


© 
Special attention and advantages for fitting 6 
boys for a Scientific or Classical Course. 

ct 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. = § 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


The Leading Private 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 

OGONTZ the spacious Country seat of JAY CooKE, will 

begin its thrty-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 2s.. For 

Circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 
> 


Co., 
Principals. Emeritus Principals, 


Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M. L. BoNNEY, 
CYLVIA J. EASTMAN, A. 


Pierce Christian College. 
FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN. Equal Terms of Graduation. Healthy 
Location. Temperance Town. Moral Community. 
Strong Faculty. Complete Courses of Study... Low Rates 
of Board and ‘Tuition. 
For information or register, address, 
J.C. KEITH, President, 
COLLEGE CITY, CAL. 


The First National Bank of Fresno, California, 


CAPITAL STOCK, 8100, 00. 
President : H. BRA 
Vice-President W MONV Il. 
Cashier W. kK. JAM 
Directors: —J. H. BRAL W. NC E, WM. 

FAYMONVILLE, HIKAM M ABU Yt. IW OODW ARD, 


LE, 
ES, 


Makes Collections, Issues Letters of Credit, Buys 
and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


CHILION BEACH, 


——IMPORTER OF—— 


Books & Fine Stationery, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Opposite Hecidentaf Hotel, San Francisco: 

Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Engraved New Books. The Latest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Marcus Ward’s Cele- 
brated Irish Linen Papers and rnvelopes. 


KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 15 Fourth Street, San Francisco, is the best 

lace in the ny to buy New and Second-hand 
300ks. The largest stock of old Newspapers and 
Magazines can be found here, and a visit will w ell 
repay the lover of literature. 


Lactated Food 


THE MOTHERS’ FAVORITE. 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which 
say the life of their baby was saved by the use of LAC- 
TATED FOOD. 

Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the mothers 
and get their opinion—every one will gladly. answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust try it. 


LACTATED FOOD 
ls also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recom- 
mend it as the best of all foods. Unequalled for Dys- 
PEPSIA, 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00. 


Easily Prepared. At Druggists—25c., 50c, $1. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will send 
on application a Cabinet Photo. of the “Sweetest, fattest, 
healthiest baby in the country.” Itis a beautiful picture, 
and will do any mother’s heart good. It shows the good 
effects of using Lactated #o0o0d asa substitute for moth- 
ers milk. Much valuable information for the mother 
given. Give date of birth. 

Wells, Richardson & Co. Burlington, Vt. 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by drugzvists. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


and when she becomes 


A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


enjoying good health, she will then be 
sure to wear them. 
FITS ALL AGES—Infants to 
ne recommends th 


Ever 
1 FADING RETAILERS 


Everywhere. {#7 Be sure your corset is 
stamped *GOOD SENSE.” Take 
Ano other. Send for descriptive circular. 


Broadway, N 


FREUD . SONS. SAN ‘FRANCISCO, 


iWes ay But 
“salts 
ur ‘os Zs 
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vi_PISO’S CURE FOR 
| "CONSUMPTION 
CO0oD SENSE 
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& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


DURKEES 


SALAD DRESSING 


‘UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


Withont a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 


gauce for Col Meats, ete. Itis pr epare d with extreme 
care: all its ingredients are of the purest and best ; 
end will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


Words asa Music, only 10 
Lovis Carp.Co., St. Mo. 


=. 


A THERE! and other latest SONES, 


9 Barry's 
» Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


When the hair has become thin, 
Woy or dry and harsh, from sickness or 
Pe Other Causes, use Barry's Tricopher- 

Where Baldness has already tak- 
en place, rub. Barry’s Tricopherous 
briskly into the bald places, and 
also around the roots of the remaining hairs, and if 
the roots are not entirely extinet, the hair will re- 
vive and grow again, and nature, with the assist- 
ance of art and labor, will restore the hair, and 
add lustre and beauty to its appearance. 


TO LADIES 


A on il isc sh Reducer en ‘Pounds a Month 
ON. AodiPo- never fails to permanentiy 

NO Sust and Form. 

BEAUTY Face aud Form secured to every Lady using our 
Tollet equisites. Unexcelled in rica for removing Skin 
Biemishes, Flesh Worms, (Black-Heads.) Wrinkles, Pock-Marks,. ete, 
Send llc. (stamps or stlyer) for Testimonials, Circulars, 
ete by Return Mall. Mention article wanted. Chichester 
Chemical Co., 2515 Madison Square, Philada, Pa. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 

CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
gest Cough Syrup. Tastes good. 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Use 


TO &8 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE, 
Lines not under the horse’s feet... Write. 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER C0., Holly, Mich, 


LEZ. 


FAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly WHITE, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swrrr. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispe ‘nsable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Drugg-sts and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


ErPPS’S 


CRATEFUL— COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


St. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Motel 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, - PROPRIETOR. 


Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per Day. 


Coach and Carriave at Depoton arrival of all Trains. 
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HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
PAPERS OF REMINISCENCES. 
AND PIONEER SKETCHES. 


THE 


GOLDEN AGE OF CALIFORNIA. 
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The Finest lat in the World at San Diego. 


MEMBERS OF THE SAN DIEGO REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 


Is what u are looking for and uo naturally want. to buy the ost 
u can for the least money. hen ue come to the city conte 


direct to our office, when we will show u over the city and? 
county, give u the EXACT PRICES ASKED BY THE 4 
owvers, and then ean. select suits your 

purses and your exaetly. what. 
tastes: for we have want and need. tor 
lots. and bloeks snd business, or: resi- 
acres, in every di- dence, or 
reetion—on the hill We are one of thie 


tops, in the valleys, oldest) firms the 
by the sea-shore, 
among the mount- and standing has 
ains, on the lines of heen gained by thor- 
the busy railway, oughly honest deal- 
iInganda most 


itides; in fact, just al use of’ Printers’ Ink. 


LOAN 
IN LARGE’ OR SMALL AMOUNTS. | 
If ue wish to loan Monev on the best Esrare SCCUTPILY, we can 
place it for u at a high rate of interest. Tf uo desire to buy and. sell 
properties and make a good deal of money, come and select quickly, or if 


or back the sol- 


will use our best judement. Any adviee whatever that uo desire, write 
or come direct to us. 


Our new, handsomely illustrated book on San Diego is now ready. Price 
$1. Send for it, and mention this magazine. 


F. R. WETMORE & CoO., Agents, 
BANKERS AND REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
735 6th Street, P. O. Block, San Diego, Cal. 
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h u are a non-resident, advise us of your wishes, forward money, and w 
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200 of the most Airy, Sunny 
and Comfortable Rooms 


HOTEL 


in the City, at 


750, $1.00 


Special Rates by 
the month. 


CARS from all the Railroads 
and Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN McGOVERN, 


MANAGER, 


to O) 


! 


~s==+ IT STANDS AT THE HEAD 


THE LIGHT RUNNING “DOMESTIC” 


Do not fail to see it before buying a Se ‘wing Machine. 
29 Fost Street, 


AND, 


Francisco: 


MOORE, 


or 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 


Standard 
for Presents, : 


NEAR CALIFORNIA 


BOOKS. 
ind Illustrated Books suitable 


Library. 
it Lowest Prices 


MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


GATES 


4i5 


Saws of every description on hand 


m ule to order. 
AGENTS FOR Co Be PALS 


JUSTIN: 
AND RUSSIAN 


DR. 
TURKISH 


STEAM BATHS 


722 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Near Washington, 
PFST SHAMPOOING AND ATTENDANCE 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
= =| = => 
MERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO : 
i 
a SAW. MANUFACTURING 
| 
> 
| | 
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OCCIDENTAL 


SANTA ROSA, - SONOMA. CO.;. CAL. 
A. TUPPER, rProprictor.—— 
The Hotel of Santa Rosa. Large Three Story Brick. 100 Rooms. 


HAecadguarters tor Commercial Crauvelers. 


CORNER FOURTH AND B STREETS. 
FOURTH STREET JS THE, BUSINESS STREET OF SANTA ROSA. 
Open Day and Night. | ‘Terms, $2.00 per Day. 
FREE COACH AND CARRIAGE TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS. 


BONOMA COUNTY OSCAR FOSS, 
HOMES AND LANDS. IMPORTER OF 
Send four cents in’ stamps. for the Sonoma Photographie Mate rials 


County Guide, descriptive of the best agricultural 

county in California. No DrovuGurs! No IRRI- 

GATION! No FAILURE OF Crops! No MALARIA! Photographic Amateur Dry Plate Outfits of 
REYNOLDS A WOODWARD, all the best makers a specialty. 


Santa Rosa, California. 


CAMERA BOXES, LENSES, BACK GROUNDS; BURNISHERS, DRY PLATES, 
CHEMILVALS, ALBUMEN PAPER, ETc. 


KIKK WOOD ACA DEM Y (for boys), Los An- _— $84] MISSION STREET, — 
geles,Cal. Undenominational. to Uni- 


forms. Opens Sept. 14. J. Alonzo Fisher, Ph. D., Prin, NEA R U 2 MINT. SAN FRANCISCO 


LANDS ADJACENT TO THE 


FORD 


Aa Be IA yy. 


Vineyards, Fruit Ranches, Country Homes, Farming, Grazing and Timber 


Lands in-all parts of the State. 


NatTuan CARNALL, 


T STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SANTA ROSA. 


The Sonoma Valley is now receiving a 
great deal of attention. The most. progres- 
sive town in this valley is undoubtedly Santa 
Rosa. It has a large number of enterpris- 
ing citizens, and a pushing Board of Trade, 
which has already done much to extend the 
fame of the region, and deserves the hearty 
support of all who wish to help the growth 
of Sonoma County. : 

The ‘* Santa Rosan,”’ 
Board of Trade, says: 

frontage of 18 miles on San Pablo bay and 60 
miles on the Pacific ocean, with Mendocino. 


published. by. the 
‘‘Sonoma has a 


county-on the north, Napa county on the east 
and Marin county onthe south. It embraces 
about 1,000,000 acres of land, of which 
400,000 acres consist of rich bottom land, 
350,000 acres of lower foot-hill land and the 
remainder composed of swamp, mountain, 
grazing and redwood timber land. It is 
traversed by two railroads. The North 
Pacific Coast enters the county at Valley 
Ford and runs parallel with the coast to its 
Its south- 


ern terminus is Saucelito, where it connects 


northern terminus at Ingram’s. 


with San. Francisco. “The San Francisco 
and North Pacific traverses the entire 


length of the county from south to north, 
with a branch to Guerneville. Its entire 
route is through a succession of beautiful 
and fertile valleys. Its southern terminus Is 
Tiburon, whence passengers are conveyed, 
in twenty minutes time, to San Francisco. 
The Santa Rosa and Carquinez Railroad 
Company are to complete their line between 
Santa Rosa and Benicia within the coming 
year, giving the county an all-rail connection 
with the overland system of roads.” 

Sonoma county has a_ population of 
30,000. Its principal towns Peta- 
luma, with a population of 4,000; Santa 
Rosa, the county seat, with 7,000 inhabit- 
ants; Healdsburg, population 2,000, and 
Cloverdale, population 1,000 Sonoma ranks 
fifth among the counties, in the assessed 


are: 


valuation of property, to wit, $28,000,000. 
The 


class of buildings being erected proves the 


Santa Rosa is growing steadily. 


confidence of her business men in the future 
of the place. It is one of the best built 
towns north of the bay of San Francisco 
aims to become the commercial 


and me- 


tropohs of the northern coast. counties. 
Every investment made there by outside 


The 


value of town property. has steadily grown, 


capital has proved highly. profitable. 


but is still within the reach of men of mod- 


erate means.  It-is the same with outside 
property. ‘The leading real estate men 


have property listed from all parts of this 


imperial county — farms, orchards, vine- 
yards, stock ranges, etc., and at prices that 
are still low. | No section of California better 
deserves the attention of investors. 

In no other part of the State are better 
There 


are one hundred and twenty-nine school 


schools than in Sonoma County. 


districts with about one hundred and forty 
school School 
the country districts, an average of nine 


houses. is maintained in 
months of the year, while in the city of 
Santa Rosa school is maintained ten months 
each The private schools of Santa 
The 


Misses Chase conduct a widely known and 


year. 
Rosa are of unusual excellence. 
successful seminary for young ladies; Dr. 
Finlay and his wife have charge of a young 
ladies’ college of high reputation: the Paci- 
fic Methodist College is devoted to co-educa- 
tion; there is a normal school for training 
teachers; an Ursuline academy; a commer- 
cial college and two kindergarten schools. 
All in all, the beauties of *‘Old Sonoma” 
are such that every visitor to California 
should go up the Santa Rosa Valley, and 
take such other excursions in the county as 
he can find time for. It isan epitome of 
the whole State, with its mountains, lovely 
and fertile foothills being 


planted to vines, olives, and citrus fruits. 


valleys, now 


~ 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific Company. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make prompt 
connections with the several Railway Lines 
in the East, connecting at 


NEW YORK § NEW ORLEANS 
With the several Steamer Lines to 
PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD -CLASS SLEEPING : CARS 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third-class Cars. 


Az Tickets sold; Sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
information given upon application at the Compauy’s 
Offices, where passengers calling in person can secure 
choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 


For Sale on Reasonable Terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, 
8.P.R:R., San Francisco. 


W. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, 
C.P.R.R., San Francisco. 
—oR— 
H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G.H. and S.A. Ry., San Antonio, Tex. 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manager, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EAMES’ | 
LIGHT-LINE SHORT-HAND SCHOOL 


And Bureau of Stencgraphic Employment. 


No. 46 O'FARRELL ST. SAN FRANCISC®@,CAL 
ROSCOE L. EAMES, Principal. | 
(No charge made for securing positions for graduates. ) 
Short-Hand Dictations taken, and VType- Writer 
Copying Done. 


Excessive Perspiration of the feet is net 
uncommon, and when jctid is a source of constant 
annoyance, The closest attention to cleanliness is 
not sufhcient to keep down the offensive odors. A 
diseased foot is the forerunner of a diseased body. 
Cure one and you save the other, as by the free use 
of our feet, health is maintained. Patient and care- 
ful experiment has produced a remedy that cures 
Without harm. Send for SPpreNCER’s COOLING 
{EMEDY FOR THE Price, $1.00. 

E. W. SPENCER, Chas. N. CRITTENDEN, 
Albuquerge, N. M. 115 Fulton St, N. Y. 


RED CLOVER. 


NEEPHAM'S RED CLOVER: BLos- 
@ soMs, alid extracts prepared from 
the blossoms, cure:Cancer, Salt 
Rheum and all diseases arising 
from. an impure state of the blood; 
Will clear the complexion of 
all pimples and eruptions; is a 
sure cure for Constipation, Piles, 
and many other diseases. Both 
laxative and tonic: Needham’s 
Red Clover cures after everything 
else fails. For full particulars, testimonials of cures, ete. 
address W. C. NEEDHAM, 

Box 422, San Jose, Cal. or Box 2428, San Francisco, Cal. 


45 .PISO’S. CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime., Sold by drugzyists. 


CONSUMPTION 


RAT OFFER! 


The Pubusners of and the Publishers 
of Overtanp have made special 
arrangements for Club Rates. 


The firstnumber of ‘The Pacific” was published tn August, 1857. 
It ts the oldest religious paper on this coast, and, except the ‘‘ollta,” it 


1s the oldest paper of any kind in this city, 


Old residents know its 


value, and younger people can learn its character by sending for 
sample copies, which will be sent to any address FREE. 


The © Pacific” and “Overland” will be seut to one address for $4.00 per Year, 


P 

| 
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+CHAUTAUQUA BOOKSi< 


The series for the coming season 1887-88 comprises seven books, at a cost of $5.00 for the set. 
Special rates when five or more sets are ordered in one lot. Subscriptions received 
for THE CHAUTAUQUAN, at $1.50 per year, or $1.35 in clubs of five. 


t==+EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. === -> 
MCCON 
757 Market Street, 3 - San Francisco, Cal. 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


Commercial Publishing Co. 


415 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


SAN: FRANCISCO, | CALIFORNIA, 
f 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


DAILY and WEEKLY 


COMMERCIA 
NEWS’ 


AND 


PRINTERS OF THE 


OVERLAND 
MONTHLY,” 


AND 
THE AMERICAN.” 


PUBLICATIONS NOW ON SALE 


“WHEAT” An Illustrated Description of California’s Leading Industry. 
| Price 50 cents per copy. 


“VESSELS OWNED IN SAN FRANCISCO” Price 25 cents per copy. 


> 


ALL CLASSES OF PRINTING AT REASONABLE RATES. 
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UMBRELLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. Intrinsic Value. 


—SEASON OF 1887— 


LADIES’ UMBRELLAS.—We propose 
to astonish the Ladies of San Francisco in 
our exhjbit of the most elegant designs in 
Silk Umbrellas, etc., ever offered in any 
city in the world. 


OUR FACILITIES 


Enabie as to present to the San Francis. 


public, simultaneously with the appearance 
on the Continent and in the Last, all the 
New and Unique Styles of UMB RE LL AS, 
SHADES, PARASOLS, WHIPS, et 
We are just in receipt of our. - 

LONDON HANDLESinIvory,ete. They 
are. grand, odd,. handsome, unique, and 
‘very. En rlish, you know,’’ Consequently 
lovely, and ave splendid yroods. 


and 


cy 
Me-covered and Me paired. 
OUR GOLD. HANDLES, for design, 
finish, style and artistic merit, have never 
been excelled, either for substantial work- 
manship or sterling worth. 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—Silk Umbrellas, 
Alpacca bordered, etc., in Gold. Ivory, or 
Fancy Handles. 


CANES.— Gold, Ivory,. Buck Horn, 
Malacca, and all woods, handles, etc., in 
all fancies, comfortable and distingue. The 
Largest and Finest stock to select from 
ever offered in San Francisco, and at 


OUR STOCK. 


Has been selected with the greatest care, 
hence is very attractive 

Studied elegance in Styles. and colors, 
combined with Solid Worth, being our 
object. 


| CANES MOUNTED. 
Moderate Prices! 
Moderate Prices! 


_— Repairing Fans a Specialty. 


J.D. BARR & SON, Pioneer Manufacturers. 
J. D.. BARR, J. D. BARR & SON, 
| Wholesale, | Retail, 
No. 323 BUSH ST.. Branch, No. 9382 MARKET ST., 
| Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre.w% Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre.-@a 


W. WILAMS & CO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


914 MARKET STREET, 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK,  . SAN FRANCISCO. 


The First National Bank | ‘the Nevada Bank of San Francis, 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Paid-up Capital, $1,500,000 Gold. Capital Paid U ‘ : 
Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 P P $3,000,000 


| President D. CALLAGHAN. 


Vice-President GEO. LOW, Agency at New York—62 Wall Street. 
Assistant Cashier.......0.0.5.0... G. W. KLINE. Agency at Virginia, Nevada. 


Directors: D. Callaghan, James M. Donahue, C. ¢ 
Hooker, G. C, Geo. A. Low, Jumes Phelan, 
: James Moftitt, N. Van Bergen, Jas. H. Jennings. Buys anbD SELLS EXCHANGE AND TELEGRAPH 
NTS: London, Bank of Montreal; - Dublin, T 
Provincial Bank of Paris, Hottinguer RANSFERS. 
New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York; 
Hamburg, Hesse, Newman & Co.; Boston, Blackstone Isanes Commercial and Travelers’ Credits. 
National Bank ; Chicago, First National Bank. 


| 
i 
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| 
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COLLEGE CITY, COLUSA CO., CAL. 
A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. Session begins September 4, 
1887, and closes April 26, 1888. Location pleasant and accessible. Faculty able, experienced and en- 
thusiastic. Town quiet, peacable and moral. Buildings new, commodious and airy. Apparatus new, 
extensive and complete. Eight full courses of study—Classical, Luatin-Scientific, Scientific, Biblical, 
Commercial, Normal, Musical, and Course in Art. Teaching thorough. Charges moderate. There is 
no saloon or drinking-place within three miles of the town. 
For particulars or catalogue, address 
JAMES C. KEITH, President. 


CHAMBERLIN 
SHOT-GU 
CARTRIDGES* 


3 

wii 


The sales of 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 


Toilet Soap during the past year exceeded in 
amount the importations of all toilet soaps from 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and all other 
countries combined, as shown by the official 
reports of the United States Treasury for 1886. | 
Cashmere Bouquet is but one of 108 varieties § 
of Toilet Soaps manufactured kod —— & Co. 


IT SAVED HIS HY ESIGHT. 


—'TLH EK — 
SMOKE BAL L 


Performs Another Remarkable Cure. 


The following unsolicited testimonial is from a gentleman well known throughout the Pacific Coast. 
IT NEEDS NO COMMENT. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO, 
430 California Street. 
SAN FR WNCISCO, July 23; 1887. 

CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL Co., 652 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. Gentlemen:—On November 
last, I rode all night in Shasta County, this State, on the outside of the stage, in a very severe, 
cold, frosty night. reaching Yreka about 74.M. I was completely chilled through and the chill 
resulted in the inflammation of one eye—so severe that in three days an oculist decided that I 
was in imminent danger of losing the sight of one eye, and ultimately the other eye would follow, 
and I would become entirely blind. From one eye I could not see objects sufficiently distinct to 
recognize the faces of my friends. Local applications relieved the pain and retarded the loss of 
sight, but failed to effect'a cure. - After suffering several weeks, I formed my own opinion as to 
cause and concluded it was a severe case of Catarrh. Seeing your advertisement of the CAR 
BOLIC SMOKE BALL, I called, reeeived an application, purchased a Smoke Ball, and in three 
days while applying the same it removed a hard substance from my nose, as lat Ke as a hazel-nut 
Instant relief followed. My eye grew better from that time and soon was “as good as new.’ § 
verily believe it saved my eye, and I know not how to sufficiently thank you. [ keep the 


\3 ™ CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL with me now in traveling, and find it a great comfort when exposed 
\ to dangers of catching cold, as it nerer fuils to reliere me. Truly Yours, 
A: KR. 


THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL AND DEBELLATOR, 


(The Latter the Constitutional Treatment. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


And sent by mail by the 


SMOKE BALL CoO. 
652 MARKET STRFET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAT. 


On receipt of price, 3509, Carbolic Smoke Ball, 3800. Debellator, $2.00), 
And 4 cents in stamps. 
PATENTED APRIL, 1886. 
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MANZANITA. 


I AM aware it is a bold departure from 
the beaten path for me to introduce as the 
central figure in a California mining sketch 
a man who was neither a gambler nor road 
agent, a minister’s son gone wild, or a gen- 
eral utility, life-long desperado posturing in 
saintly robes. | 

But my friend traveled with no creden- 
tials of this nature; he was simply a true- 
hearted American lad, such as the mines 
fairly swarmed with, though their praises 
are seldom sung; one who brought with him 
a good supply of old-fashioned home princi- 
ples, and. kept them bright and untarnished 
by constant service, finding use for thern 
seven days in the week. It is true he had 
not. been burnished up by much contact 
with society’s polishing wheel, yet when he 
spoke I think all understood what he said 
and knew ¢hat was what he meant; and so 
he became a favorite with us. 

I am reminded here that one peculiarity 
of our ‘‘ glorious climate,”’’ affecting nearly 
all of the early pioneers, has somehow es- 


VoL. X.—15. (Copyright, 1887, by OVERLAND MontTHLY Co. rights reserved.) 


Commercial Publishing Company, Printers. 


caped general notice or comment: for if 
some of the leading chroniclers of mining- 
camp incidents have not erred, the intelli- 
gent Americans who, in the main, owned 
and worked our mines, framed our min- 
ing laws, and exercised a controlling in- 
influence in all our affairs, quite forgot their 
mother tongue the moment they donned 


tubber boots and grey shirts and became 


the owners of pick, shovel, and pan; for 
thereafter they did all their talking, as well 
as most of their thinking, in the peculiar 
dialect which is still heard in the Liverpool 
and London prison docks, and which the few 
escaping Australian convicts who reached 
our shores about that time must have in- 
oculated them. with. It is comforting how- 
ever to know that this sad infliction was 
only transitory, for on listening now to these 
same men, who are occupying prominent 
positions in every State of our Union, no 
trace of that strange malady can be detected 
in their speech. 

But to my story — plain, unpretentious, 


| | 
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and soon told; for it has brevity as well as 
truth to recommend it. 

Harry Collins was one of that genial, man- 
ly sort of men whose hand-grip invariably 
leaves one feeling stronger and better for the 
touch. Little children seldom turned away 
from him after glancing at his face, but were 
quick to make friends with him; and these 
little ones read more deeply than we give 
them credit for. He scattered kind words 
as well as kind deeds broadcast, though the 
larger portion fell to the share of those 
needing them the most, for he evinced rare 
detective ability in ferreting out cases of this 
nature. 

Though he held for a long time undis- 
puted the position of the unlucky man of the 
camp, there was still such a cheery ring to 
his voice and such a contagiously merry 
twinkle to his eye as he lightly dismissed 
your regrets at his ill success that you at 
once found yourself longing to change places 
with him. He had been captured and 
fleeced by mining sharps on his first arrival 
in the mines. ‘Then came a swindling part- 
ner, who saddled an unjust debt upon him, 
which he saw no way of paying; for try ever 
so hard, Dame Fortune still fought shy of 
him. At work early and late honey-comb- 
ing the earth, but always sinking his pros- 
pect-holes a short distance from the right 
spot —— that told his story. 

That his philosophy was a good kind to 
be stocked with, this incident will prove: — 

‘‘T declare, Harry, there should have been 
some pay gravel on that ledge,” said a friend 
to him one day, chancing along just as he 
was abandoning another claim he had wasted 
several days upon. | 

‘There ’s been carelessness somewheres 
then,” he replied pleasantly, ‘‘ for you. can 
see plainly it’s not there. But it’s only a 
question of time with me, and I’m _ both 
young and tough. I’m camping on its trail 
and ain bound to come up with it... As it is 
am much better off than some of my neigh- 


bors, for [ didn’t come here as they seem to 


[ Sept. 


have done, expecting to find rivers flowing 
bank-full of honey, fringed with trees break- 
ing down with their loads of ripe, hot slap- 
jacks,” and the echo of his musical laugh 
over this conceit was eagerly taken up by 
the birds in the trees near by. | 

I had not made his acquaintance then, 
though I had often heard of him and his kind 
acts; and this is how I came to know him: 

The fire alarm was sounded fiercely one 
morning about sunrise, and ina few minutes 
thereafter all the claims for half a mile around 
were deserted by their owners, who were on 
hand aiding us splendidly in battling with 
the flames; and half an hourelater cheer up- 
on cheer went up from the crowd as it real- 
ized that the terrible fight was over and 
only the building in which the fire started 
had been consumed. 

Those cheers however met no response 
in the breast of poor Mrs. Gibbons, who 
had just seen all her worldly effects swept 
away. A few months before, her husband 
had been sadly injured by a mining accident, 
and she now found herself homeless and 
penniless, crouching with him in the shelter 
of a friendly doorway with their frightened 
little ones clinging to her for protection. 

The miners quite generally knew her his- 
tory, but a single glance towards her now 
seemed to satisfy them fully, for they all 
went hurrying by, evidently having a little 
matter of business to attend to at once, and 
so had no time to spare for sympathetic 
words; for though none had seen the stran- 
ger there had just been a new arrival in our 
camp. | 

As the dense volume of smoke from the 
burning building went winging its way up- 
ward, it met a messenger earthward bound; 
and this messenger, taking on the form of 
a whisper, had instantly selected a fit agent 
to do its errand, the man’s rough garb and 
rougher ways not disguising his real worth. 
The whisper rose at once to the man’s lips 
and ilew rapidly hither and thither, every 


heart welcoming it as a friend. Quickly, 
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as if by silent signal— for Mrs. Gibbons 
heard no word spoken—- a general move- 
ment was in progress towards the lumber 
yard, and one of our leading carpenters was 
also seen hurrying that way, acting pre- 
cisely as though he too had been summoned. 

There were men present in that gathering 
who well posted parliamentary 


usages, but their knowledge slumbered for a- 


time; for without any organizing at all the 
business of the meeting was commenced by 
one of them asking the carpenter: 

Don’t you know something about the 
house that’s just been burnt ?” 

built 

‘* Good. enough,’ 
‘¢ And now we want you to 


was his terse reply. 
’ continued the spokes- 
man heartily. 
put its mate right on the same spot. See to 


it that itis properly furnished and have it all 


ready for poor ‘Tom and his family to sleep . 


in to-night.” 

‘¢ You don’t know what you ask!.”’ gasped 
the astonished mechanic. ‘* Why, twenty 
men could n’t fill your order.” 

‘Would fifty come nearer to it then?” 
queried this rough diamond coolly. 

The carpenter, having recovered from his 
first surprise, was quick to rise to ‘* occa- 
sion’s height.” - Turning to the proprietor 
of the yard he called out sharply: 

Trot your big delivery team around here 
on the double quick ’; and evoked a ringing 
cheer from the men by saying to them con- 
fidently, ‘* The keys will be ready for them 
by sunset’; then whispered a few instruc- 
tions to his. assistant, who hurried away; 
and stepping to the desk began making out 
his order. | 

Tom Gibbons, who knew nothing of this 
and was gazing disheartened on the smoking 
ruins and watching the flames as they broke 
out afresh fora moment here and there, had 
good reason for believing another fire had 
started near by when he heard the wild hur- 
rahs of the hook and ladder boys as they 
came rushing towards him with almost fren- 


Aed speed. Filled with amazement he saw 
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them seize upon the smouldering embers of . 
his home and drag them aside, uttering 
shouts the while which. betokened much 
hearty enjoyment of their work. Men with 
shovels came hurrying in from all directions 


-and aided in clearing offthe ground. Then 


an express wagon dashed up, from which a 
Other 
wagons arrived in quick succession similar- 
ly laden —and hark! 
heavy rumbling is heard that causes the 


chest of tools was hastily unloaded. 
Fierce shouting and 


street to be promptly cleared of men and 
teams; for the ground was literally trembling 
beneath the tread of six powerful steaming 
horses that came galloping up with a huge 
load of lumber, hurrying as though they 
were bringing fuel to keep the flames aglow 
and the salvation of the camp depended up- 
on their getting in on time. 

Seeing all this, ‘'om’s half-distracted wife 
was in a fair way to become wholly daft, 
when she found herself addressed by some 
happy-faced women who came to tell her of 
what one heeded whisper had done and was 
doing for her, and to take charge of her and 
her family until nightfall. As they led her 
away her happy tears did not blind her to 
the fact that her new home was already as- 
suming shape; and the shouting of the men 
combined with the din the hammers and 
saws were making, was the sweetest music 
she had heard since her wedding day. 

In the meantime the purse drill of the 
grey shirt brigade was in progress at the 
lumber yard. Kind reader, have you ever 
seen a company of miners going through 
that drill when a cry of suffering reached 
them, which a little gold dust would quiet ? 
If not, you have missed a pleasant sight, for in 
some camps the boys became quite proficient 
at it through much practice. No turning of 
the back to you as the purse is slowly drawn, 
as sometimes occurs, and then much search- 
ing with finger and thumb until a piece large 
enough to tide over the occasion or to 
soothe the owner’s conscience is found; but 
the fat little buckskin purses, looking like 
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merry imps, are staring you square in the 
face. Notice, too, how tightly they are 
tied — no chance for the finest color to es- 
cape; and yet when the owner of the purse 
takes his turn in front of the scales, he 
scarcely seems to touch the strings ere the 
purse is wide open. I assure you I never 
in a single instance heard of a knot in a 
miner’s purse string at such a time. And 
then the golden stream flows out unchecked, 
in each grain of which comfort and healing 
for some needy one is stored. 

‘© An ounce apiece will do, I guess — if 
not, we ‘ll go again,” said our self-elected 
chairman, after making a rough count of 
the number present; and as I had been 
chosen treasurer, I was kept busy for some 
time weighing out ounce after ounce from 
the purses crowded upon me — the business 
being much expedited however by my taking 
the advice of some one who called to me, 
‘*No balancing, but down weight!” a mo- 
tion seconded by the entire throng. 

Now you must not imagine I have lost 
sight of my friend Harry, for he has been in 
my mind all the time, even as he lingered 
in the room that day although 1 felt posi- 
tive he had nothing at all to give. But af- 
ter the crowd passed out, he stepped up 
and handing me the flattest little purse I 
ever saw in use, tried to gloss over his re- 
grets with a jest by saying, ‘‘ The elephant 
was not satisfied with stepping on it, you 
see; he laid down and rolled on it a while.” 

I took the purse hesitatingly, but knowing 
a refusal was out of the question, I said, 
‘“We already have plenty, Harry, but to 
give you an interest in the new house I will 
season this with some of your gold.”” And 
scattering as little as I possibly could from 
his purse over the dust before me, I handed 
it back to him. 

He instantly stopped my hand, and with 
a tremor in his voice said, No, no! I 
want you to empty it, and I am sorry there 


is so little, but please turn the purse and 
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shake it—the dust sticks in the seams, 


sometimes.” 

A short speech, but one that gave me the 
full stature of the man. True, his contribu- 
tion would have made but a sorry showing 
when weighed in the mechanically perfect 
scales that guard the approaches to the vaults 
of our mint. But I have heard there are 
balances elsewhere so beautifully and mar- 
velously adjusted that the wish accompany- 
ing the gift and not the gift itself finds 
weight in them; a pitying glance or kind 
word outbalancing the miser’s death-released 
hoard. What if his offering has found its 
way to them ? 

Thereafter I claimed him as my friend; 
and though his bad luck continued, his 
manly independence checked me from claim- 
inga friend’s privileges. ‘To provethat it really 
was bad luck, and not mismanagement in 
his case, I will cite the following incident :— 

The water ditch broke one night a full 
mile from his claim, and the runaway stream 
picked its way carefully around the neigh- 
boring claims, not damaging them a cent’s 
worth, only to expend all its fury upon his, 
leveling it up with debris beneath which his 
sluices were hopelessly buricd. But he had 
become so accustomed to set-backs of every 
kind that when he came upon the claim he 
seemed the least concerned over the acci- 
dent of any present. 

‘It was a mean claim to work, anyhow,” 
he said, ‘‘and if I had stuck to it it would 
quite likely have run me into debt for water; 
while now it isin splendid condition for lay- 
ing up, as no one is likely to jump it. And 
so I’m going to treat myself to a holiday by 
going - prospecting once more.” And he 
started off whistling a merry tune. 

At the foot of the gulch on which his cabin 
was situated lived a Mrs. Hanson,.a kind- 
hearted, lovable littke woman, who. since 
she became a widow had _ supported herself 
and child by the fairly lucrative though slav- 
ish business of managing a miner's laundry. 
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On the morning last mentioned she had 
sent May, who wasa great favorite of Harry’s, 
up to his cabin on an errand, and the child 
found him just sitting down to breakfast. I 
think it likely she carried back to her mother 
a faithful account of the poverty of his 
meal; at all events, he was much in*the 
widow’s thoughts that day, and for all she 
was familiar with the story of his persistent 
ill Juck, she had not thought of his being re- 
duced to so low an ebb as she now knew 
existed. | 

‘*Actually starving up there in that lone 
cabin,” she reflected, ‘‘and yet always wear- 
ing the same bright and cheerful look! And 
to think of the many kind, neighborly acts 
he has found time to do for me and May; 
always doing them, too, Ina way that seemed 
to put the sense of obligation upon his side!” 
And: ere. the widow ‘realized what had hap- 
pened she found her heart was in a fierce 
stage of siege, and liable to capitulate at any 
moment to the storming party, which was 
peering over its ramparts and demanding 
unconGitional surrender. 

Having thus taken you into my confi- 
dence, it will not be the surprise to you that 
it was to Harry that a savory smell pervaded 
the vicinity of his cabin that evening on his 
return from his long day’s work, which in- 


stantly carried him. back to the old home: 


kitchen where the dear mother once pre- 
sided. Nervously pushing open the rude 
door, which had never been considered 
worthy a fastening of any kind, he found he 
had not. been misled by his irmagination. 
His cabin had certainly just been invaded; 
for there set out invitingly before-him was a 
steaming hot supper, quite different in its 


~make-up and service from any he had ever 


before encountered in the mines. And as he 
turned quickly towards the door and glanced 
down the hill, he caught sight of little May 
running fleetly towards her home. 
‘¢Consuming the widow’s substance!” 
was his first thought as he looked again at 
the table; but being half-famished he de- 
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cided to postpone all arguments with his 
pride on that point until after supper; and 
I would not venture to say how many won- 
drous castles he built that evening, in each 
one of which the self-same woman presided 
as its queen. 

I met him early on the following morning, 
and he told me he was on his way to follow 
up some encouraging prospects he had found 
the day before. When our ways separated 
he called outto meconfidently, ‘‘Be prepared 
to hear of my striking it rich, for I feel 
in every breath I draw that I have reached 
the turning in the long lane of the proverb.” 

We had been walking along a steep hill- 
side, on atrail I had paced daily for months; 
and as he turned to leave me he sprang, or 
rather attempted to spring, over a cut six or 
seven feet deep, which arecent break in the 
water ditch “had made ‘there. But the 
ground caved beneath his vigorous tread 
and he disappeared from sight, enveloped in 
a cloud of dust. : | 

He was quick to join heartily in the laugh 
his harmless mishap provoked; and as he 
began picking idly in the bottom of the cut 
he called out to me: 

‘¢'This is a capital place for a lazy pros- 
pector to kill time in; so I might as well 
work here as anywhere.’ 

Feeling sure he only intended to remain 


until he could go on unobserved to some 
new claim he had partly prospected, I left 
him. 

But the word amazement feebly expresses 
my feelings, when on my return about sun- 
set I saw a windlass in position over the 


cut, and the pile of fresh dirt there told of 


And I 


was completely at sea for some moments 


a big day’s work having been done. 


when I found the dirt consisted of as hand- 
some pay gravel as ever gladdened a miner’s 
heart. 

Harry héard my voice and came nimbly 
up the rope, his face radiant with a look of 
triumph; and after dismissing his assistant, 
he mystified me somewhat by. saying: 
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«¢T can now pay for my suppers before I 
eat them, and am just the happiest man on 
this whole wide earth.” 

But I let his remark pass without com- 
ment, for I was anxious to impart some 
pleasant news to him, and I think he 
noticed I was a trifle excited as I said: 

“Harry, do you know what you have 
done today ?” | 

Though puzzled by my manner he an- 
swered readily: 

“Ves, I think I realize it fully; bya 
lucky tumble, I have found a curious’ little 
deposit of pay gravel that will make this*by 
far my best day’s work in the mines.” 

Excellent far .as it. goes,’ I said, 
grasping his hand. ‘‘ Now let me ask you 
another question. Have you ever heard of 
the old Manzanita claim ?” 

Certainly,’> he replied calmly: the 
claim that enriched so many and then the 
channel was lost.” And as he read in my 
eyes the secret that was agitating me so, the 
possibilities of which his own words had 
just suggested to him, the full import of his 
day’s work flashed blindingly upon him. 

With what calmness I could assume I 
continued :— 

** Yes, it was lost, completely lost, though 
many, myself amongst them, searched 
Sharply for it. ‘The last sink ever worked 
in that claiin, and the richest one ofall, 
was just below this point, and numerous 
drifts have been run into the hillside by the 
searchers; but only high, barren ledge was 
everywhere found, which none of us thought 
of sinking through. For we did not  sus- 
pect — what your day’s work plainly proves—- 
that this is but a landslide, beneath which 
the lost ‘ Manzanita’ has been safely hid- 
den, waiting for you to claim it.” 

It was pleasant to see his great happiness, 
now that his changed circumstances. stood 
sharply outlined before him. But no word 
escaped him, and I knew I should please 


him best by leaving him to his thoughts 
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fully as happy as he was, I verily believe, 
for I was thinking of the dozens upon 
dezens of times that little flat purse would 
now be filled by the treasure flowing in 
upon him. 

Those who a few days later served him in 
the town thought, not without reason, that 
he was in a somewhat extravagant mood 
even though he did own the best claim in 
the camp; for nothing on the trader’s 
shelves that took his fancy seemed too high- 
priced for him. Singular purchases too 
were most of them for a miner living alone 
with neither kith nor kin to share them. 

Not singular, either, were his actions 
when compared with those of the driver of 
the express wagon to whom these things had 
been entrusted. For when he reached the 
gulch at the. head of which Harry’s cabin 
stood, he decided not to make that long 
climb with such a load, and so in silence 
and with an air of much mystery, he piled 
the assorted merchandise unobserved upon 
the porch of Mrs. Hanson’s house, and 
then drove carefully away with nevera creak 
or jar to betray his presence to any one, and 
looking all the time so pleased one might 
have thought he had only been obeying. in- 
structions and by so doing had earned a 
royal fee. 

And _ all the while the widow, who had 
heard nothing of Harry’s good luck,. was 
sitting there within, quite likely thinking of 
him at that very time — possibly wondering 


if he was offended at the liberty she had - 


taken in introducing that supper surrepti- 
tiously into his cabin, for he. had not once 
been near her since. 

About this time an inquisitive zephyr out 
fora frolic came spinning aimlessly along, 
and finding some oddly shaped bundles lying 
there began investigating them, in doing 
which it rolled one partly over; then carrying 
a suspicion of the rattling of paper to the 
ears of the lady within, it hurried on out. of 
the open window of her room and enfolding 
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a passing butterfly in its invisible arms went 
whirling away with it in a giddy dance far 
above the tree tops. 

The next moment Mrs. 
standing outside and with feelings more 
readily imagined than described, was gazing 
upon the gifts that had come to her so 
silently. She glanced eagerly in all direc- 
tions for some solution of the mystery, but 
no person was to be seen until May came in 


Hanson was 


sight around a turn in. the road, running 
wildly towards her home; and all other feel- 
ings giving place to fears for her darling’s 
safety she hastened to meet her. 

She, however, quickly saw it was not dan- 
ger that was spurring the little one on thus, 
for her face was all aglow with a happy ex- 
citement, which only welcome news could 


awaken; for May had heard at school of - 


Harry’s good fortune and she had instantly 
recalled the promise he one day made her 
that when his ship came in its captain would 
bring to her as handsome a doll as ever 
strayed into the mines. So it would have 
been strange if she had loitered any on the 
way after school was dismissed. But her 
mother’s bewilderment was increased a hun- 
dred-fold when the child, catching sight of 
the goods on the porch, called out exultant- 
ly, ‘© I knew the doll would be here because 
he promised it!” And running up the 
steps she instinctively grasped the bundle 
containing it and went dancing around with 
her treasure, fairly wild with joy; for she 
found it far more beautiful and accomplished 
than any she had ever before seen or even 
dreamed of, ‘* with real eyes and_ hair that 
open and shuts,” she told her mother — not 
noticing the slip, for at that instant her new 
companion fairly paralyzed her with aston- 
ishment by addressing her affectionately as 
‘© Pa-pa!”’ in response to her caress. 

Little by. littke Mrs. Hanson obtained 
from May the full story of her neighbor’s 
But it did not bring the 
unmixed happiness to her that the child 


recent: Success. 


supposed it would. Glad tor him? Yes, 
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truly, as glad as glad could be; but she was 
thinking of how suddenly acquired wealth 
was apt to create more gulfs between old 
friends than it ever bridged. And even as 
she looked at the cabin on the ridge in 
which she could see Harry moving around, 
it appeared more distant from her-than it 
had eyer seemed before. 

But she had a duty to perform. ‘These 
gifts of his were to settle all scores between 
them, and as her child was impatient to 
run up there to see him, she would send 
him a formal note earnestly congratulating 
and thanking him, and wishing him great 
happiness. ‘Then to her weary work once 
more, and away and forever with all foolish 
dreaming. 

But dreams will come, and who shall say 
them nay? ‘They enter our most secret 
chambers at will, and death alone. can 
effectually bar the door-against them. They 
came in throngs to Mrs. Hanson’s_ pillow 
that very night, and every one was welcome. 

For Harry had stood by her side before 
she slept, and had spoken his little piece, 
telling her some things that both surprised 
and pleased her. 
guessed that the old log cabin had long been 


For how. was she to have 


a watch tower, and its occupant a faithful 
sentinel, standing guard over her in secret, 
that no harm of any kind should come to 
What else but 
this, he asked, could have caused him to 


her in her lonely home. 


live apart from his companions and turn 
hermit as he had done; ever loyal and. true 
to her, but determined that until the fates 
were propitious and he could offer her a 
suitable home, no word should betray him. 

And. so as she glided swiftly amongst 
beautiful though unfamiliar scenes the live- 
long night, great joy and peace kept with her, 
for anew and restful feeling of being ac- 
companied by a friendly presence on whose 
guidance she could safely rely, left her but 
little to wish for. At one time she knew 
her companion to be a powerful genie, on 
whose shoulder May sat gleefully perched, 
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while he waved a flaming scimitar protect- 
ingly over them and proclaimed himself 
their faithful slave. And then she knew 
she had been mistaken, for it was only a 
magician’s wand he waved, on which some 
cabalistic golden letters were inscribed, at 
the sight of which all abjectly bent the 
knee, much as we see them do on earth 
sometimes. 

And at last when daylight came creeping 
into her room, and habit called her back 
from the shadowy land to resume her tasks, 


Llluston. 
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she knew it was a new day in very truth 
that was dawning upon her, and that it was 
a new world and as beautiful as dreamland 
that the sun was investing in his golden 
harness; for the eyes of that wonderful . 
genie seemed still to be looking into hers, 
and his wand was still waving before and 
over her, though the strange letters thereon, 
which had evoked such universal homage, 
now took on familiar shapes and resolved 
themselves into the musical little word 
Manzanita.” 
W. S. Hutchinson. 


THE. POET’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The round earth bears him without pay, 
Heaven brings sweet air to breathe, 
Unto his brain each dying day 
Soft slumber doth bequeathe; 
Clear water runs in the mountain stream, 
And the sun gives glow, and star gives gleam. 


O tiller of the wheat-land, give— 

O miller by the brook-strand, give— 
O shepherd, of thy fleeces give 

The little that he needs to live. 


He will never do ye wrong, _ 
But pay in ringing gold of song. 


Sill. 


ILLUSION. 


Dainty Buttercup, my bird, 


Dances at the mirror, stirred 


By an ecstacy of song ; 


Tosses wing, pipes loud and long ; 


kor this new mate, breast to breast, 
Seems of golden birds the best. 


Ah, my foolish little love, 


Just such fantasy doth move 


Your sweet spirit, when you find 


Treasure in my heart or mind ; 


"Tis not anything in me— 


"Tis your rmage that you see. 


‘ 
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EVEN THERE. 


A troop of babes in Summer-Land, 
At heaven’s gate — the children’s gate : 
One lifts the latch with rosy hand, 
Then turns and dimpling, asks her mate, — 


‘< What was the last thing that you saw?” 
I lay and watched the dawn begin, 
And suddenly, thro’ the thatch of straw, 


A great, clear morning-star laughed in.’ 


you?” 


And you?” 


‘« A floating thistle-down, 
Against June sky and cloud-wings white.” 
‘<A falling blow, a frown — 


It frights me yet ; oh, clasp me tight !” 


And you?” 


‘¢ A face thro’ tears that smiled ” -— 


The trembling lips could speak no more ; 
The blue eyes swam; the lonely child 
Was homesick even at heaven’s door. 


DIARY OF H. W. BIGLER IN 1847 AND 1848. 


[HENRY W. BIGLER, one of the laborers 
employed on Sutter and Marshall’s sawmill at 
Coloma in January, 1848, when gold was 
found there, is the person to whom we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the precise 
date of the discovery. He was the only 
one who made a written record of the event 
on the day of its occurrence; the only one 
present who wrote an account of the dis- 
covery (Marshall’s story having been writ- 
ten by others); and the only person present 
who kept a diary with numerous entries. 
He had previously been a private soldier in 
the Mormon Battalion which enlisted. in 
Missouri in June, 1846, for one year to aid 


in the conquest of California, and marched 
through the Indian Territory, New Mexico, 
and Arizona to San Diego, during the 
greater portion of their service under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Philip St. 
George Cooke, First Dragoons, U. S. A. 
The battalion, numbering hundred 
men, crossed the Colorado River on January 
roth, 1847, and was mustered out. at Los 
Angeles on July 16th, 1848. Some re-enlist- 
ed, others found employment as laborers 
in California, and the remainder went to 
Salt Lake. Among those of the second 
class was Bigler, who entered the service of 
John <A. Sutter of Sutter’s Fort, on the 
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15th September, and on the 27th of the 
same month went with James W. Marshall 
to work on the sawmill of Sutter and Mar- 
shall at Coloma, where he remained till 
June 17th, 1848, when he started for Salt 
Lake. 

That portion of his diary kept during his 
stay in California, with some explanatory 
notes added in 1887, has a permanent his- 
torical interest, anda copy of it as revised 
by John S. Hittell at Mr. Bigler’s request, 
has been placed in the archives of the 
Society of California Pioneers, and is now 


given to our readers In print. | 


Sunday, January Began 
to ferry our baggage across the. Colorado 
River in wagon boxes; and at the same 
time a number of soldiers were detailed to 
gather mezquite beans for mule feed. 


Jan. 11th. —Completed the ferrying. 


Marched 15 miles. Several teams gave out. 
At camp an old well was dug deeper, and a 
new well dug before we could get water. 

Jan. 12th.—'Ywo more. wagons were 
abandoned in consequence of the mules 
giving out. Marched 1o miles. 

Jan. 13th. —Marched 15 miles. Camped 
at a dry well in which we found 4 dead 


wolves. After digging this well deeper, and 


digging a new one, we had a good supply of 


water. 

Jan. 14th.—Twenty-four men with picks 
and shovels were sent ahead under Licuten- 
ant Stoneman [George Stoneman, since 


General and Governor of California], and. 


Weaver, our chief guide, to dig wells. The 
battalion marched 15 miles, and camped 
without water. 

Jen. — Started at 
marched 1o miles to Stoneman’s camp. 


sunrise and 
There was very little water... Here we meta 
party of native Californians. and Indians with 
mules and beeves for the battalion. The 
Colonel ordered one of. the beeves to be 
slaughtered and cooked, so that we should 


be on the road: again within’ an hour. anda 


-for more than 24 hours. 
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half. Our flour, salt, sugar, and coffee 


being exhausted, we thought one beef. in- 
sufficient for a hungry battalion. The 
mules had never been broken, and there 
was a lively time when they were harnessed 
in, but the soldiers and the vaqueros with 
their lassoes enjoyed the fun, and the poor 
mules had to submit. We marched until 
dark, and camped without water. 

Jan. 16th,—Started again at midnight, 
and marched until 3 P. M., after traveling 
5° or 60 miles without water, over a very 
sandy road, and under a hot sun. ‘I'wenty 
of the mules gave out, and were left to take 
care of themselves. ‘There was much. suf- 
fering among the men also, on account of 
hunger and thirst, having had nothing to eat 
The first men to 
reach the water carried full canteens to 
their companions who had lain down. ex- 
hausted by the roadside. <All the men 
came in «at last. One mule was lost with 
his pack. 

Sunday, January 17th. — We marched 10 
miles to a camp with abundant water. One 
of the beeves gave out, and some men who 
were too weak to keep up with the mass of 
the battalion killed it, roasted it, and pre- 
pared themselves to stay by the carcass, but 
were driven forward by the rear guard. 
They did not reach the camp till late in the 
night. 

Jan. 1Sth.— Spent the day in camp, rest- 
ing, washing and mending clothes, and 


cleaning guns. Some of the men had re- 
covered so Well from their recent exhaustion 
that they -sang, fiddled, danced,. and 
amused themselves by. rolling immense 


bowlders down a steep hill side. Late in 


the evening an Indian brought a letter to our 
Colonel. 


General Kearny, who has had a battle with 


Rumor in camp said it was from 


the native Californians and has lost. 15 or 
20 of his men. 

fan. roth.— hard march. . In one 
place we had to move large loose stones to 


make a road passable for wagons; at another 
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we took the wagons. apart and carried them 
and. their. loads through a narrow, rocky 
Today for the first time I saw 
At dusk we camped ona 


channel. 
wild sage brush. 
mountain top without water, and with very 
little wood, though the night was cold. 
Our clothes are in tatters and our feet almost 
bare. 

Jan, 20th, — Marched 12 miles. Camped 


in. beautiful 


‘valley near Indian 
rancheria under large evergreen oak trees. 


Jan. 21st, — Marched to: miles to War- 


ner’s ranch. the first home of a white man 


seen In California. Mr. John J. Warner, a 
native of Maine, has 15 square leagues of 
Our Colonel 


having obtained some beeves from Warner, 


land and 3000 head of cattle. 


has ordered that every soldier shall have 
four pounds and a half daily, but it-is flat 
eating without bread or salt. 

Jan, 22d.—- Rested in camp, under. an 
evergreen oak so large that it sheltered the 
whole battalion. ‘The circuit of its shadow 
was about a hundred: yards... Half.a mile 
away are warm springs where some of the 
men took a bath. 

Jan, 23rd. — Marched from 8 A.-M..until 
the afternoon, when a storm came on, and 
we camped in the midst of a fierce wind 
which blew down our tents. : 

Sunday, Jan, 24th. — Marched 2 miles-in 
the storm, to some timber, in the shelter of 
which we camped. Several mules have died 
of cold and-exhaustion. The men have suf- 
fered much with cold. 

Jan, 25th. — Marched 15 miles, part of 
the way over muddy road. The. weather 
is clear, and high mountains covered with 
snow are in sight. Camped in a very beau- 
tiful valley. express: messenger arrived 
today with orders from General Kearny that 
we shall march to San Diego where he now 


is. I have not been well. for several days, 


and this afternoon, on account of weakness, 


[ lagged behind resting occasionally and did 
not reach camp until after dusk. 
Jan, 20th, —Marched to.a. creek, which 
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We then 
cunped, made fires, and dried our clothes. 

Jan. 27th. — Marched 18 miles, starting 
We passed through 


we forded, wetting our clothes. 


as usual at 8 o'clock. 
a beautiful valley, within a mile of the gleam- 
ing white walls of the mission of San Luis 
Rey, and crossed a hill, from the summit of 
which we saw the ocean about 5 miles dis- 
tant. It was a: novel sight to myself and 
many others, and the knowledge that we 
were near the end of our journey and that 
its hardships were at an end, filled us with 
joy. 

Jan. 28th, — Marched 15 miles, over hills 
carpeted with green grass, wild oats, and 
white clover, with herds of cows, horses, and 
mules in sight.1n every direction. 

Jan, 29th. — Reached San Diego Mission, 
where we are to go into quarters. The 
buildings are old and dilapidated. 

Jan. 30th. — hands’ went work 
cleaning up the mission buildings for occu- 


pation. The mission has three vineyards 
and some olive and almond trees. The 
priests had apparently an abundance of wine 
and oil. 

Sunday, Jan. 31st. — Several of our men 
visited the town of San Diego, 5 miles away. 
They reported seeing nothing of interest ex- 
cept two war vessels, a merchant vessel, and 
a small schooner in. the harbor. ‘They 
learned that the few soldiers in San Diego 
were reeeciving only one-fourth rations of 
flour; and that General Kearny had sailed for 
San Francisco. It. is said that Captain 
Hunt of Company A_ wrote to General 
Kearny that the men of the Mormon Bat- 
talion are without clothes, shoes, salt, and 
all kinds of provisions save beef, and the 
General promised to do his best to furnish 


battalion started this 


us with supplies. 

morning for San I.uis Rey, where we are to 
into’ quarters. 

feb, 2nd. — Continued our march. 

feb. jra: —.Arrived at San... Luis: Rey 
about noon. ‘The buildings are much larger 
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and in better condition than at San Diego. 

Feb. ath. — We have commenced clean- 
ing up, and find the rooms here as at San 
Diego full of dirt and fleas. Attached to 
the mission is a vineyard and an orchard 
containing olive, peach, and other fruit trees. 

Feb. roth. -— Having cleaned up, we were 
called out under an order requiring two 
hours of drill every day. 

Sunday, Feb. 14th. — Lieutenant Oman 
with ten men was sent today to meet some 
native Californians near Los Angeles and 
help bring some flour to our quarters. We 
had preaching today by George P. Dykes, 
who took his text from the second chapter 
of Daniel. He was followed by Captain 
Jefferson Hunt, who exhorted us to be 
obedient to our officers and to God, and 
told us that our Colonel permitted us to hold 
services every Sunday and to invite strangers. 

Feb, 18th.—After tattoo this evening, 
we had a religious meeting in_ Brother 
Albert Smith’s room, where the brethren 
took turns washing each other’s feet. By 
permission of the battalion adjutant, I copy 
the following order : | 

Headquarters Mormon Battalion, 

‘© Mission of San Diego, Jan. joth, 1847. 
‘ORDER No. 1. 

Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 
congratulates the battalion on its safe arrival 
on the shore of the Pacific Ocean, and the 
conclusion of their march of two thousand 
miles. History may be searched in vain 
for an equal march of infantry. Half of it 
has been through a wilderness where noth- 
ing but savages and wild beasts are found, 
or deserts where for want of water there is 
no living creature. There, with almost hope- 
less labor, we have dug deep wells, which 
the future traveler will enjoy. Without a 
guide who had traveled them, we ventured 
into trackless prairies where water was not 
found for seVeral marches. With crowbar 
and pickaxe in hand, we have worked our 
way over mountains which seem to defy 
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aught save the wild goat, and hewed a pas- 
sage through a chain of living rocks more 


narrow than our wagons, to bring these 
first wagons to the Pacific Coast.’ We 


have preserved the strength of our animals 
by herding them over large tracts, which 


you have laboriously guarded without loss. 


garrisons of four presidios of 
Sonora, concentrated within the walls of 
Tucson, gave usno pause. We drove them 
out with their artillery, but our intercourse 
with the citizens was unmarked by a single 
act of injustice. Thus marching half naked 
and half fed, and living upon wild animals, 
we have discovered and made a road of 
great value to our country. 

‘* Arrived at the first settlement, after a 
single day’s rest, you cheerfully turned off 
from the route to this point of promised re- 
pose, to enter upon acampaign and meet as 
we supposed the approach of the enemy, 
and this too without salt to season your 
sole subsistence of fresh meat. Lieutenants 
A. J. Smith and George Stoneman of. the 
1st Dragoons, have shared and given valu- 
able aid in all these labors. Thus, volun- 
teers, you have exhibited some high and es- 
sential qualities of volunteers. 

** But much remains undone. 
will turn your attention to the drill, to 
system and to order, to formsalso, which are 


necessary to the soldier. 


Soon you 


By order 
‘¢ Lieut. Col. P. St. George Cooke. 
Merrill, Adjutant.” 

feb, 19th. —'Voday. Lieutenant Oman re- 
turned to camp with a ton of coarse, un- 
bolted California flour; 
bushels of beans were obtained. 

Feb. 22nd. — An. Indian herding 
horses and mules was attacked by some 
native Californians today, and seriously 
wounded in the head. 

feb. 23rd. — A fine lot of horses was 


and yesterday 30 


'This is a mistake, Wagons had previously been taken 
to California by way of the Platte, Humboldt, and Truckee 
Rivers, and also to Oregon.—/. 


= 
| 
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brought in by some native Californians to- 
day for the dragoons, who are also quar- 
tered here. 

Feb, 26th, — Several wagons laden with 
flour, pork, sugar, and coffee arrived for -us 
from San Diego. 

Sunday, Feb, 28th. —- Lieutenant Thomp- 
son was sent out with 10 men and mules to 
bring in the wagons left in the desert. 
Colonel Cooke called out the battalion today 
for drill and inspection. This is one of his 
days for such business. 

March 2nd.— An Indian child died to- 
day from the bite of a rattlesnake. The 8 
bells of the mission were rung at the same 


time for the funeral. 


Sunday, March 1gth. — A messenger ar- 
rived from General Kearny with orders that 
one company of the Mormon. Battalion 
should go to San Diego as a garrison of the 
post, in place of acompany of regulars, who 
are to be stationed in Los Angeles. 

March 15th.-——Company B, including 
myself, started for San Diego... Marched 14 
miles, much of the distance through luxuri- 
ant wild oats. 

March 16th, - 

March 17th. 
o'clock reached San Diego. 


Marched 24 miles. 
- Started. early at 10 
Last night 
two of our company, who had gone. with 
lieutenant “Thompson reached our camp. 
They had brought in only one wagon. The 
other had been burned, perhaps by Indians. 
March 18th. — The quarters here are not 
so good as at San Luis Rey. Eighteen men 
including myself, under a sergeant, were de- 
tailed to take charge of the fort on the hill, 
a quarter of a mile from town. The fort 
made by the marines has a circular wall of 
70 large wine casks filled with dirt, a ditch 
of the wall, seven cannon 
placed so as to command the town and 
A building to accommo- 


and 


adjacent country. 
date the garrison has a swivel gun on the 
roof. 

March 25th. —Some of the boys fished 
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today with hooks in the bay and caught a 
good lot of fish. 

March 26th.—The war-ship Savannah 
left the harbor today for New York, firing 
a parting salute of 4 guns, which we heard 
distinctly though she was 5 miles off. 

March 29th. — A vessel with a cargo of 
merchandise entered the harbor today. It 
is said she is from Denmark. 

April Rumor says that 
Taylor with 4000 men defeated Santa Ana 


General 


with 10,000. 

Sunday, April gth.—F¥lder William 
Hyde, our sergeant, preached today. Many 
of the citizens, and officers, and sailors of 
the vessels in the harbor were present. The 
text was Luke xiv. 16, 17. 

April 5th.-— Spent the day mending my 
ragged clothes. Madea pair of trousers out 
of old sail duck. 

April 8th. — The 
from San Francisco brought 4o barrels of 
flour for Company B, and instructions from 
Colonel Cooke to our captain to give us full 
rations of flour and a pound anda half of 


ship. Barnstable 


beef daily. 

April 1gth.-— Mr. Beckworth, a marine 
of the U. S. frigate Congress, was 
tized today by Elder Garner, probably the 
first baptism in California of a Mormon 


bap- 


gonvert. Commodore Stockton commands 
the Congress. 
April 15th. —-Our men being without 


clothes or money to buy them, cut up tents 
for shirts and trousers. 

April 16th. — A mail arrived from San 
Francisco with news that a regular mail to 
make the round trip in 14 days has been 
established between that place and_ this. 
The distance is about 500 miles. 

April 28th.— A man begging in the streets 
today says he was one of Fremont’s men, 
and has been in the mountains for 7 years. 
He has a disabled shoulder, and a wound in 
his head, and is a pitiful sight.. Some of 
our men recognized him as one of the mob 


25 
24 
; 
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who shot down 18 or 19 of our brethren in 
the Haun’s mill massacre in Missouri. He 
acknowledged that he was one of the mob, 


and begged to be forgiven. 


Sunday, May ‘The mail from the, 


north brings a report that the companies of 
our battalion stationed at Ios Angeles are 
making cartridges to be prepared for an 
attack by 300 or 400 of Fremont’s men 
who have sworn that they will kill every 
Mormon. 

May jd.—Major McCloud arrived, and 
we drew six months’ pay, $42 each. 

May gth.—Vhe Haun’s mill beggar was 
convicted today of stealing a pocket knife. 

Nay Oth. — News that the Americans 
have taken Vera Cruz. 

May roth.-—1 went with some of. our 
men 6 miles into the country to cut cord- 


wood for burning bricks. Our wages are 
$2 a day. 
Sunday, Mav mail from 


Monterey brings news that General Kearny 
and Colonel Cooke start tomorrow tor Wash- 
ington. 

May 20th. —We began to purchase and 
break wild horses and mules, to be used in 
The 


price for the horses was from $3 to $7; of 


our projected journey to Salt: Lake. 


the mules from $9 to $15. 

Sunday, May \ 
. 
Francisco announces that Sam Brannan has 


letter trom San 


gone to Meet the Immigrants coming over- 
land; and that our brethren who arrived: in 
California by the ship Brooklyn have plant- 
ed 145 acres in wheat besides some Indian 
corn and potatoes to feed the new comers. 

June 
for boston, with a mail on which have sent 


States. 


Phe Vandalia sailed 


letters to friends in. the Today: I 
worked at digging a well, our captain having 
permitted his mento take such jobs. 

June Colonel Stevenson arrived. 
He wants Company B to re-enlist. tor six or 
twelve months more. 

June 24th. cn- 


-Seventeen of Our nen 


listed under Stevenson. 
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June 25th.-- Worked well. 

June 28th. Worked in a well. 

June 29th.-— Worked as hodman. 

June joth.— Bought a pack-saddle. 

Sunday, July gth.—- Our fort fired a na- 
tional salute. Our garrison then marched 
into town, saluted our officers with mus- 
ketry, and gave three cheers for San Diego. 
The citizens brought out wine and brandy, 
The day passed 
splendidly. that 
company should get ready to march within 


more than. we wanted: 


Orders were issued our 
four days to Los Angeles, there to be dis- 
charged with the remainder of the battalion 
on the 16th inst. 

July 5th. 
engaged making 


-All save those who re-enlisted, 


bridles, saddles, and 


other things in preparation for. our depart- 
ure. ‘The citizens. of San Diego and vicin- 
ity have expressed a wish that we would all 
re-enlist. would rather have us than 
the dragoons or marines who. were here De- 
fore us. ‘Vhey have found that the Mor- 
mons are peaceful, quiet, industrious, and 


a benefit to the town. One of the leading 


citizens. said that when. he heard the Mor- 
mon Battalion was coming to San Diego, 


he feared to stay: with his. family, for he 


had heard they were very bad people, would 


“steal everything they could lay their hands 


and would make trouble among the 


On, 
women; but in his observation of their con- 
duct, he had seen nothing to justify. such 
accusations. 

July Sth, 


finished the brick work of a building to be 


four masons of our company 


used for a courthouse and schoolhouse; and 
they had previously burned a kiln of 4,000 
bricks. for Juan Bandini. 
our company dug wells, walled them = with 
brick, paved yards, made pumps, and. did 
After the 
courthouse, the first 


carpenter work on many houses. 
mason work of the 
house of burned brick in California, was fin- 
ished, the citizens gave a’banquet to ‘our 
company with an abundance to eat and 


drink. 


Others of 


‘ | 
A} 
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July oth. — At-9 A. M. we started for Los 
Angeles. 

July 13th. — Marched 20 miles, passing 
the mission of San Juan Capistrano. 

July 15th. — Xrrived at Los Angeles. 


July 16th, —-'Vhe battalion was mustered 


out. 
July roth. — The battalion was paid off. 
We were solicited to re-enlist, and enough 
complied to make up a company.°’ They 
elected Daniel C. Davis to be captain, and 
were sent to garrison San Diego. 

July 20th. — The discharged members of 
the battalion held a meeting and organized 
companies for the journey to: Salt Lake, 
with chiefs of hundreds, of fifties, and of 
tens. I became one of the ten pioneers 
who were to go in advance, find roads, and 
select camp grounds. 

July 21st. We started following the: Los 
Angeles River... One year ago we began our 
march westward from Council Bluffs. 

July 22a — Traveled about 15 miles, pass- 
We 
bought fruit and wine of General Andres 


ing the mission of San_ Fernando. 


Pico, who afterwards visited ourcamp. He 
was handsome, well dressed, and affable. 
July 23d¢.— We crossed the San Fernando 
mountain by a very steep trail. 
July. 24th. - 
camped at the ranch in the canon of San 


Traveled a few miles and 


francisco, where we are to wait. till the 
others come up. 
July 25th. ~ 
$6. each for beet. 
July 238th, — Left the San Francisco ranch 


and found our cattle very wild and trouble- 


Bought 45 head of cattle at 


some to drive. In. crossing a mountain 


covered with chaparral, 15 escaped from us. 


July 29th. —'Vraveled.15 miles and. lost 
3 more cattle. 
July joth. 
our meat.on scaffolds over fires. 

July Zist. 
vance and left the others to finish the curing 


Killed our cattle and dried 
The pioneers went In -ad- 


of the beef. We camped in a canon, near 


a tree which was. cut the inscription, 
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Peter Le Beck, killed by. bear, Gam 
17th, 1837.” Near by were the skull and 
bones of a bear. | 

Sunday, Aug. 1st.-— We reached a lake. 
Antelope are abundant, and also mosquitoes. 

Aug, 2nd. -— ‘Traveled. 2 miles to find a 
for the 
Elk as well as antelope 


better where we will wait 


others of our party. 


camp 


abundant. 

Aug. jrd.— The whole party being to- 
gether we followed the shore of the lake to 
a river. 

Aug. gth.-— We traveled up the south 
bank of the river 8 miles and then crossed it. 

Aug.. 5th. -— Traveled 25. miles. and 
camped in a canon, where water was so 
scarce that much of the night was spent in 


watering our horses. 


Aug. 6th. — Another day of travel in hils. 

Aug. 7th, — About 25 miles in the hills, 

Aug. Sth. —‘Traveled 6 miles. 

Aug. gth. — Traveled about 25 miles to 
a-Yiver. 

Aug. roth, — Made a raft on which we 


transported our baggage across the river. 

Aug. rith. — Traveled 28 miles across a 
dry plain, suffering much with heat and 
thirst. I was the first to reach water, and 
thought I should certainly die on the way. 
We camped on a river. 

Aug. 72th, — Captain Everett of the pio- 
neers went to seek for Walker’s Pass, but 
having no giide and no good map, he could 
not find the way to it, and sent word to us 
to travel 10 miles up the river where he 
would meet us. 

Aug. 13th — We traveled miles up the 
riverand then by Captain Everett’s advice we 
decided to give up the idea of Walker’s Pass 
and go by Sutter’s Fort. 

Aug, 14th, — We traveled down the river, 
crossed it, and camped on its bank. 

Sunday, Aug. 15th. 
ina N. W. direction to another river about 


-'Traveled 25 miles 
5 


100 yards wide. 
Aus. 16th. 


Aus. 


‘Traveled 15 miles. 


Traveled 22 miles. 


4 
< 
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Aug 1&th. —'Traveled 25 miles toa camp 
on the bank of theSan Joaquin River. Elk 
and antelope nearly always insight. Wolves 
so tame that they allow us to pass within a 
few feet of them. : 

Aug. 19th. — Traveled 22 miles. 

Aug. 20th. — Traveled past corn fields 
and melon patches cultivated by Indians, 
and camped on the bank of the Merced 
River. 

Aug. 21st. — Traveled 12 miles. 
men sent ahead to Sutter’s Fort to make ar- 
rangements for getting horses, mules, pro- 
visions, and so forth. 

Sunday, Aug. 22nd. — Traveled 20 miles. 
At noon bought some green corn and mel- 
ons from Indians. 

Aug. 23rd.— A short day’s journey on 
account of bad road. 

Aug. 24th. — Made 18 miles to a river 
[probably the Cosumnes], where we found 
several American families. They told us 
that the twelve apostles with 300 pioneers 
had reached Salt Lake Valley, and that 500 
This was 


Four 


wagons were close behind them. 
good news for us: it was our first definite in- 
formation about the location of the Church. 

Aug. 25th. — Made 20 miles to the 
American River, which we struck about a 
mile and a half above Sutter's Fort. 

Aug. 20th.— Remained in camp while 
Captain Everett went to Sutter’s Fort. 

Aug. 27th.-—TVhe pioneers traveled 18 
miles, leaving the most of the company in 
camp. Some decided to remain in Califor- 
nia till next spring working for Sutter, who 
offers from $25 to $40 a month wages. 

Aug. 238th.—TYoday I am 32 years old. 
I am grateful to an all-wise Providence that 
my health is good, that I am on my way 
home, and that everything is as well with 
me as it is. We traveled till 2 Pp. M., and 
camped at Johnson's settlement on Bear 
Creek. 

Sunday, Aug. 29th. — Traveled 18 miles 


in the Sierra Nevada. A little rain, the first 


for months. 
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Aug. 30th. — Thunder and a little rain. 
We made 15 miles. 

Aug. 31st. — Made 15 miles. 

Sept. rst. — Made 12 miles to Bear Val- - 
ley. Near our camp we found two aban- 
doned wagons. 

Sept 2a.— Remained in camp to let 


our animals rest and feast on the abundant 


wild pea vines. 

Sest. 92. — Crossed a high mountain ridge 
and camped on a creek. We found a grave 
with a head-board bearing the inscription, 
Died -Oct.. 1846.” 
passed an abandoned wagon. | 

Sept. gth. — Passed several small lakes. 

Sunday, Sept. 5th. -— Crossed the main 
summit of the Sierra Nevada, reached the 
Truckee River, and passed a cabin in and 
near which we found several human skele- 
tons.’ 

Sept. Oth. — Had not. traveled far when 
we met Sam -Brannan, who told us that 
Captain Brown was near by with his de- 
tachment on the way to Monterey to get 
their discharge ; and that the Captain had 
private letters, and an epistle from the heads 
of the Church to the boys of the battalion. 
We turned back, as our camp of last night 
was better than any to be found ahead of us. 
Sam Brannan says the Salt Jake country 1s 
no place to live and he thinks the Mormon 
Church will be established in California. 

Sept. 7th. —'The rear of our. company 
came up, and Captain Brown arrived. Near- 
ly every man had at least one letter. Most 
had good news; others were saddened by 
the loss of parent, wife, or child. Captain 
Brown read the epistle, which advised all 
who had no family in Salt Lake and no con- 
siderable stock of provisions, to:work in 
California through the winter, so that they 
could come on with plenty in the. spring. 
Brigham Young with 143 pioneers arrived in 
the valley on the 24th of July, and -after 
selecting a place for settlement, they had 


been busy plowing, planting, and making 


This was one of the cabins of the Donner party.— 


j 
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i 
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adobes... Provisions were scarce and the 
Saints were living on half-rations. Today 


some of our party while hunting found a 
shanty with the remains of several human 
bodies with ribs sawn off, skulls sawn open, 
and legs cut off, showing cannibalism.’ 

Sept. Sth, — About thirty of our party, in- 
cluding myself, following the advice of the 
epistle from the heads of the Church, gave 
our hands and parting blessings to the others 
who went forward, while we returned to 
California. 

Sept. 11th.—Passed the grave of ‘* Ann 
West, aged 62 years.”’ 

Sept. rgth.—Reached our old camp ground 
near Sutter’s Fort about noon. ‘Three of 
our party went to see Captain Sutter, who 
said he would employ all of us on the flour 
mill which he wanted to build. 

Sept. 15th. We made a bargain with 
(Capt. Sutter. 
money, furnish us with provisions (we to do 


He is to pay our wages in 


our own cooking), and take-charge of our 
animals. ‘This afternoon we moved to. the 
mill site, six miles above the Fort. | 

Sept. 


our eooks were at work on the race with 


17th. — This morning all except 


plows, scrapers, shovels and spades, and ox 
teams. © Our bargain was that we should 
receive 1214 cents a yard, and we found in 
the evening that each man had earned $1.50. 

Sept. 27th. -—While. we 
James W. Marshall came to our house and 


_ said that he was a partner with Sutter in 


Were at dinner 


building a sawmill up in the mountains on 
the South Fork of the American River, and 


he wanted four of us to go up there with 


him.. Israel Evans, Azariah Smith, William 
John.on, and I, of our battalion, and Charles 
Bennett lately from Oregon, went with him, 
traveling with an ox team. 

Sept. 29th. — We arrived at his mill site, 
where we found several members of our 
battalion who had been working for Sutter 
The 


double log cabin one end of which was. oc- 


since’ August. only house. was a 


“Another remnant of the Donner tragedy. — A. 


Vou... X.—16. 
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cupied by Peter L. Weimer, whose wife, the 
only white woman here, does the cooking 
for the mill hands. The work to be done 
consists in getting out mill timbers, erecting 
the building, making a dam, and digging a 
a ‘race. 

Now. 6th. —I rested from my work today 
and went out with my gun to look for my 
horse,. found him and also found a large 
black-tailed deer within reach of my bullet. 
An Indian with me carried it to the camp. 

Nov. 15th, 
time in hunting, for which Marshall pays 


I have spent much of my 


the same wages as for work at the mill, and 
he sends an Indian with me to carry home 
my deer. Sutter had neglected to. send 
provisions and we should have been— on 
short allowance but for my game. 

Jan, rst, 1848. — All hands worked on 
the mill dam, which is built of brush. 

Sunday, Jan. 23rd. — We have had much 
rain of late, and last week we built a cabin 
near the mill. ‘Today four of us moved in- 
to it. 

Jan, 24th. —'This day some kind of metal 
that looks like gold was found in the tail 

Sunday, Jan. jzotk, — Clear and has been 
all the week. Our metal has been tried and 
proved to be gold. It is thought to be rich. 
We have picked up more than a hundred 
dollars’ worth last week. 

Sunday, Feb. 6th. — Today Barger and I 
visited the creck opposite to the mill to look 
for gold. I found $6 worth. 

Feb, 
being tired and not very well. 


‘This afternoon I did not work, 
I took my 
pan and went down the creek pretending to 
hunt. for ducks, but in reality to look for 
gold. 
discovered some rock on the opposite side 
that I took off my shirt 


and pants, crossed over and soon picked up 


About half a mile down the creek I 
indicated gold. 


$21.50 worth lying in the seams of the rock. 
What is worst of it all is that it is on Sutter 
and Marshall’s claim, for after the gold was 


found in the tail, they leased a. large 
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scope of land from the Indians, and have 
sent to the Governor to have it secured. I 
cannot get a claim on the land. 

Sunday, Feb. 13th. —Spent most of the 
day looking for gold. Found $8 worth. 

Feb. rath.— Raining. We did not work 
on the mill. I spent the fore part of the 
day mending my pants. In the afternoon 
I went to my mine and picked up $7 worth. 


[Note by H. W. B., 1887 > — 

Perhaps it would not be amiss for me 
to give some additional particulars, which 
are as fresh in my memory as though they 
happened last week. ‘The men working at 
the mill were Alexander Stevens, James 5. 
Brown, James Barger, Wm. Johnston, Aza- 
riah Smith, and myself, all of the Mormon 
Battalion, besides James W. Marshall, Peter 
L. Weimer, Charles Bennett, and Wm. 
Scott. Before New Year’s day the dam 
was completed, and the race was nearly 
finished. Some Indians under the superin- 
tendence of Weimer worked in the race, 
and every afternoon, Marshall went to see 
how they were getting along. They made 
slow progress because they struck the bed- 
rock, a rotten granite. 

On January 24th while looking at the 
race, through which a little water was run- 
ning, he saw something yellow on the bed- 
rock. He sent an Indian to Brown tor a 
plate, whereupon Brown. said, I ‘* wonder 
what Marshall wants with a tin plate.” 
Just before we quit work for the day 
Marshall came up and told us he believed 
he had found a gold mine. Nothing more 
was then said on the subject, as no one 
considered the matter worthy of atten 
tion. In the evening he again came 
round to our shanty, and began talking 
about the gold he had found in the lower 
end of the tail-race. He had tried to melt 
it and could not. He thought it must be 
gold. He requested Brown and me to 
shut off the water in the morning and throw 


some sawdust, rotten leaves and dirt above 


[ Sept. 


the gate, so as’to fill the cracks, and pre- 
vent any leakage, so that he could examine 
the bottom of the race. 

The next morning Brown and I obeyed 
his orders and then went to breakfast, while 
Marshall was walking along the bank of the 
race. We had returned to work at the mill, 
when Marshall can.e up with a gleaming face 
and said, ‘‘ Boys I have found a gold mine.”’ 
And with that he set down his slouch hat, 
which he had been carrying in his hand, on 
a workbench. We all gathered round him, 
and then we saw perhaps a teaspoonful of 
gold dust, some particles as large as a 
grain of wheat, and others in small, thin 
scale in the crown of his hat. | Azariah 
Smith took out a hulf-eagle, and we could 
see that there was a difference in color, and 
though none of us had seen virgin gold be- 
fore, we all believed that Marshall was 
right. On his invitation we went with him 
to the race, and there we found small paru- 
cles of the same metal in the crevices -of 
the rock. Marshall requested us to. say 
nothing about it until we should find the 
extent of the mine. © After a little prospect- 
ing we all went back to our work. My 
task at the time was drilling a bowlder in 
the race for blast. 
Stevens was hewing timber witha broad axe; 


Brown was whipsawing; 


and Bennett, Scott, and Marshall were fram- 
ing timbers. But from that time we had 
gold on the brain, and it was the chief sub- 
ject of our thought and conversation. 

As Sutter had failed to send provisions and 
some of the necessaries of life were in very 
small stock. with us, after several days 
Marshall went down to the Fort, taking 
some of the gold along. If my memory 
serves me right he was gone four days, and 
after his return, in reply to a question about 
the test he said with interlarded oaths as he 
often spoke, ‘‘O boys, it’s the pure. stuff. 


The old Cap [Sutter] and I locked ourselves ° 


up in a room and spent half a day trying. 
It agrees with all the encyclopedia says of 


gold. Aquafortis don’t affect it... We bal- 


¥ 
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anced some of it with silver and when we 
put the scales in water the gold went down 
and the silver’ — here he gesticulated, raising 
one hand and lowering the other — ‘‘and 
that told the story. It’s the pure stuff. 
told us that Sutter would arrive ina few 
days to see for himself. 

Several days after this conversation Mar- 
shall came to our shanty and told us that 
Sutter had arrived and was at the other 
house, and he added: ‘‘ Now: boys, we 


all have a little gold and I move that we’ 


all give some of it to Henry [myself] so 


that when he goes in the morning to shut. 


off the water, he can sprinkle it on the 
bedrock where the old gentleman. will 
find it when I take him down to the 
race; and he will get so excited that he will 
treat us all round out of the bottle he al- 


ways carries with him.’ This suggestion 
was agreed to with a hearty laugh. The 
gold. was contributed and put in the race 
before breakfast, and while we were still at 
the table in our shanty we saw the captain, 
a weH dressed old gentleman, hobbling along 
with a cane between Marshall and Weimer. 
We went out; he shook hands with us. all; 
spoke to all affably, and invited us to go 
with him prospecting. Just after he had 
given us this invitation, one of Weimer’s 
little boys came running as fast as he could, 
and getting into-the tail-race, ahead of us, 
picked up nearly every particle and then 
came to meet us, and exclaimed, holding 
out his open hand, with perhaps three 
ounces of gold, ‘‘See what I’ve got.” Not 
one of us ventured to tell how the boy 
came to find so much. When Sutter saw 
what. the boy had, he struck the ground 
with his’ cane emphatically, saying, ‘* By 
Jove, it is rich!” We then went into the 
race where the captain had the pleasure of 
picking up some particles that the boy had 
overlooked. Sutter and Marshall soon after- 
wards called the Coloma Indians together 
and made an agreement with them to lease a 
tract ten or twelve miles square for three 


years, the rent to be a supply of shirts, 
knives, handkerchiefs, meat, flour, and peas; 
and Sutter having brought such things with 
him, paid the first year’s rent at that visit. 


Feb. 21st. — Weather cloudy and cool. 
I harrowed in three acres of peas for Mar- 
shall. Wild flowers of many hues abundant. 

feb. 22a.—Snowed in the night, and 
the ground is white with snow. This 
morning I started out to hunt for ducks, 
but soon changed my notion, and made my 
way to my gold mine, wading the creek, 
which was cold and deep. After crossing, 
I found my feet were extremely cold, so I 
tried to strike a fire, but my hands were so 
benumbed I could not hold the flint and 
steel. I tried to catch fire from my gun, 
but my powder had got wet and I could not 
set her off. I was then obliged to dance 
and jump about, and while doing so could 
see the yellow pieces lying on the rocks. 
Finally I got warm, and when I returned to 
our castle in the evening I had $22.50. 


[Note by W. B., 1587 — 

When I got home the boys wanted to 
know where my game was, and why I was 
out so late. They evidently suspected 
something, and I worried them for a while 
with evasive replies, and finally called for 
the scales and said we would weigh the 
game. We had made a pair of scales with 
wood and string, using a silver dollar for an 
ounce weight, and a half dollar for half an 
ounce. Gold was estimated to be worth 
$16 an ounce. When scales were 
ready, I pulled out one corner of my shirt- 
tail with a knot in it. This, when untied, 


yielded my yellow game, which was weighed 


by Stevens and - declared to be worth 
$22.50. This was the first gold they had 
seen coming from any place outside of the 
mill-race, and my success in mining filled 
them - with astonishment and __ pleasure. 
They were so happy that they repeatedly 
burst out into loud roars of laughter, and I 
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laughed with them. They talked about 
quitting work in the mill, but decided not 
to do so, because it would be unfair to 
leave the job unfinished, and besides they 


were not sure they could do better at gold’ 


hunting. I had written to my friends at 
Sutter’s Fort that gold had been found. ] 


Sunday, Feb, 27th.—1 took the boys to my 
gold mine, but the river had risen so that 
the part of it where I got the gold on the 
22nd was under water. However, five of 
us got nearly two ounces, and of this I 
picked up more than a third. Barger said 
Bigler could see gold where there was ‘nt 
any. Three of the battalion boys arrived 
at our shanty from Sutter’s Fort to see for 
themselves about .the gold discovery of 
which I had written to them. Marshall was 
there when they came in and he sat till a 
late hour. He was in an excellent humor 
that evening, and as usual, a very entertain- 
ing companion. Hudson, one of the visi- 
tors, asked the privilege of prospecting in 
the tail-race the next morning, and it was 
granted. ‘The next morning the. three, 
Wilfred Hudson, Sidney Willis, and 
Fifield, went into the race and Hudson 
found a piece worth $6. They sojourned 
with us till the 2nd March, and then _re- 


turned to the Fort following the cours: of 


the river and hunting for gold along its 
banks. They found some at the place 
afterwards known as Mormon Island. 
March rrth.—-\WNe started the sawmill 
this afternoon, and it was a success, and a 
great surprise to the Indians, one of whom 
when previously told by Brown that. the 


mill would saw of itself, said it was a lie.” 


He had helped Brown at the whipsaw and 
knew a saw would not go unless there was a 
man at the end of it. Now he lay on his 
belly for two hours watching the saw cutting 
boards much faster than any whipsaw, and 
finally got up, said it was éveno, and he 
wanted to learn to manage a sawmill. 
March 12th. —‘Vhe saw ran all day, but 


[ Sept. 


the tail-race was not deep. enough. ‘There 
was so much back water about. the ‘wheel 
that the power was insufficient, so when the 


gate was shut down, it was with the order 


that it should not be raised till the tail-race 
should be deepened. 

Sunday, March roth. — All hands hunt- 
ed for gold. I was the luckiest one, and 
found $31. Last week we completed the 
tail-race and the saw did much better. 

Sunday, March 26th, — Al last week, I 
was busy teaching some Indians how to chop 
down trees for saw logs. ‘They were anx- 
ious to learn, but awkward, and. they cut 
some awful gashes in their feet and legs; 
and then looked at me as if_I should have 
prevented them from wounding themselves. 
Today I found $6 worth of gold. 

Sunday, April Clear and. warm. 
Found a new place for gold, and got $30. 

April.7th., 


dled our horses and started for Sutter’s Fort, 


Stevens, Brown, and I, sad- 


for the purpose of settling with Sutter and 
arranging with the men of our battalion for 
the journey to Salt) Lake. Having started 
late, We traveled only a few miles. and 
camped in the mountains. 

April Sth. — Arrived at the mill site near 
the fort and were told that Hudson and 
Willis bad. gone up the river to hunt for 
gold, where they found it before. 

Sunday, April gth.-—The members of our 
battalion held a meeting and we resolved 
to be ready to start for Salt Lake on the rst 
of June; excepting those who are to leave 
next Saturday with an. express’ for Salt 
Lake and perhaps for the Eastern States. 

April 11th, — After dinner. Brown and I 
started on our return trip and camped in 
the foothills. 


April 12th. —In the morning while our 


horses were cropping the young grass, we 
prospected a ravine and got about $10. 
Mounting our horses we followed up the 

‘This express party was doubtless to carry the extra 
number of the Star published at San-Francisco 
in the latter part of: Mareh with a@ six-column article on 


“The. Prospects of California’ prepared for the purpose 
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river till we found the minihg camp of Wil- 
lis, Hudson, and party... Here I saw an 
improvement for washing gold. ‘The boys 
were using Indian baskets, as tin pans were 
not to be had, and they say the baskets are 
as good if not better. They told us they 
had taken out $250 that day, or more than 
$41 to the man. We camped with them. 

[This was the first party that washed gold 
as a regular business, day after day, in the 
Sierra. Ik’. B., 7887.] 

April 13th, —- Late in the afternoon ar- 
rived at the sawmill after prospecting at 
many places along the road, without finding 
anything that would pay. 

April 14th. — Vhis morning I set out in 
company with A. Stevens and J. 5. Brown 
to hunt. for f/afa, as the Spaniards -call 
money, half a mile below the sawmill on the 
north side of the river. As there were not 
tin pans for all, I used a wooden trough, or 
tray, made by Stevens for kneading dough. 
Stevens, Brown, and I, worked together un- 
der an agreement with Marshall that. he 
should furnish us with tools, provisions, and 
Indians when we wanted them, and that we 
should give him half the gold. The richest 
dirt today was found 500 yards from the 
river, and we had to carry it so far in sacks 
to wash it. We-had not-sacks enough, and 
on one occasion, I filled my cap with dirt 
~which yielded half an ounce of gold. 

Sunday, Vike Christians we 
kept the Sabbath day; and for the first time 
our little camp was visited by gold hunters. 

Vay 12th,-~Vhis day have zmade a 
claim to one mile square of land, and have 
laid the foundation of a house. In the after- 
noon I helped Brown lay the foundation of 
a cabin about a mile below. It 1s-thought 
Sutter and Marshall cannot hold so much 
land as they have taken up. 

Sunday, May 1yth.— Gold hunters arriv- 
ing every day and the place is filled with peo- 
ple, as much or more than any other in Cali- 
fornia. It costs 25 or 50 centsto get a shirt 


washed, and everything ts high in proportion. 
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Vay 15th. — Planted corn, pumpkins, 
squash, beans, and red pepper on my claim. 

June rst.—Thave done nothing on my 
house since the 15th of May. I have no 
idea that I can hold it. The miners pay 
no attention to Sutter and Marshall’s claim. 
People have come in so fast that the banks 
of the river and the ravines are filled with 
mining camps. It seems as if everybody 
in California were here. Report says that all 
business at San Francisco has stopped. 

June 2nd, — Spent half of the day getting 
my oxen across the river. In the afternoon 
washed out nearly $20. 

June 17th. —QOn account of the heavy 
snows in the mountains, I did not start for 
We continued to 
Today I and two 


Salt lake until today. 
mine until June toth. 
others went in advance as pioneers. 

June. 28th. — Prospected for gold and 
found some. 

June 29th. — Washed out $26. 

June 30th. —- Washed out $42. 

July 1st. —The whole party started to 
cross the mountains, except Mr. Hatch and 
myself, who remained behind to search for 
some missing oxen, 

July sth. — ¥ound the oxen and followed 
the trail. When we camped alone for the 
night, we were startled by the roar of can- 
non from the eastward. It reminded us that 
this was the birthday of American Inde- 
pendence. 

July 5th.— We overtook the party in 
camp at a valley called Sly’s Park on the 
southern side of the divide between the 
American and the Macosme [Cosumne] 
Rivers.. ‘he party included 45 men, one 
woman, 17 Wagons, and 4oo head of live 
stock. 

July 28th.—- Had to make roads as we 
went. 

July 29th. — Crossed the summit of the 
Sierra. 

July 30th. —Camped until about five 
miles of road could be made down into 


Carson Valley. 
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THE ACEQUIA MADRE OF SANTIAGO. 


Once again Felipe waited patiently for 
the setting of the moon, in the dark corner 
between the mud oven and the wall where 
we saw him first. Thoughts keen almost as 
sensations chased each other through his 
mind as he crouched there watching. Dom- 
inant was the feeling of the eternal sense of 
need: ‘*I. want her and JI’ ll have her.” 
All this trouble, and _ strife, and disappoint- 
ment only made him more obstinate. ‘‘I 
will succeed,” he said to himself. ‘* I will. 
If I fail now I shall be a loser all my life, 
always wanting, never getting. If I win I 
shall have what I desire all my life and be 
happy.” ‘This was frank egoism.  Felipe’s 
moral standpoint may be guessed from the 
fact that had he been told he was egoistic 
he would not have understood the implied 
reproach. ‘To himself his position was 
simply natural. 

But it would be wrong to suppose that 
generous and unselfish impulses did not run 
side by side with self-regarding ones. He 
thought of Josefa, lonely and sad in her 
father’s house. His anger rose as_ he 
thought of the unkindness and the threats 
she had to endure, and of the heartless way 
in which she was being disposed of. He 
longed to save her from the present trouble 
and from the hateful future that threatened 
her. How sweet she was and how beauti- 
ful! A white man might have laughed at 
the idea of beauty in a squaw; but in Fel- 
ipe’s eyes the red skin and the features cast 
in a different mould from ours were no 
drawbacks, but the very condition of beauty. 
He would have scoffed at the idea of any 
Mexican or any American woman. being fit 


to be compared with his dusky mistress. 
And through her dark eyes looked out the 
soul of a true and loving woman. She was 
good. He felt as sure of that as he did of 
his own existence. Her kindness and duti- 
ful spirit he knew, for he had seen her be- 
havior in the daily life of the village. What 
a shame it was that she should be so ill- 
treated just because she was by nature gen- 
tle and obedient! Poor girl, she would 
want to be comforted a great deal to make 
up for all the trials she was undergoing now. 
He would have to be very good to her in 
every way, and he swore to himself that he 
would be so: he would do his best to make 
her happy. Ah, if they could but once get 
to the padre at Ensenada and be married 
by him, it would be all right; and at the 
thought his pulse beat high. 

At last the welcome hand appeared at the 
hole in the wall he had. been watching so 
long, and he flew to the spot. 

‘*Ts that you, sweetheart ?” he whispered 
as he stretched his hand along the wall to 
meet the little fingers. ‘‘I always tell my- 
self you will not come, just to tease myself, 
for I know all the time that you will. And 
at last I see the signal and I know it is all 
right.”’ 

‘* You know I always do come,’ 
turned, ‘‘you bad boy, as soon as I feel 
sure they are sound asleep. But now tell 
me what news you have 2?” | 

‘Bad enough,” said he despondently. 
‘«‘T asked the American — I begged hard of 
him; but he would not lend me one of his 
beasts. I waited till he was in a good tem- 
per after he had blasted the rock; but it 
was no use. I will go tomorrow to the 
sierra for my father’s horse and I will come 
back for you inthe night. He is thin and 


she re- 
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cannot travel fast, so you must come early 
before the moon sets or we shall not have 
time enough; but we must take our chance 
as we can get it. I will tie him away off on 
the edge of the mesa, so that there will be 
no horse tracks for them to follow close 
here. You must come afoot so far.” 

Stay Felipe, said she. I- have been 
thinking. . Can you get a saddle — now -— 
tonight ?” 

‘¢T can get one of the American’s, ” he 


said. ‘*‘ He hasan old one he never uses. 


He would lend me that I know. 

‘© Ves, but can you go to him tonight, 
Felipe?” 

Oh; he: answered, I would 
wake him—he doesn’t mind what I do. 
But what horse are you thinking of? One 
of his?.”’ 

No, no,” she -cried,. ‘*:] havé a better 
plan than that. We must take my father’s 
horse. I got the key this evening after he 
went out. Go first and get the saddle, and 
then here isthe key.” 

His fingers tightened eagerly on hers. 
darling!” he whispered. How 
clever you are! Ten times cleverer than I. 
Why didn’t I ever think of that before ? 
Wait. Ill be back in a moment.” 

He gave her hand one more rapturous 
pressure, and loosing it, darted off like the 
wind to Stephens’s house. 

Stephens was.a sound sleeper, but in the 
middle of the night he was waked by a sud- 
den angry growl from. Faro. He opened 
hiseyes but it was pitch dark. | A low knock 
was: heard.at the door: :..‘‘Who-is it ?””. he 
cried, first in English, then in Spanish. 

A voice answered likewise in Spanish. ‘‘O 
Don Estevan, it’s me, Felipe.” | 

Felipe!” he exclaimed... ‘* Why what 
the mischief are you up to now? | But 
come in: the door isn’t locked.” 

‘* He heard the latch pulled and seized 
the collar of Faro who was snarling savagely. 
The door opened and the cool night air 
Dlew freshly in. A figure. was dimly seen 


in the starlight. Felipe approached the 
bed. ‘*O Don Estevan! ” he began at once, 
‘<do be kind to me: lend me your saddle— 
the old saddle, not the good one. You 
know the old one hanging on the wall 
in there.” 

‘« Why, what’s up, Felipe?” said Steph- 
ens, surprised at being roused by this re- 
quest in the middle of the night. 

“What do you want with it? What 
makes you come bothering me now ?”’ 

‘*Q, please don’t be angry, and lend it 
me,” pleaded the boy. ‘‘I will bring it you 
back, and I know you don’t want it; you 
never use it.” 

‘‘What mischief are you after?” said 
Stephens. ‘*‘You want to go off sweetheart- 
ing somewhere — that’s what it is, you young 
rascal. That’s what you wanted my mare 
for today. I know what you are up to.” 

“<Q, Don Estevan,” begged the boy,— 
‘‘the saddle, please.. If you won't lend it 
to me, sell it to me. I have money. Five 
dollars.” 

‘‘Hold on till I strike a light, and shut 
the door, will you?” said Stephens. ‘‘Lie 
down, Faro, and be quiet.” The old pros- 
pector got out of. bed, struck a match, and 
lit a candle. ‘*You’re a pretty sort of fel- 
low to come roaming around this time of 
night!”’ he went on as, candle in hand, he 
stepped cautiously across the floor in his 
bare feet to the door of the inner room, 
which he unlocked.  ‘‘Sensible ‘people are 
in bed and asleep at this time of night,” he 
grumbled. ‘‘Come on in here and get your 
saddle.” 

Felipe followed him instantly to the store- 
room where he kept his powder keg, mining 
tools, pack-saddles, and provisions. 

‘There it is,” said Stephens, pointing to 
an old saddle hanging by one stirrup from a 
peg in the wall. ‘*Get it down. | And the 
bridle; yes, that ’s it”-— and the pair emerged 
again into the outer room. 

Stephens locked the door again, and turn- 
ing round encountered Felipe’s hand with a 
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five dollar bill in it. ‘‘Here it is, Don Es- 
tevan; five dollars,” said the young Indian. 

‘Tut, tut, I don’t want your money,” 
said the old prospector cheerfully. 
it or give it to your sweetheart to keep for 
you. She'll do that fast enough ”’— and he 
chuckled at his own wit. ‘‘Now don’t you 
smash that saddle,” he continued; ‘‘and 
mind you bring it back when you ’ve done 
with it.” | 

*<() thank you, Don Estevan, a thousand 
‘“<God will 


33 


times,” cried the young Indian. 
reward you for it.” 

‘<Likely story,’ growled the old fellow, 
‘‘when I guess it’s the devil’s business 
youre riding on. There, that ‘ll do; be 
off with you,” he added; and he escorted 
Felipe, still protesting his gratitude, to the 
door. 

As the boy stepped outside, Stephens 
asked through the half-shut door, ‘‘Who’s 
going to look after my stock tomorrow?” 

“(© Don Estevan, my brother, my little 
brother, Tomas. He will see to them. I 
have told him.’ 

“Much good he'll be!” retorted the Cal- 
“Whom did I hire, him or you?” 


ifornian. 

“Why, me, Von Estevan, but my little 
brother will ——”’ 

“Ves, your little brother will play the 
mischief,” said Stephens, cutting him short. 
“T know you. There, get along with you. 
I’m tired of you,” —and the surly old bach- 
elor turned growling to his blankets again. 

“<«Who 1s she 2?’ — that's what the king 
says in the story,” said he to himself as he. 
turned over on his bed before going to sleep. 
‘Who 1s she? 


good sort of a boy, but durn my skin if I 


Felipe used to be a pretty 


don't believe he’s going to turn out just as 
ornery as the rest of ‘em. Who ts she, In- 
deed!” © He was just dropping off to sleep 
when the thought struck him, ‘‘Maybe he’s 
gone to the corral to get the mare!” He 
half rose at the idea, but Jay down again, 


soliquizing slowly, ‘‘No, he never would 


have come here to borrow the saddle if that 


Keeps 


and. darted away. 
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I break 
every bone in his confounded young carcass 
if he dared do such a thing’; and comfort- 
ing himself with this hypothetical revenge, 


had been his game; he durs n't. 


he finally dropped asleep. 

With the saddle safely tucked into the 
fold of his blanket, Felipe flew round the 
corner and down the street to the back of 
the cacique’s house.. When he came to the 
place he stooped down and picking up a 
tiny pebble he tossed it through the hole. 
Josefa was waiting inside and answered his 
signal instantly. 

‘‘ Have you got the saddle?” she whis- 
pered. 

‘¢ Ves, yes, all right,” answered her lover. 

Here .is’.the: key,’. said. she ‘rapidly; 
‘*take this and go to my father’s stable 
and get out the horse and take him away 
outside the pueblo and tie him, and then 
come back for me. I must n’t risk being 
caught getting out unless we are quite sure 
to succeed: it would prevent our ever having 
another chance.” 

**Good!” said Felipe shortly; and with- 
out a moment's. delay he started off. 

‘< Stop, Felipe, stop an instant,” she whis- 
pered. ‘* Don’t tie him near the corrals; 
he ‘ll neigh to Don Estevan’s animals.” 

‘© As if I didn’t know that!” returned the 
boy almost indignantly, and he turned again 
It was all. plain sailing 
now. How clever of Josefa! How thought- 
ful she was! 

He reached the cacique’s stable, looked 
stealthily round to be sure he was not 
watched, and then turned the key in the lock 
and entered... ‘The horse, a noble and in- 
telligent creature, was standing there quietly. 
Ina minute Felipe put the saddle on him 
and brought him out, locking the door again 


behind him. He led him straight away from 


the pueblo, up along the acequia: a few dogs 


began to bark at the unwonted sound of 
hoofs in the night. . He tied him to a tree 
in a peach orchard and gave him a handful 


of corn fodder, which he had brought frgm 
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the stable to keep him quiet. ‘Then he flew 
back to the village. 

‘¢ All right, Josefa, come! I have him 
tied ready,” he whispered. 

The little hand met his once again through 
the hole in the wall and he pressed it. It 
trembled in his clasp. ‘* You. will always 
be good to me, always?” she said. ‘I 
shall have nobody but you now.” 

swear it, my heart’s:joy, I swear 
it!’ he cried earnestly. ‘* But come, come 
quick!” ‘The clasped hands unlocked, and 
the Indian boy sank down once more to 
wait; this was to be the end. of his waiting. 

It was not forlong. | Three minutes later, 
a head peeped over the edge of the terrace 
above him, and in a moment more Josefa 
dropped into her lover’s arms. One long 
kiss, one long rapturous embrace, was all 
they dared delay for; and then without a 
word, hand in hand and side by side, they 
fied with stealthy steps up the street. 

Perhaps it was the fact of a woman’s be- 
ing abroad at that hour of the night that ex- 
cited the suspicions of the dogs; but what- 
ever it was the whole hundred and odd of 
them belonging to the pueblo seemed. to 
begin to. bark. just then. The clamor 
brought one or two Indians to their doors, 
but they saw nothing: the ‘lovers had al- 
ready disappeared. 

Up along the acequia they ran. They 
reached the peach orchard. ‘The horse was 
there all right. Felipe bridled him in a mo- 
ment and then sprang across. the acequia 
with the lariat in his hand. He pulled‘at the 
rope but the horse refused to follow. ‘* Hit 
him, Josefa,” said he to the girl, ‘* hit him.” 
She shook the fold of her blanket at the 
animal, and with a snort he sprang across 
after Felipe. She bounded over lightly and 
stood beside him. 

He lifted her to the saddle and vaulted 
on to the croup behind her. He slipped 
his arms-around her waist, both to hold: her 
securely and to grasp the reins, and striking 


the horse’s sides with his feet, he urged him 
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forward. ‘The noble creature made nothing 
of his double burden and bounded forward. 

‘¢Tt’s no use trying to dodge,” said he as 
he guided the animal straight towards the trail 
that led to the Rio Grande. ‘‘ They ll 
track us anywhere tomorrow; but they 
can’t see to trail before daylight and by 
that time we must be at Ensenada.” 

‘¢ Hark to those dogs,” said she, as the 
chorus of barkings from the village rose and 
fell upon the night wind. 

‘Never mind; we’re off now,” said he, 
holding her closer to him. ‘*‘ The dogs are 
always barking anyhow. ‘They ’ll think it’s 
only some Mexican going down the valley. 
Why, if they did wake up and miss us now, 
they must wait till morning to know which 
way we ve gone, so dont you be frightened, 
sweetheart.” 

They struck into the trail at last—a 
well-marked bridle path, which led across 
the mesas. ‘There was no fear of their miss- 
ing it, dark as it was after the moon had 
set, for both the horse and his rider knew 
the trail well enough. On they pushed, on, 
on, the keen night wind from. the east 
blowing freshly in their faces, and causing 
them to fold their blankets more closely 
to them. The stout little Indian horse was 
used to carrying double, as indeed most 
horses in those parts are, and he traveled 
onward without flinching or staggering 
under his burden, cantering where the 
ground was not too rough, and picking his 
way with wonderful surefootedness up and 
down the steep sides of the ravines, which 
here and there intersected the broad table- 
lands. 

Felipe had to tell Josefa of his vain at- 
tempts to borrow the mare of the Ameri- 
can, and he gave her a laughing description 
of the way in which he had roused him at 
midnight to borrow the saddle. ‘I’m 
glad though he didn’t take the five dollars 
from: said the boy.  ‘* Perhaps I 
should not have had enough money left for 
the padre if he had.” 
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But you have enough ?”’ inquired Jose- 
fa eagerly. ‘* How much have you ?” 

‘©O, I have fifteen dollars,” replied he. 
‘*T have saved my wages, every cent, since 
Don Estevan came back last autumn, and 
my father let me keep half. Fifteen dollars 
is more than enough. It is only the rich 
people who pay twenty and twenty-five dol- 
lars. Why lots of poor people pay only 
ten. Iam sure we are poor enough.” 

‘¢T am afraid we are indeed,” sighed she 
sadly. ‘* Never mind,” said he cheerfully, 
trying to keep up her spirits, which were 
failing somewhat at the strangeness of this 
lonely ride over lands unknown to _ her, 
under the immense vault of night. ‘‘ Never 
mind that. Why, I have sown six bushels 
of wheat more than last year, and Iam going 
to putin plenty ofcorntoo. ‘There is plenty 
of land, and if we have not enough the pueblo 
must give us some more. There is lots of 
water now in the ditch to sow a thousand 
bushels more than we used to.” 

Yes, ‘said Josefa. thoughtfully. 
know how hard you have worked, dear Fel- 
ipe, and that you will not be slack now, 
but are you quite sure of. your father? 
Will he not turn us out 2?” 

‘* How can he ?” said the boy scornfully. 
‘© You know he 1s too poor to hire any one 
to work for him. He cannot do. without 
me. He is getting old and cannot put ina 
crop by himself, and ‘Tomas is too young to 
be much good. It is I who do the work 
on the land. You know, Josefa, I would 
work ten times harder for you,” and he 
pressed her closer to him again. 

Wes, yes, Pempe, she cried, ‘<I know 
that. I am sure of that. I never could 
have trusted you so if I had not known you 
were good at home. But Felipe dear, if 
they are cross to me at your house I shall 
it.”’ 

‘©’They sha’n’t be cross to you,’ he cried 
hotly, ‘*l am a man now and they must lis- 
ten to me. If I support them they must do 


what I say — at least sometimes,” he added, 


correcting» himself. besides my mother 
loves me, and when she sees how I love you 
and how you are all the world to me, she 
will love you too, I know she will.” 

‘* Ah, perhaps not, Felipe,” said the girl 
doubtfully. You talk like a man. Wo- 
men are not always like that, you: know.”’ 

‘« But she will; she must,” said Felipe de- 
cidedly. He hada comfortable masculine 
conviction that women’s feelings were some- 
thing that could always be put down or got 
round. He felt that he was acting a man’s 
part now and that it was time for him to as- 
sert himself. How could he feel otherwise 
with his arms round his sweetheart’s waist, 
with the free sky above them and the broad 


mesas around, fifteen dollars in his pocket. 


to pay the padre, and a good horse (he did 
not stop to think whose) to carry them to 
Ensenada. For the first time in his life he 
felt himself a man and free. They had 
left behind them the village with its narrow, 
cramping laws and customs, its. parental 
tyrannies, and its hateful distinction of rich 
and poor. ‘To Felipe, Ignacio with thirty 
cows was odious monopolist. 
delightful it was to have hoodwinked the 
watchful guardian of Josefa and baffled his 
miserly rival! 

While the fugitives thus sped onward 
through the night peace once more reigned 


supreme over the pueblo. The barking of 


the dogs at their departure had soon ceased, 
and no one took the trouble to inquire seri- 
ously into the source of their wrath. They 
might have been barking ata hungry coyote, 
come to explore the heaps of household ref- 
use deposited day by day outside the village 
by the tidy squaws, or at some belated Mex- 
ican passing up.or down the valley, or even 
at some stray donkey escaped from his own- 
ers. corral. -any:-rate,. no one--cared 
enough to prosecute his inquiries, and no 
movement was perceptible in the village till 
the first grey dawn. 

Dawn caught the lovers descending the 
long hill that leads from the mesas down to 
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the wide flats of the Rio Grande valley. 
The light was too dim as yet to do more 
than show vaguely the broad line of the 
wooded banks of the river, still some dis- 
tance ahead of them. The sun rose as they 
were pushing across the sandy flats and pass- 
ing through the poverty-stricken hovels of the 
Mexican village of La Boca, past a surprised 
looking, unkempt peon, who blinked drowsi- 
ly at the couple from his doorway. On they 
pressed and still onward, making for the 
point where the road forded the river. 

But what roar was this that met their ears 
as they neared the grove of cottonwood trees 
through which the road to the ford ran, a 
dull, strong roar as of the rushing of many 
waters ? 
instant his heart felt like lead in his breast. 

Valgame:: Dios, ‘Josefa!’ said’: he,. 
Oh! what luck! 


Felipe recognized it, and on the 


believe the river is up. 
what luck!” 


vi 


The gray dawn that awoke the household 
of the cacique did so to some_ purpose. 
‘* Josefa,” called the stepmother as she 
arose, ‘* Josefa?’ — but no answer came. 
‘‘Why, where can she be ?” exclaimed the 
Indian woman, looking round and calling 
her other Salvador himself 
rushed into the inner room to look for her. 
In a moment he sprang out again. ‘‘ She 
has. he -shouted.:: She: has. :got 


through the trap door and escaped. O, the 


daughters. 


wretch!” 

‘©Where can she be?” wondered his 
wife helplessly. 

‘«Where can she be ?” he echoed scorn- 
fully. ‘* Why, with that pauper scoundrel 


of .a Felipe... I-know her. ©:-O,:I make 


her pay for this!” 

He seized his revolver and _ slipped his. 
belt through the loop of its case, and grasp- 
ing a horsewhip he darted from the house. 
The rest of the family followed him some- 
what timidly, anxious to see what was going 
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to happen, wishing, perhaps, that he would 
punish her a little for not being so good 
and s.eady as they were, hoping, too, to in- 
tervene and save her from the extremity of 
his passion, for they knew how pitiless he 
was when roused. 

The cacique flew straight to Athanacio’s 
dwelling, and thrusting the door open burst 
rudely into the apartment. | 

‘¢Where is Felipe? Where is my daugh- 
ter 2” shouted he in tones of fury. 

I don’t know anything 
the old man _ humbly. 


don’t know. 


about it,” said 
‘«Isn’t your daughter at home ? 


Sahwaquin 


Perhaps 
she is over at’ Sahwaquin’s.”’ 
was Josefa’s uncle, her own mother’s broth- 
er, and Josefa was a pet of his. 
‘‘Where’s Felipe? I ask you. 
me you old reprobate! roared the angry 


Answer 


cacique. 
‘¢T don’t know,” said the old man again, 


in the humblest tones. ‘*‘I have not seen 


him. He was- here last night when we lay 
down, but he got up and went out. I 


don’t know where he is.’ 

‘*He’s run off with my daughter, that ’s 
where he is,” shouted the indignant parent; 
‘‘and I believe you know about it, too,” 
he added, threatening the old man with his 
whip. ** You had better say what you 
know, or I'll make you.” 

He was a thick set, muscular man, and 
looked well able to carry out his threat as 
he stood over old Athanacio, who remained 
passive, seated on a sheepskin near the 
hearth, neither attempting to defend him- 
self nor to escape. The cacique’s black 
eyes flashed fury, and his coarse features 
worked with passion, as with taunts and 
threats he cowed the helpless being before 
him. 

But meanwhile the news of the elope- 
ment had spread, and the Indians were 
buzzing about their village like a swarm of 
bees round the hive. ®? Up dashed one of 
the younger men with news. ‘* Cacique, 
‘‘the stable! Your 


cacique,” Cred, 
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horse has gone but the stable is locked. 
His tracks go all up the acequia,” and he 
pointed to where two Indians, with their 
heads bent low almost to the ground, were 
busily questing from side to side like sleuth- 
hounds on a scent. 

the 
He’s yot my horse. He shall be hanged.” 
And he ran first of all to the stable to satis- 


fy himself by seeing with his own eyes what 


villian ! roared Salvador. 


had happened. 
It was true. The 
but the steed was stolen, as could be seen 


stable was locked 
by lying down and peeping under the door. 
The cacique got up with his white shirt and 
buckskins all dusty from the ground, and 
turning to the crowd called out: 

*< Here, get me a horse, some of you — 
Tito, Miguel, Alejandro. Go get me the mare 
of the Americano, and mount yourselves 
too.” And he himself started out towards 
the acequia to look at the tracks. 

Several Indians ran towards the corrals. 
The saddle,” said one, ‘*we want.a sad- 
dle: go get yours, Alejandro. You live 
nearest.” 

‘“*Hadn’t we better tell the Americano,” 
said ‘Tito, ‘‘ before we take his mare?) May 
be he won't like to lend her.” 

«But he must lend her,’ retorted Miguel 
impatiently. cacique wants her. 
Isn't that enough 2?” 

By this time they had arrived at the bars 
of the corral where the prospector kept his 
stock, and they stopped to wait for Alejan- 
dro to bring the saddle. 


tage of the delay to act on his own motion, 


and darting over to the door of Stephens’s 


dwelling began to knock vigorously. 
‘Hullo! called 


Stephens in response to the knocking. He 


who’s there?” out 
was still between the blankets and had not 
yet turned out. 7 

‘<The cacique wants your mare,” cried 
Tito through the keyhole. 

‘¢Wants my what?” exclaimed Stephens, 


who failed to cateh his words exactly. **Open 
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Tito took advan-- 
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the door, can’t you, and let me hear what 
you ve got to say,” he added, sitting up in 
bed. | 
Tito held the door ajar and. put-half his 
face into the aperture. He had a whole- 
some respect for Faro and did not care to 
adventure further. 

‘* The cacique wants to take your mare 
to ride, to go after his daughter,” he ex- 
plained. 

Well he can’t have her, that’s all about 
it,” said Stephens, getting out of bed and 
beginning to put on his moccasins. He 
had adopted the Indian foot-covering as 
more comfortable as well as 
‘*Just tell him,” he con- 


more econo- 
mical than boots. 
tinued, ‘‘ that I’m not lending horses just 
now. When lam I'll let him know. But 
why can’t he take his own?” 

«He hasn't gotit. It’s gone,” said Tito, 
at the same time signaling with the half of 
him outside the doorway to Miguel not to 


take the mare. ‘‘It’s gone. Felipe’s run 


away with the cacique’s horse and _ his 
daughter.” 
©The dickens he has!” said Stephens. 


‘¢ When did he do that ? ” 
recollected Felipe’s midnight visit to him 


As he spoke he 


for the purpose of borrowing the saddle, and 
a light dawned on him. But under the cir- 
cumstances it seemed better to say nothing 
about the matter. 

He put on his hat and came to the door. 
Tito volubly expounded all he knew of the 
story. Presently Salvador himself came 
bustling up from the acequia, whip in hand 
and revolver on hip. 

Looks on the warpath rather,” said the 
prospector to himself. ‘* Wonder what: he 
means to do about it.”’ 
said the cacique in.a_ loud 


‘Where ’s the 


Here,” 
voice to the Indians round: 
horse 2? Why isn’t it saddled ?” 

Stephens stood leaning carelessly against 
the doorpost but took no notice of his 
speech. There was silence for a moment, 
and: then ‘Tito: said in an apologetic tone, 
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‘*Don Estevan says he doesn’t want to 
lend her.” 

nonsense 
then turning to the American and master- 


said the cacique, and 


ing his passion as well as he could, he said, 
‘© fend me your mare, Don Estevan.” 

‘¢T can’t do it, Salvador,” said the pros- 
pector deliberately. ‘‘ I want to go to the 


b 


sierra today.”’ 

the sierra!” said the cacique im- 
patiently. ‘* That will do tomorrow. My 
daughter is gone and my horse is gone and 
there’s nothing else to go after them on. 
You must lend yours for once.” 

‘‘Not to be ridden to death after them,” 
said Stephens. ‘‘Why, they ’re leagues away 
by this time. You'll have to ride like the 
very mischief to catch them.” There was 
an accent of contempt in his voice, which 
infuriated the Indian. Stephens valued the 


mare, which he had brought with him from 


California, above all earthly things, and the 
idea of letting an Indian ride her near to 
death in a long stern. chase seemed ‘to him 
the blankest absurdity. ‘‘Why, I would n't 
do it for my own brother!” he went on. 
‘You can't have ‘her, cacique, and that ’s 
flat. 

‘But I must,” said the Indian, enraged 


at an opposition he had not expected. ‘‘I 
must and I will. What ’s a horse for but to 
ride?” He turned to the crowd of Indians 
behind him and called out, ‘‘Saddle her up, 
will you, quick.” 

Two or three began instantly to run to- 
wards the corral, and the rest Were starting 
to follow when the loud, clear voice of. the 
prospector arrested their movement. : 

right ds. ‘words. 
‘*You' do no such thing. If any one touches 
my stock without my leave I’ll shoot him.” 

The Indians stopped. 

‘I'll drive you out of here, you Ameri- 
cano,’ said the angry cacique, laying his 
hand upon the butt of his revolver and ad- 
vancing directly towards Stephens, who was 


of course quite unarmed. 


‘‘Drive away then and be d—d to you,’ 
returned the American. ‘‘I’ve hired these 
rooms from old Reyna’s husband till the 
end of April and I shan’t budge before.” 
And his eyes flashed back defiance. 

Salvador kept advancing in a threatening 


manner, and the younger Indian men, of 


whom there were thirty or forty on the spot, 
closed up behind their leader: they half felt 
that he was wrong, but still he was their 
chosen cacique. 

Stephens stood his ground and faced the 
mob with dauntless coolness. An odd thing 
struck him. He knew them all personally 
quite well, but now he hardly seemed to 
recognize them. ‘The expression of their 
faces, usually so peaceful, was entirely 
changed. It gave him quite a turn to think 
that people who had crowded round him so 
full of fun, and so eager to show their friend- 
ship and gratitude only the day before, should 
change in a moment toa mob of savages. 
A hundred black, flashing eyes were fixed on 
him with an angry glare. He felt as if he 
were shut up ina den of wild beasts. He 
was quite alone; there was but one other 
American within sixty miles. 

‘Take your hand off that. pistol, Salva- 
dor,” said he quietly. ‘*‘You can't scare 
me, so don’t you try it on.” 

The Indian stopped, but his hand plucked 
nervously at the hilt of the weapon. — Ste- 
phens observed his opponent’s indecision and 
continued, ‘‘A pretty lot of fellows you are, 
to come crowding round me as you did yes- 
terday, and call me your best friend, and say 
how you ‘Il sing my praises to the third gener- 
ation, and now this morning you re ready to 
cut- my throat before breakfast, all about 
nothing! I’ve heard of the gratitude of In- 
dians before now,” “he continued, ‘‘but this 
beats all.” 

The Indians.visibly winced at this taunt, 
the justice of which they could not but ae- 
knowledge, and began to interchange rapid 
words in their own language, which was un- 


intelligible to Stephens. 


; 
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Just at this moment came a most welcome 
diversion. Round the corner dashed Mi- 
guel full charge on a fiery steed. The In- 
dians scattered right and left before him. 
With a jerk on the terrible Spanisk bit he 
set the horse on his haunches, and as he 
sprang to the ground he cried, ‘‘ Here, 
cacique! Here’s the horse of the trader: he 
came back from San Mateo last night. I’ve 
got him for you.”’ 

Salvador never spoke, but seizing the rein 
offered him by Miguel he sprang to the 
saddle, turned his back on Stephens and 
the crowd, and dashed wildly forwards to 
the trail. 

All eyes were bent on his rapid course. 
The trackers on foot had already traced the 
hoof marks from the acequia across to the 
Ensenada trail, and were running half a 
mile off like hounds in full cry. In less 
than two minutes the galloping horseman 
overtook them, and cantered alongside to 
hear what they had to tell. They reported 
that the tracks were several hours old and 
that the horse carried double. 

«<1 could have told you that,” said Salva- 
dor, as he plied the whip freshly and gal- 
loping ahead disappeared in the direction of 
the mesas from the sight of those who were 
watching him. 

‘*Wonder what he'll do if he catches 
Felipe!” said Stephens to himself as he saw 
him vanish over the hills. That. young 
man ‘ll have to look out for himself, as sure 
as he ’s a foot high. Rather lucky for me,” 
he ruminated, turning to go in, ‘‘ that boy’s 
I don't 
know what I should have done if Mr. Salva- 


coming up with the trader’s horse! 


dor had gone for me with that six shooter, 
and he was just about. mad enough to try it 
on. Blamed if it wasn’t the suddenest 
Why, hullo, 
Faro, old man,” said he. aloud, on finding 


scare I ever did get let in for! 


the dog at his heels, ‘*‘ what.’s up with you 2. 


I don’t often see you out of the blankets 
before breakfast. Blamed if I don’t believe 


you heard me a talkin’ to. them fellers: and 
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just come out to take a hand!”’ He was 
right. The dog’s quick ear had caught the 
note of danger in his master’s voice and he 
had flown to his assistance. 

Stephens took another look at the Indians 


around. Some were still watching the 


mesas; others were going about their daily 
business. It seemed as if those who knew 
him best kept aloof, feeling ashamed to 
come up and speak to him. . However, an 
old man. whom he hardly knew and who 
spoke Spanish badly approached him in an 
apologetic sort of way and said, ‘‘ Salvador 
very angry!’ 

‘© Well rather,” answered Stephens with a 
grim laugh. ‘*I should think he’s. gone 
mad.” 

Yes, mad, . silly,” assented the: old 
man; ‘‘ for why get angry ?) No good, no 
good — ” and as he stood there wagging his 
old head and saying ‘‘no good ” in a way 
that the prospector quite understood to be 
intended for an amende honorable on the 
part of his fellows. 

Nor..was he :the. only one. 
Americano,” said a cracked voice close be- 


Senor 


side him, and Stephens felt a light touch on 
his elbow. He turned and found himself 
face to face with Reyna, the old squaw who 
lived next door, and from whom he often 
bought eggs and meal. She of course had 
been a witness of the whole affair. She 
now produced two eggs and holding them 
out to him said, ‘‘ See, two.”’ 
Ves,. 1 see,” said: Stephens, I 
don’t want ’em today. Have n't got the five 
cents.” 


No;::no!.” ‘she. cried. money — 


two.” 
Her Spanish was weaker even than the old 
man’s. Stephens turned-to him. ‘‘ What 


does she mean?” he asked. [ can’t make 
out what she’s up to.” : 

The two Indians exchanged some words in 
their own language. 

‘¢She means, your honor,” said the old 
Indian man, speaking with painful elabora- 
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tion, ‘‘that this is for the gratitude of the 
Indians. Excuse her, your honor, she does 
not speak much in Spanish — that is for us, 
the men—” he added explanatorily, ‘* but 
she can understand, and she heard you say 


the Indians got no gratitude, and this 1s for: 


b 


her.’ 

Stephens turned to the old squaw and 
took the eggs, thanking her as well as. he 
knew how. ‘*And I’m going in now to 
cook them for breakfast,” said he as he went 
back to his room. 

‘© Well, who ’d have thought that?” he 
said to himself, as he began to whittle shay- 
ings from a piece of fat pine to light his fire 
with. They ’re’.a.rum lot,. Indians are, 
but I suppose it takes all sorts of people to 
make a world.” thoughts wandered 
back to Salvador and the fugitives. ‘* Won- 
der what Salvador ’ll do” he said half aloud. 
‘*He’s about mad enough to kill the boy if 
Blamed if I didn’t 
think he was about mad enough to kill me! 
He ’s real ugly when he ’s mad, and _ it’s no 
foolin’ when it comes to six shooters.” He 
went over the scene of the early dawn again 
in his mind. ‘‘ It do beat cock fightin’,”’ he 
continued to himself, ‘* how folks like these 
[Indians that ’s as quiet and decent and or- 
derly as can be, should flare up all in a 
moment: and glare at you like a lot of wild- 
cats and all for nothing. Why if I ’d gone 
and killed somebody or run off with some- 
body’s wife there ‘d be some sense in it, but 
to burst out just because I wouldn’t lend my 
mare to be rode plumb to death! It does 
beat all.?” 

The fire now burned up brightly, and 
after setting the coffee-pot on to boil he filled 
the nosebags himself and went out to feed 
his stock. ‘*Confound that boy, running 
off like this,” he grumbled, ‘‘and leaving 
me this job! Told his little brother Tomas 
indeed! I don’t see him around yet ; not 
much; don’t expect to neither.” 


He leaned up against the fence waiting . 


While the stock. ate their feed. Some one 


next day. 
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must keep watch in order to drive off the 
hungry Indian pigs, who prowled around 
and would have disputed their corn with the 
horses. The sun had just risen and his 
level rays lit up like a flame the red cliffs 
crowned with dark pines, which formed the 
western side of the valley. But Stephens 
did not see it. He was facing east with the 
sunlight full in his face and_ his eycs fixed 
on the bare flat-topped tablelands, which 
divided the Santiago valley from the Rio 

‘<Confound him!” he. growled 
‘‘What a fool trick for him to play ! 


Grande. 
again. 


I’m mighty glad it is n’t my mare he’s play- 


ing it on. He'll find himself in a muss too, if 
he don’t mind out: sure. I don’t more than 
half like the notion of that ugly savage of a 
cacique getting after him with a six shooter.” 

He waited till the stock had finished feed- 
ing, and then went back to his rooms. But 
he decided not to start for the sierra till the 
‘*Confound the boy!” said he 
the third time. ‘*I can’t take that little fool 
Tomas, and I want somebody to help me 
dry the meat and pack it down. Why the 
dickens, couldn't he run off some other 
time. He want a wife indeed! He wants 
a nurse and a birch rod, I should say.”’ 

The surly old bachelor put in the rest of 
his morning, or at least as much of it as he 
could spare from swearing at Felipe’s esca- 
pade, in fixing up pack-saddles, mending 
his tent, cleaning his beloved repeating rifle, 
and generally getting ready for the trip he 
so unwillingly postponed. 


VI. 


Felipe’s words were but too true. The 
river was up. As they passed through the 
grove of cottonwoods they beheld right from 
their feet to the further bank full a half mile 
off a turbid yellow flood, rolling rapidly 
southward towards Texas and the Gulf, 
twelve hundred miles away. All autumn 
and winter long a broad expanse of. dry 
waterworn pebbles and boulders and beds of 
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shingle and sand, through which ran half a 
dozen easily forded streams of clear water, 
had been all that lay between La boca on 
the west bank and Ensenada on the east. 
During those seasons both horses and wagons, 
and people on foot by picking their way 
through the shallows, could cross almost 
anywhere without wading much above knee 
deep. But all autumn and winter long 
on the great mountain 
rado, two hundred miles away to the north 
where the river had its sources, the snows 
of successive storms had ‘been piled up 
deeper and deeper. And now the sun was 
well past the vernal equinex and his grow- 
ing heat had loosened those snows and was 
sending their cold floods down ten thousand 
gulches and tributaries to swell the current 
of the Rio Grande. ‘This takes place every 
April, and Fel'pe ought to have thought. of 
it, but he was young and -had not yet 
learned to think of everything. ‘This wasa 
possibility he had forgotten. 

«Tt must have come down in the last 
two days,” he groaned, as he looked hope- 
lessly at the flood. ‘*I know Juan and 
Miguel passed here only three days ago 
from Santa Fé, and it was all right then, 
and now it is like this.” 

‘What 


brave 


“We are lost,” sobbed Josefa. 
shall we do, Felipe ?” even her 
heart succumbing to this unexpected calam- 
ity. 3 

cry, dear heart, don't cry,” said 
he tenderly, taking her in his arms. and 
lifting her from the horse.  ‘* Perhaps there 
He pulled 
you rest here a minute,” he said, spreading 
his blanket for her to rest her weary limbs, 


is a boat. I will go and see.” 


the bridle from the horse's head. 


‘¢and let him feed here on the green grass, 
but don’t let him drink. | I will run back to 
la boca and ask.” He threw her the rope 
and darted back like the wind in the direc- 
tion of the houses they had _ lately passed. 
The unkempt Mexican was milking a cow 


in the corral as Felipe dashed up breathless. 


ranges of Colo- 


‘‘Where is the boat?” he asked eagerly. 
‘Ts it running? = Is it this side ?”’ 

‘The boat?” said the Mexican slowly, 
going on with his milking. ‘* No, friend 
The river only came down like this yester- 
day. It was high the day before, but we 
could still ford it up above. It was yester- 
day it came down big.” 

The leisurely manner of the nan and the 
indefiniteness of his reply were maddening 
to the excited Indian. 

“Ves, but the boat,” he almost shouted, 
‘¢the boat, where is it ?” 

The Mexican had finished milking his 
cow, and putting down the milk jar, he 
began to unfasten the rawhide strap with 
which her hind legs were tied. | 

boat, friend ‘said -he. 
isno boat here now. Last year Don Leandro 
had the boat, but she is hauled up, and 


There 


they say there is a hole in her.- Perhaps he 
will talk of getting it mended after a while. 
I suppose the Americano at the mail station 
in Ensenada will -be wanting to send the 
mail across next week.” 

Valeame Dios!” ‘And 


will there be no way of getting. over the 


cried the boy. 


river till next week ?” 

‘The water will have run by in a month, 
or perhaps in three weeks, if God wills it,” 
remarked the ‘“and 
then, friend, you can cross without a boat.” 

«And is there no boat anywhere up or 
down the river on this. side?” exclaimed 
Felipe. Is there. no way over?” 

‘There are the Indians at San Miguel, 


eight Icagues below,” said the man, pro- 


ceeding to take down the bars of the corral, 
for the purpose of turning out the cow to 
«They have a bridge of. single 
I do not know if 


pasture. 
logs to cross on foot by. 
the river will have carried it down. — Proba- 
bly not. They have land on both sides and 
are always crossing.” 

Teagues below!” cried the young 
Indian ina despairing voice.. ‘*And a sandy 


road. from here they say~.- deep sand, Is it 
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not?” He followed the man and the cow 
outside the corral. 

‘‘Yes, friend,” said the man, ‘‘it is deep 
sand along the river. But there is a better 


way: to take the trail to Santiago as far as 


the Banded Mesa and then turn to the left. 
So you keep up on the mesas the whole 
way and it is better going.” 

‘*Thanks, sir; adios,” said Felipe; and 
without waiting for more discourse he tore 
along back towards Josefa as fast as he 
could run. 

She was lying on the blanket where he 
had left her, and holding the end of the lar- 
iat. Felipe rushed up to the horse and be- 
gan to bridle him. 

‘There is no boat, sweetheart,” he pant- 
ed; ‘‘but there is-a bridge of the Indians at 
San .Miguel.. Let go there. ..We. can 
leave the horse with the Indians on this side, 
and get a horse from some of them on the 
other, and come on to Ensenada that way. 
Make haste.” 

Once more he lifted her to the saddle, 
and springing up behind her turned. the 
horse’s head. 

‘They must be after us long ago,” said 
he wearily, looking at the sun, which was 
already: well up... expect: they .are: half 
way here by this time. ‘They will be here 
in a little while.” 

‘‘My father will have no horse,” suggested 
Josefa, trying to make the best of it. 

‘“O-he will take the American’s. Don 
said. Felipe bit- 


Estevan will lend it to 22m,’ 
terly. ‘*The cacique .can . ‘take: what 
wants.” | 

He revolved their position in his mind. 
If he rode the back trail as far as the Banded 
Mesa, and there turned off. the trail just 
where it was hard and stony he would be 
almost certain to throw the pursuers off the 


track. But could he reach the Banded. - 


Mesa before they got there? That was 
the question, He-considered it well. It 
was an up-hill road, and the horse, gallantly 
as he had. carried his double burden, was 
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beginning to flag. He doubted whether 
to try it did not mean running Into the very 
jaws of the lion... It seemed more hopeful 
to turn south as soon as they were out of 
sight of the people at La Boca and go down 
parallel to the Rio Grande, trusting to the 
sand, which was here in drifts almost like 
the seashore, being so loose that no definite 
trail of theirs could be traced. 

On this idea he acted. but no sooner 
were they in the deep. sand than the tired 
horse could no longer raise the semblance 
of a gallop... Felipe sprang off and ran on 
foot urging the horse on. Relicved of half 
his load he went better, but even under the 
most favorable circumstances the deep sand 
was very heavy going, and their progress was 
but slow. Thus they struggled on for two 
weary miles, and Felipe kept uttering words 
of encouragement to his mistress, whose si- 
lence proclaimed her sinking spirits; but all 
the time his eyes kept turning in the direc- 
tion of the Santiago trail, for every moment 
he expected their pursuers to appear. 

Suddenly on the brow of the topmost of 
the low rolling hills that rose between the 
Rio Grande and the mesas, his keen sight 
discerned a black speck, which he knew 
had not been there a minute before: In 
the clear air of New Mexico, and over those 
bare, open downs far off things are seen with 
amazing distinctness; but at that distance 
it was impossible to say for certain what it 
was. Felipe said nothing of it to Josefa; 


what was the use of adding unnecessarily to 
her terrors. -He kept his eye vigilantly on 
the object of his suspicions. 


‘It is no use to try to hide,” said he to 


himself... ‘* There isn’t. cover enough 
among these scattering juniper bushes to 


hide a sheep. If it isa man he can see. us 
as piain as we do him, and he will know 
what we are by our actions. If it is a cow 
or a horse feeding, it will move slowly about; 
he will move straight 


if it is a man riding, 


on in a minute or two, and then I shall 


know.” 
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His uncertainty did not last long. be- 
fore five minutes elapsed the speck moved 
again and this time it descended the hill 
straight towards the fugitives tll it was lost 
to sight behind the brow of a nearer ridge. 
There was no longer any doubt lett in 
Felipe’s mind. 

«< Ay de mi,” said he to his mistress, ‘*we 
are pursued. It is one man only, as tar as 
I can see. It must be your father,” and he 
urged the horse on freshly. 
said. . the girl. 
He will kill 


you if he catches us. Never mind me. He 


* Run, -run,.. Felipe,;”’ 


Hide yourself somewhere. 


won’t kill me you know.” 
not that! I 
cried; but dark despair came over him. 


cant do that!” he 
His feet seemed like lead as he struggled 
looked 
The black speck had re-appeared 


forward. He over his shoulder 
again. 
again much closer and much larger; it was 
a galloping horseman. His last hope fled. 


‘There he comes!” he cried —and he 
seized the horse’s bridle and turning him to 
the left, headed him straight for the Rio 
Grande, which was but a_ few hundred 
yards away.” 

‘« What are you doing? Where are you 
going, Felipe?” exclaimed Josefa, troubled 
at this sudden change of direction and at 
the sudden fury of his face. 

*“ Where am I going ?” he echoed bitterly. 
‘¢ Don Estevan told me yesterday that IT must 
come to the Rio Grande find water 
enough to drown mysclt, and I am going to 
see, 

They came near the brink of the rushing 
river. behind them the galloping horseman 
was fast closing up the gap that. separated 
them. Felipe recognized his style of riding. 
Tt is your father! see!” he cricd m a.voice 
of ‘despair, but ‘he sha’n’t separate: us 
now, and he urged the horse. towards the 
water’s edge. 

“© stop, Felipe, stop! What madness is 


this?” cried the girl, and she drew rein and 
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approach it. 
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pulled up. Felipe seized the bridle his face 
aflame with baffled passion. 

‘« Loose the rein,” he cried to her desper- 
He will 


ately. ‘* Let the horse come on. 


carry you: over. I can swim.” 

“QO you are mad,” said she gazing on 
the wide rolling flood and the distant shore 
beyond. ‘* Don’t dream of such a thing. 
We shall both be drowned.” 

Well, let us drown then: we shall be 
together,” he exclaimed passionately. ‘‘Give 
. Better that than 
to be beaten like dogs and separated. As 


him the rein, Come on. 
he spoke he looked over his shoulder and 
saw that Salvador, his face raging with anger, 
was within a few yards of them. Felipe 
raised his arm to strike Josefa’s horse, and 
force him to take the desperate plunge into 
the boiling current. 

The desperate plunge was never taken. 
A shot cracked. Felipe felt a great blow 
and his right arm fell powerless to his side. 
Salvador was close by with a smoking pistol 
in hishand. Josefa’s terrified horse wheeled 
round and bounded away in terror from the 
bank of the dreaded river. Salvador dashed 
in between. her and Felipe and fired at him 


again. Felipe hardly knew if he was hit 


again or not, but instinctively he ran off 


Wound- 
ed and weaponless what could he do against 


some fifty yards and then stopped. 


the murderous fire-arm in the hands of the 
cacique ? 

‘* Yes, run, you villain, you scoundrel!” 
shouted Salvador. ‘* Run and don’t stop 
within a hundred leagues of me. If ever I 
catch you near the village again I'l] kill you 
—] will,” and he poured out a. torrent of 
abuse at the wretched youth who stood there 
on the river bank, the very picture of mis- 
ery, the blood running down his right arm 
and dropping from his hand to. the ground. 
Josefa saw him and overcome with pity and 
fear tor him turned her horse toward him, 
but the animai dreading the water refused to 
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Salvador rode up to her and seized her 
rein. ‘* Ah, traitress, ungrateful, disobe- 
dient!’ hissed his angry voice. ‘*‘ I'll set- 
tle with you for this piece of work, be sure.” 
And leaving Felipe he started away from the 
river dragging the horse and its rider after 
him across the sand dunes. 

The horse followed not unwillingly but 
too slowly for Salvador’s impatience. He 
dropped the rein, pulled his horse behind, 
and striking the other violently with his whip 
forced him into a gallop. The position was 
a tempting one to his passion and the cruel 
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raw-hide fell once and again not on the horse 
only but also on his rider. The girl uttered 
no sound and made no fesistance, only she 
bent forward over the animal’s neck before 
At this pitiful sight 
her lover gave a great cry of despair and 
started forward to the rescue, wounded and 
sut bleeding, exhaust- 


the shower of blows. 


unarmed as he was. 
ed, and on foot, it was hopeless for him to 

He made 
his failing 


attempt to overtake the horses. 
one despairing rush all 
strength, then he fell headlong and lay 


senseless on the sand. 
R. B. Townshend. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


CHRONICLES OF CAMP: WRIGHT'.—IHI. 


THE TOM-KIES, SHANEL-POMOS, E-DA-MAS, AND WYLACKIES. 


THE home of the Tom-kies, or Little 
Lakes, as they are called by the whites, was 
along the banks of the ‘Tom-ki Creek, a tol- 
erably large stream, exceedingly dangerous 
when swollen in the rainy season, which 
runs through that part of Mendocino County 
lying between the Russian and Kel Rivers 
and empties in the South Fork of the last 
named. ‘This creek courses through several 
little valleys, and in these, and others lying 
near about, like Scott’s Valley, the ‘Tom- 
kies lived contented and happy in their sim- 
ple ways, until that part of California was 
settled by the whites. 

These Indians are more intelligent, better 
proportioned, and hardier than their neigh- 
bors, the Yukas, and they were even more 

'In the series of studies of the cosmogony and other 
legends, the character, and history of the diflerent In- 
dian tribes about Round Valley, properly belonging to 
the “Chronicles of Camp Wright,” the papers upon the 


fon-Cowsand Yukas have bee anticipated in articles in 
he OVERLAND MONTHLY for June. July, and August 1884, 


so much so in fact that when 


inoffensive 
the Yukas were being exterminated by the 
whites in and about Round Valley, the Tom- 
kies remained unmolested until sometime in 
1872, when they were driven away from 
their homes in their little valleys by the 
What- 
ever reasons may have prompted the whites 


whites, and taken to the reservation. 
in their action, the removal, with time, 
proved most beneficial to the Indians, for 
they said afterwards that they were then 
starving, as the settlers wanted all the wild 


clover for their cattle and all the acorns for 
their hogs, and that now they had _ plenty to 
eat and to wear, more than they ever had 


before, and would be perfectly happy were 
it not for being away from their home — to 
which, like all the other Indians; they 
cling with great tenacity, not only from af- 
fection but also as a matter of religious be- 
lief. Some months aftewrard six of these 


Tom-kies, three men, two women, and a 


a littl: boy, suffering with uncontrollable 
nostalgia, ventured back to their old home, 
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and four of them, two men and two women, 
were killed by the whites; since then none 
of the tribe have dared to return thither. 
Like the majority of the Northern Califor- 
nia Indians the ‘Tom-kies have a story of the 
Creation that sounds singularly familiar, they 
believe that in the beginning the waters 
covered the earth and that the whole was 
enveloped in darkness and gloom until Mi- 
ke-lah, the Maker, appeared and lighted all 
with his presence and his work. ‘The habi- 
tation being prepared, Mi-ke-lah made all 
the Indians, the lom-kies first ; and before 
re-ascending to his home near the sun, he 
selected the wisest from among them, whom 
he named Coyote, the chief, and to whom 
he imparted much of his knowledge to be 
disseminated among the others for their good. 
Among the many gifts lett in the hands of 
Coyote for that purpose, was a bow with a 
quiver full of arrows, with directions. to 
teach the others how to make and use them 
so that they could hunt the game and have 
plenty to eat. But when Coyote, by con- 
stant practice, had become. very expert in 
their use, he kept the knowledge to himself 
instead of teaching the others, and he made 
them carry home all the game he killed, so 
that, in one sense, they all had to depend 
on him. So in every way, seeing himself 
the ‘* arcanum,’’ as it were, of human knowl- 
edge, he became very proud, and ambitious 
of always excelling the others by retaining 
for himself only the knowledge which Mi- 


ke-lah had given him for the good of all; 


Camp Wright. 


and whenéver questions were asked by the . 


others for their ‘information he even 


the wrong answers or explanations, and by 
and by threugh his instrumentality a great 
many who had at first been very good, like 
all things Mi-ke-lah had made, became very 
bad without knowing It. 

One day Coyote, while hunting, saw a 
large red deer betore him, and as he was 
fixing the arrow on the bow to slay the deer 
the bow flew into pieces and all the arrows 


With at. and the deer looked at witha 
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twinkle in his.cyes, as if he knew all about 
it, and turned slowly away, browsing as he 
went; while Coyote, almost broken-hearted 
at the wonderful mishap, went back sorrow- 
ing to his lodge, and believing that it was a 
punishment and a warning from Mi-ke-lah, 
he became conscience-stricken, refused all 
food, and did nothing but weep all the 
time. 

At last, one day he went back to -the 
spot where he had seen the deer, and care- 
fully gathered together all the pieces of the 
bow and arrows and brought them to his 
lodge, where he placed them. side by side 
on the ground in their proper places; and with 
this model before him, he began slowly to 
manufacture another bow and other arrows, 
at the same time making all sorts of good 
his conduct toward 
Mi-ke-lah 
Finally, 


resolutions to reform 
the others and tell them all that 
had said, if he succeeded. 
work was completed to his satisfaction, and 
he went out and hung the bow on the limbs 
of a tree for the sinews of which the string 
was made to. dry in the sun, and for four 
days and four nights he lay underneath it, 
watching it all the time. 

At the end of the fourth day he took it 
down and tried it, and found it to be a suc- 
cess. He became so elated that he forgot 
all his good resolutions. 

“When the Devil was sick, the Devila monk would 
be ; 

When the Devil was well, the devil a monk was he,” 

and like his great prototype, Coyote became 

fully as bad as he was before, if not worse. 

But one day Mi-ke-lah came down among 
the Tom-kies again, and he gathered them 
all around him, with Coyote, very much 
frightened, inthe middle; and he told them 
that Coyote by his wicked ambition. had 
become a cha-du-we/, a devil, who had _ per- 
verted all the good words that had been en- 
trusted to him alone for the good of all, 
and that, by so doing, he had made. bad 
that which Mi-ke-lah. had created good; 


that as a punishment for: his wickedness he 
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would become a de-zwth, a mean, cur-wolf, 
who would not dare hereafter to show him- 


self in the light of the dah, the sun, and 


that forevermore he would only come out to 
steal at night, and howl at the du-weh-da, 
the moon. 

And Coyote began to reel upon his feet, 
as if drunk, and fell upon his hands and 
knees; his body became covered all over 
with long, dirty yellow hair; his ears 
became pointed, and a bushy tail grew on 
him; and he gave a mournful howl and 
sneaked away from among the others, who 
pursued him with hoots of derision and 
cries of anger and hate. And ever since 
that time the mean, thievish, cowardly de- 
wth has been called a coyote. 

Mi-ke-lah then explained his. teachings, 
and the ears of the Tfom-kies were filled 
with good words; they were told never to 
steal, swear, kill, or do anything that they 
now knew was bad, and to build the sweat- 
houses, and to call to Mi-ke-lah therein, 
and that he would always listen to them. 
They were told never to leave the land that 
he had made for them; and that is the 
reason why the ‘Tom-kies, as wellas the other 
Indians, never leave ‘heir homes to wander 
Mi-ke-lah said that 
if they did so they would deprive others. of 


about Hke the whites. 


their homes; for to each tribe, to each 
people, a land had been given for its own 
use alone. 

Before coming on the reservation the 
Tom-kies disposed of their dead by burn- 
ing; and their reason for so doing was far 
more poetic than any of those urged so far 
by our modern advocates for cremation. 
A circular hole, some six feet in. diameter 
and. from three to four feet deep, was. filled 
with clean, dry twigs, strewn with some kind 
of bark, which exhaled a pleasing perfume 
when burning; the body of the dead, deco- 
rated with beads and other valuables in the 
possession of the deceased when living, was 
carefully laid thereon, and a fire. kindled. 
As the smoke ascended the soul of the de- 
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—parted went up to Aal-e-me-no-a, heaven: 


if it settled on the earth, the soul went to 
the wicked place, or bad world, in the en- 
trails of Loa-wgh, the earth. A heap of 
mouldering embers with a few white calcined 
bones, showing among the darker wood- 
ashes at the bottom of the grave, was soon 
all that was left; and when the last spark 
expired, the grave was refilled even with the 
ground, and nothing remained to show the 
last resting place of the dead, but the mem- 
ory of the spot in the hearts of his friends. 


Kast by north, some sixteen miles from 
Ukiah, the county seat of Mendocino, lies 
a small, fertile, tolerably well settled valley 
known as Potter, which until: May, 1872, 
was the home of the Shanel-pomos, or Pot- 
ter Valley Indians, the most numerous 
tribe on the reservation. 

Their traditions are somewhat analogous 
to those of the ‘Tom-kies, their deity being 
the same, Mi-ke-lah, the Maker. 
lieved that he created the world, and made 


They be- 


both the white man and the Indian —the 
first named out of the white willow, the last 
out of common wood. ‘The Indian re- 
mained where he was made, while the white 
man traveled to the East and settled it. 


When the twilight of the first night ap- 
proached, Mi-ke-lah told the Indian to cut 
a clean, straight stick and place it by his 
side as he laid down to sleep; and the next 
morning when he awoke, the stick had. dis- 
appeared, and in its place slept a. woman, 
whom the Indian took for his mate. Very 
soon, sooner than now-a-days, the earth be- 
came thickly peopled, and Mi-ke-lah se- 
lected from among the Indians one whom he 
made chief over all the others for the pur- 
pose of teaching them all that was good. 

He taught them the use of the bow and 
arrows, telling them at the same time that 
whenever they. shot with them at an elk, 


deer, or any other creature and missed, they 


( 


must not become angered at their bad for- 
tune or want of marksmanship, for it was a 
sign that Mi-ke-lah wanted the creature to 
live longer, as its time to die had_ not 
yet come. They were also instructed to 
build sweat-houses, and to worship therein 
decorated with a coronet of eagle feathers. 
But with time — and mainly by the perverse 
influence of a being called Coyote, who ap- 
pears to have been in the traditions of the 
Shanel-pomos as well as in those of nearly 
all the Northern California tribes, the em- 
bodied spirit of evil, rather than the cur- 
wolf known by that name — the good teach- 
ings were disregarded and forgotten. The 
Indians became so wicked that Mi-ke-lah in 
his wrath sent a great fire upon the earth 
and only a few good people were left alive. 

With time these increased and multiphed, 


until the earth was again re-peopled; and 


eventually, through the machinations 


Coyote, who never dies, these became as 
wicked as their predecessors. ‘This time a 


great flood was sent upon the earth, and 


everything that was alive except one good 
Shanel-pomo and his mate perished therein. 
As the waters rose Mi-ke-lah piled up rocks 
one above the other, upon which. he stood, 
until the pile became a great mountain, 
known by the white people as the Sanhedrim, 
and by the Indians as Ka-pa-mat-oak. 
When the water receded sometime after- 
ward, all the other mountains had been 
washed away and the earth had become a 
plain. So he created a gigantic mole, whom 
he ordered to burrow under the ground; 
and wherever it furrowed rose enormous 
mountains. The mole still lives in the 
bowels of the earth, and whenever it is at 
work earthquakes are felt all over the world. 
The clouds are a female being, sister of 
Mi-ke-lah, who is believed to exercise a 
baleful influence over the Shancl-pomos. 
She sometimes appeared to solitary men in 
the form of a beautiful woman, and beguiled 
them into falling desperately in love with 
her; and together they would ascend to the 
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sky in a. cloud and the Indian would never 
be seen again. Whenever the clouds hang 
low upon the mountain tops in the early 
autumn mornings, this woman, wrapped 
likea German Zwerge in ‘‘ etne Nebelkappe,” 
or cloak of mist, is often seen for a mo- 
ment as the mist melts away under the rays 
of the rising sun: and the poor Indian that 


unwarily happens to gaze upon her twice — 


and it is hard not to do so, for she is very 
beautiful — is. doomed; for her eyes have 
kindled a love within him that nothing can 
conquer, and he searches far and near un- 
til he meets her and with her his fate. 

‘Wind is only air in motion, but the mo- 
tion is caused by the rush of an_ invisible 
hairy being, who in flying through space 
stiffens and extends his long hairs on every 
side, like the ‘‘ quills upon the fretful 
porcupine.” 

Dancing took a prominent part in all the 
religious ceremonies of Shanel-pomos. 


The dances were preceded by a fast of some 


days, but the dance once begun they feasted 


together in sign of good fellowship and 
brotherly feeling. Every seventh year they 
had a dance symbolic of the constant fight 
between the principles of good and_ evil. 
A certain number of the men would gather 
together in the woods near the rancherias, 
and painted and disfigured in the most 
frightful manner to represent devils or coy- 
otes, would rush out again and attempt to 
force an entrance into ‘the villages, which 
were defended by the greater part of the 
inhabitants. ‘The day was spent in alter- 
nate attacks and repulses, which ended: with 
the setting sun, when, as a rule, the princi- 
ple of good triumphed over that of evil. 
Like all, or nearly all, the other tribes, 
they practiced a sort of polygamy — that 1s, 


when an appropriated woman did not con-’ 


duct herself properly, they put her away 
and took another, and thus the matter was 
settled without litigation. 

A belief exactly similar to that of the 
German /IVechselbalg prevails among them, 
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and* when a woman is delivered, the hus- 
band watches unceasingly by her side for 
four days and four nights, to prevent the 
mischievous mountain. dwarfs (like the 
Lrdgetster”’) from substituting their de- 
formed offspring for the usually well-shaped 
Indian child. 
quent to her confinement, the mother 1s 
forbidden to eat flesh of any kind. 

Like the the Shanel-pomos 
disposed of their dead by cremation; but 
they did not believe that the bad went to 


For a whole month subse- 


‘Tom-kies 


one place and the good to another — all the 
Shanel-pomos went to the same place after 
death, at the feet of Mi-ke-lah, 
warded the good in one way, and punished 


who re- 


the bad in another. 

Some thirteen years ago the Shanel-po- 
numbered considerably over. three 
In 1874 they had dwindled. to 


1 found them as 


mos 
thousand. 
less than four hundred. 
happy and contented on the reservation as 
they. possibly could be away from. their 
native place, which they believe Mi-ke-lah 
made especially for them, telling the In- 
dian to remain where he was made, while 
the white-man was sent on his way to the 
Kast -- which is the reason the whites are 
never satisfied to remain in one place, but 


wander away all over the world. 


IT]. 


The Pitt Rivers, were 


brought to the reservation about. 1861 from 


k.-da-mas, or 


Shasta County. They were a bold, warlike 


tribe, fine-featured, very intelligent, and 
mofe to be feared than ail the others. ‘They 


came trom very near the Modocs, and _ be- 


long to ‘the same class of Indians. From 
time immemorial, however, the E-da-mas 


have been at enmity with the Modocs, who 
formerly were in the habit of kidnapping 
their children and appropriating them for 
their own uses. 

When the majority of the E-da-mas came 
on the reservation, one of.their chiets, Cap- 
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tain Dick, remained with a small part of the 
tribe in the Pitt River Valley; and there ts 
no doubt that despite this old rooted enmity, 
the Modoc chief, Captain Jack, made secret 
overtures to Captain Dick with the view of 
combining their respective forces against the 
United States troops. Captain Dick reso- 
lutely declined, however, saying that the 
Modocs had always been bad, predatory In- 
dians, and that now that they had gotten 
themselves into trouble they could come out 
of it as best they might, for he would neither 
counsel nor abet them in their resistance. 

Notwithstanding this refusal, however, it 
is no less certain that for some time during 
the hostilities considerable excitement ex- 
isted among the [-da-mas not only on the 
Pitt River but also on the Round Valley res- 
ervation. Runners communicated between 
the Modoes and the of both places, 
and reliable data from the seat of war were 
known among the Indians on the reservation 
long before the same news reached the milli- 
tary authorities of Camp Wright through the 
medium of the newspapers. 

To guard in some manner against- any 
possible contingencies, the commanding 
officer, Major Woodruff, requested the In- 
dian agent to take away everything in the 
shape of weapons from the I-da-mas on the 
reservation, and gradually the excitement 
cooled off. 

I do not say too much when I say that 
had it not been for the presence of the 
small handful of troops at Camp Wright, 
and had the E-da-mas been stronger in 
numbers, it 1s probable that the Modoc war 
would have been protracted by an offensive 
between the two 


and defensive alliance 


tribes. In point of fact, the kind treatment 
of the Indian agent, Mr. Burchard, and the 
prompt measures adopted by the military 
authorities, the 


means of preventing some of these Indians 


were, In all likelihood, 


from joining the Modocs and making even 
more sanguinary one of the most extraordin- 


airy and demoralizing episodes. of modern 
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warfare. I say ‘‘ demoralizing” advisedly; 
for I have the evidence of tried officers, who 
had acted with distinguished gallantry. in 
the war between the States, and who assure 
me that the moral effect of repeated charges 
of column after column of rebel infantry, 
assisted by the continuous fire of numerous 
batteries, dwindled tnto insignificance when 
compared to the stealthy and sure death 
dealt on every side by an unseen enemy, 
whom it was impossible to reach and against 
whom skill, endurance, and courage proved 
unavailing. JI use the word as I would in 
speaking of the effect of an epidemic, the 
yellow fever or Asiatic cholera, for example, 
when the only thing left to those who can- 
not escape 1s to possess their souls in. pa- 
tience until the discase takes them away or 
leaves them alone. I have a distinct and 
somewhat unpleasant recollection of hearing 
some of my friends, well-informed people, 
wonder how a mere handful of half-starved 
Indians could keep regulars at bay for so 
long and inflict such severe loss upon them. 
I would advise these friends to take a pleas- 


ure trip to the Lava Beds, and then go to- 


one of our Southern cities when the cholera 
and yellow fever are both raging at the same 
time, then come back and tell me their 
mental expericnce. I do not speak for my- 
self, for, thank fate, I was not there; but 
some of my old friends were — and I shall 
never see them again. 

Despite the acknowledged intellectual 


pre-eminence of the Iv-da-mas, their tradi- 


tions are much wilder than those. of the. 


less favored tribes. They believed that a 
being whom they called Silk-waum created 
the world in the beginning, and. that he 
made the white men out of flint and the 
Indians out of wood. This being had two 
sons, the Black Fox and Coyote, one the per- 


When 


made its appearance in the 


sonification of good, the other ofevil. 
death first 
human: family, the Black Fox wished its 


Victim to return to life again after sleeping 
for a while, but Coyote wished otherwise, 


[ Sept. 


and expresses himself in the tradition of the 
K-da-mas in the same manner as in that of 
the Yukas,’ and his wishes likewise prevail. 

These two sons appear to have been left 
on earth for the purpose of teaching the 
Indians; but the words of Coyote, which 
are all evil, have more effect than those of 
the Black Fox, which are all good, and 
eventually the Indians become very bad. 

In the course of time Black Fox hasa 
son anda daughter, who are very good, 
while Coyote has a daughter Cun-mauk-wis- 
sle who is very bad. 
the young Black Fox, and wishes him. to 
marry her; but he chides her, saying that 
in @ne sense they are brother and sister. 
Thereupon she becomes angered and tries 
to work him injury in various ways, until at 
last she causes, in some manner, a great 
fire to devour all living things on earth save 
herself and La-we-cha, the eagle sister of 
the young Black Fox. : 

Cun-mauk-wissle then. gathers all the 
spirits of the dead, and wears them around 
her neck, strung upon a string like a neck- 
lace. ‘The spirit of the young Black Fox, 
however, takes refuge on. Mount Shasta, 
where it. hides for a long time in a cavern, 
until one day: La-we-cha, his eagle -sister, 
in circling around the top of the mountain, 
hears its moans and in some way restores it 
to its original form. ‘They then go. to- 
gether in quest of Cun-mauk-wissle, whom 
they succeed in killing. ‘They take the 
necklace of spirits from around her neck 


and throw it into a lake, when all the spirits 


re-assume their former shape, and scatter- 
ing to the four points of the compass, re- 
people the earth. 

The E-da-mas were inveterate gamblers 
at one time; though this vice was fairly 
eradicated among those on the reservation. 
Gambling was carried on somewhat after the 
fashion of the favorite game called ‘‘odd 
and even.” Four sticks were hidden under 
a basket by one of the players. The long 
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sticks were held in one hand, the short ones 
in the other... ‘The winner, of course, was 
the one who made the right guess as to 
which hand held the long and which the 
short sticks. 

Their custom in disposing of their dead 
was to burn them whenever circumstances 
permitted; and it was considered a great 
misfortune, not only to the dead, but also 
to the living relatives, when burial had to 
be resorted to. 

In no other tribe, perhaps, can the deca- 
dence of the Indian race be better observed 
in. the E-da-mas. They numbered 
seventy-eight on the reservation in 1574, 
thirty-two males and forty-six. females. 
They were remarkably well formed, both 
men and women, and yet there were only 
five children among them, three boys and 


two girls. 
LV. 


Seldom have I. seen more beautiful and 
romantic the 
mountain road leading from Round Valley 
Gently and gradually 


scenery than from narrow 
to Summit Valley. 
ascending all the time on the sides and top 
of rugged, wooded mountains, the road winds 
and rewinds upon itself, displaying new beau- 
ties at every turn, each more delightful than 
the one preceding. Anon the way leads under 
thick green vaults of leaves, formed by the 
tall trees. arching overhead, with faint 
streak of blue sky showing at times through 
the green; and again these same trees ap- 
pear and disappear on each and every side, 
like cathedral columns, the aisles between 
opening in ever changing vistas, with the 
songs of feathered choristers ringing from 
one to the other; until the summit of the 
ridge between the two valleys is reached, 
and all the beauties that. have been appear- 
ing one by one combine together and form, 
as the sun rises higher and higher, sending 
rays of brilliant light into every nook and 
corner, one of the most marvelous pictures 
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a,10ng nature’s remote and almost unknown 
treasures. 

Long shall | remember that early sum- 
mcr morning. when, just starting upon a 
scout, and having reached that delightful 
spot, I dismounted from old Comanche ‘ to 
linger a moment and impress upon my mind 


this charming picture of California scenery. 


All around everywhere, the long sweep of 


the mighty. mountains, looking cool and 
many tinted under the morning sun; unroll- 
ing itselfat my feet like a green carpet thickly 


strewn with multi-colored wild flowers, the 


Ome-haut smiling in the sun; beyond, to 


the south, looming grander than ever in the 
blue distance, the majestic Sanhedrim; in 
the Yolle Bolles 
peaks, overtopped. by their needle-like king 


east the white or snow 
Mount Wirt; and on my right, seen dimly 


through my glass, the faint line of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

As [I stood inhaling new life with every 
breath of the pure mountain air, freighted 
with the perfume of the dew-tipped wild 
flowers, and listening to the soft, musical 
whispers of the sea breeze, like the sighs of 
an Italian harp in the pines above my head, 
the sweet, low tones of a voice that Is gone 
came back to me, mellowing my heart as in 
days of old, when it was: younger and bet- 
ter, with the lovely cradle-song of The 
Princess: 

“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea ; 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea!” 


And as. the sweet refrain died slowly away 


with the breeze among the. pines, there 
came ‘to my mind a reverie like a vision. 
The sunlit mountains disappeared, and at 
my. fect, chaotic and. shapeless as when it 
sprung from the creating hand, lay a world; 
and. one by one, succeeding one another 
like dissolving views, came the scenes of an 
almost forgotten past. 

In Comanche our readers will recognize an old friend, 
whose story was told in the OVERLAND for June, 15386, 
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I saw: a youth standing in academic 
halls declaiming the grand old) Koman 
theses —a boy with laurels before him, and 
around his neck the green collar of imperial 
St. Cyr. The scene changed, and the boy 
Stood on one of the seven hills, looking 
down on the windings of the Tiber, with 
the Eternal.City basking in the sun at his 
feet, and the shadowy forms of the dead 
heroes of past ages growing into shape before 
him —and the wind of the western. sea 
came stronger, as if many voices were 
borne upon it: C.esar Imperator, 
moriturite salutant.” I stood under balmy 
skies, and saw the youth grown into the 
man, riding over Southern battlefields with 
the cheers of victory ringing 1n_ his ears, 
while the earth drank the life-blood of his 
dearest friends——spared when his_ betters 
died. 1 saw him in a still brighter and 
dearer land, sorrowing with gallant hearts, 
who, vanquished, yet remained uncon- 
quered; wandering with sadly echoing foot- 
steps amid princely halls where his dead an- 
cestry had once rallied around a_ decaying 
throne; wandering witha sigh in his heart for 
departed graces, for his spurred heel trod 
Where. an empress had knelt: in 
never ending succession, like clouds across 
the face of the moon, buried and almost 
forgotten memories, each sadder than the 
one before, assumed tangible shapes, and the 
past was once more the present. Ahd as 
the clouds crossed’ my memory denser. and 
darker; Hay’s ‘* Lagrimas”’ came to my 
mind like a wail: 

“(rod give me tears! 

Loose the tierce band that binds my tired brain, 
(rive me the melting heart of other vears, 

And let me weep again! 

Before me pass 
The shapes of things inexorably true. 
(rone is the sparkle of transiorming cew 

every blade of grass. 

“Tn lite’s high noon 
Aimiless J stand, my promised’ task undone, 
And ratse my hot eves to the angry sun, 


That will down Low 


furned into gall 
Are the sweet joys of childhood’s sunny reign ; 
And memory isa torture, love a chain 

That binds my life in thrall. 


“And -childhoed’s pain 
Could to me now the purest rapture. yield ; 
I pray for tears as in his parching fields 
The husbandman for rain.” 


And all at once, as if in answer to such 
wailings, there came upon my startled ears 
the sound as if of a mighty voice, its sten- 
torian echoes resounding farand near among 
the trees; and turning my awesstruck face, I 
beheld Comanche looking. at me open- 


mouthed with an unpleasant light in his 


cunning eye, as if he was tired of waiting for 
me; and as he is not a whit more accus- 
tomed to waiting when he feels like going 
than Louis XIV, of impatient memory, | 
concluded that it would be best for me to 
obey him at once, unless. I wished to scout 
as a biped instead of ona quadruped. And 
so we mounted and rode away. 

[ doubt very much if, not many years 
ago, my Musings upon the Summit ridge, 
would not have been interrupted even more 
unpleasantly than by Comanche ; for we 
stood upon the threshold of the old home 
of the Wylackies, the most vicious, warlike, 
and predatory tribe in the history of Round 
Valley. 

from Summit Valley a gradual descent of 
from three to four miles brings one to what 
is known by the settlers as the North Eel, 
and which is, geographically speaking, the 
North of kel River. Just below where 
the trail crosses it, rises a formidable obsta- 
cle in the way of the river, in the shape of 
an enormous bowlder, or rather mass of 
rocks; and as one advances toward it, the 
river seems to end abruptly and. disappears 
entirely out of view ; but, as he approaches 
nearer, he sees that, turned by this mass, 
it strikes off at a tangent-and cuts. its way 
through the rocks at right angles, then con- 
tinues to its junction with the main. Eel 


River some six miles lower down. “Fhis fis- 
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sure is known as Rocky Canon and is one 
of the most interesting features of the coun- 
try. On each side of the North Fork, from 
where Hull’s Creek intersects with it to its 
junction with the main river, the ground 
gently slopes down to the water; and these 
plateaus and slopes are thickly covered with 
wild oats, affording ample subsistence for 
thousands of sheep and horses — wherefore 
all this part of the country 1s known as the 
Horse Ranch. Here, on each side of the 
river and as far north as the Kicka-wauka 
Creek, sume twenty miles beyond the North 
Fork, was in former times the home of the 
Wylackies. 

The name Wylackie, however, 1s not the 
proper appellation of the tribe. They were 
known by the other Indians as the Nome- 
cults, or ‘‘ Nation of Warriors’ —a title to 
which they certainly had some right, for 
they were at enmity with all their neighbors. 
They were nearly extinct in 1874, there be- 
ing only one old man among the few on the 
reservation. Some twelve or fifteen of them 
still lived in their old home beyond the 
North Fork, working fora man named Fen- 
ton. 

They believed that Na-i-cha made the 
earth and everything else, together. with 
Coyote, the great. mischief-maker. After 
the earth was made, Na-i-cha made the sun 
and gave it to the safe keeping of a good old 
woman living on the top of a high moun- 
tain ; and she was so. careful of her charge 
that the only times the sun shone upon the 
earth were. when she left the door of- her 
house open, which was but seldom. She 
had seven sons, strong and_ stalwart, who 
relieved each other in guarding the great 
luminary. But one day Coyote stole into 
the house and ran away with it, pursued 
closely by the sons of Shal-la, the old wom- 
an; and being overtaken, Coyote in his an- 
ger dashed the sun upon. the ground and 
broke it into thousands of pieces. ‘The 
wailings of Shal-la at the sight of her broken 
treasure brought Na-i-cha down from the 
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sky. He took up two of the largest frag- 
ments and made from them the sun and 
moon; gathered all the smaller, of which 
he made stars ; and hung them all up in the 
sky, where Coyote could not reach them. 

In the course of time the earth became 
thickly peopled, and Coyote, in divers ways, 
made everybody so wicked that. Na-i-cha 
became angered and sent a great deluge up- 
on the earth, and every human being per- 
ished; nothing remained alive but the birds 
and such other living things as could fly out 
of the reach of the waters. 

long afterward Na-i-cha came down from 
above. once more, and having traveled all 
Over the earth he halted to rest one after- 
noon at the foot of the Sah-met or Rocky 
Cafion. It was midsummer, the sunbeams 


were strong, and overpowered by the heat 


he fell asleep. The blueflies buzzing about 
his head. disturbed him, and as he woke 
and gazed around him he thought it too bad 
the fair earth should bloom with no one to 


admire or enjoy its beauties but the birds 


and the tlies,; and he made all the other ani- 


mals over again and bade them roam in the 


mountains as of- yore. 


That night before he slept again he cut a 
great many green willow. twigs and planted 
them all around him; and as he lay down 
he told them to be sure and wake him early 
When daylight came the 


twigs had disappeared; but in the place of 


next morning. 
each stood a man or woman, and they all 
awakened Na-i-cha as he had commanded 
them to do. He gave them many good 
words and rules for their guidance, and when 
he ceased he bade them travel towards the 
east and settle that part of the earth. 

The next evening he did the same; but 
the twigs were of a different kind of wood. 
The next morning, when they woke him he 
repeated his advice, and then started them 
toward the west. 
ferent kind of wood, were sent to the south, 
and the fourth company to the north. And 
then he made the Nome-cults, and bade them 


The next, again of a dif- 
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stay where they were, and be happy in the 
fruits of the earth that he had made for 
them. And from the top of the Sah-met he 
went back to his home and never came again. 

The Nome-cults were the only tribe in the 
vicinity of Round Valley who used poisoned 
arrows. The largest rattlesnakes obtainable, 
and consequently the most venomous, were 
caught and killed, the poison glands careful- 
ly extracted and placed in the gall bladders 
of animals until the whole became thor- 
oughly mixed and decomposed; the arrow- 
heads were then anointed with some sticky 
substance, usually the pitch or sap of the 
pine, and then dipped into the composition 
and left fora fixed time. ‘Vhese arrows were 
always used in warfare, and also when the 
deer and other game were: wanted for the 
skins only. The animal even if only slightly 
wounded would soon swell up and die, and 
not being able to run very far would soon be 
come up with. 

The Nome-cults, comparatively speaking 
and in contradistinction to the Yukas, 
Pomos, and other tribes in their vicinity, 
may be said to have been a people of ** bold 
emprise’’; for they were known. far and 
near and generally feared among the other 
tribes, and they were the only ones who of- 
fered open resistance to the establishment 
and encroachments of the whites in this part 
of the State of California. ‘They were trained 
to weapons: as soon as a boy was able to 
toddle about, a miniature -bow and arrows 


were placed in his hands and he amused 


himself from sunrise to sunset by transtixing- 


lizards and other small reptiles and animals, 
even flies, until by the time he arrived at the 
age commonly known among us as that of 
‘reason,’ he had become. thoroughly pro- 
ficient in their use and able to accompany 
his seniors in the chase with credit to him- 
self. 

Iam told that they generally disposed 
of their dead by burial, the fect of the 
~their belief 


corpse being toward the west 


being that when the dead: arise. on the 


last day they: will have to. travel a>cer- 
tain distance in that direction before as- 
cending Na-i-cha. When, -in their 
constant’ combats with the other tribes, 
any of their warriors were killed, the poss- 
ession of the dead bodies was retained at 
all hazards, and they were carried from the 
field and interred in some pleasant sheltered 
nook within the territory of the tribe; but 
nothing was erected or Iceft to mark the spot 
where the warrior rested in his last sleep 
until he rose once more with his face to the 


west, and began his last march ferra 


firma to his final ‘* billet? with Na-i-cha on 


high. <A singular custom: prevailed among 


them in cases where death was met with 
bloodshed, and I tound it still. existing 
among the upper-country tribes. fire 
was kindled upon the spot where the blood 
had coagulated on the ground underneath 
the wounds, and the relatives or friends of 
the dead gathered around it until the last 
spark expired, when each took up a handful 
of cold ashes, sprinkled them over his 
body, and then left the spot, leaving the 
other ashes to be dispersed by the wind, or 
beaten down and washed off by the rain. 

I saw this ceremony once in the. wild 
country lying between the Redwood Creek 
and the Trinity River, within the present 
limits of Humboldt County. I was. sta- 
tioned at the time with Colonel Nelson, at 
Camp Gaston, near the Hoopa reservition, 
a year or two later, under the command of 
my friend Colonel Mizner. =A Redwood 
Indian had been murdered. by a malignant 
white man, presumably with the view of 
stirring up difficulties between the whites 
and Indians, and. of bringing. about a sec- 
ond Modoc War in gratification of some 


erudge held by the murderer against the 


other whites. ‘The excitement among the 
Indians and the respectable whites in the 
Vicinity waxed very high for some days, and 
as one of the two companies forming the 
customary garrison ot the post was absent at 


the time, participating in the hostilities 
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among the lava beds, the Colonel applied 
to General Schofield for another company, 
with the distinct understanding that the ap- 
plication was made to protect the Indians 
from the whites and not the whites from the 
Indians——- in which assertion the gallant old 
soldier. was. right, as he generally is.. He 
had at once sent an officer with a small de- 
tachment to apprehend. the murderer, who 
had escaped, and as far as I know, 1s still 
at large. . Meanwhile I went to the spot’to 
judge. for myself of the occurrence, and 
thus became a witness to the ceremony just 
described. I have since found it practised 
in other places, and among other tribes. 

The superstitions of this tribe were akin 
to those of the Yukas and Redwoods. al- 
though in many respects dissimilar. “The 
phantasmagoric effects.of the moonbeams 
upon the gray boulders of the Eel Rivers 
were the fruitful source of visions for which 
no reasonable or tranquilizing solution.could 
be found by the unreasoning seers. | The 
Rocky Canon, or Sah-met, with its deep 
pools running underneath the rock, made 
cloomy by the sombre hues of the brown 
walls, was the haunted place par excellence 
of. the Nome-cults... Fabulous. amphib- 
lous: monsters. of inexplicable shape. had 
their homes beneath the green surface, and 
of nights a gigantic being wrapped in white 
drapery, with its loose folds moving to and 
fro in the night breeze, and with eyes like 
lurid fire, was seen gesticulating or beckon- 
ing from the rocky pinnacle to some wander- 
ing Indian — who, disregarding its evident 
desire for an interview, fled. incontinently in 
mortal fear and took good care afterwards 
not to adventure himself too close to the 
spot either by day or by night. 

Since then the Sah-met has been the scene 
of more than-one Indian massacre by white 
men, and if ghosts ever. revisit the spot 
where they passed from one life to another, 
Rocky 
Cahoon ought to be pretty well provided 


every <crevice..and ‘niche -in the 


with tenants. 
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In the north-east corner of the territory of 
the Nome-cults the North Fork of Eel 
River, which up to this place, going up 
stream, follows a course almost due east, 
abruptly turns almost due north; and in 
this elbow is the intersection of Hull’s Creek 
with the river, forming, so to speak, a trinity 
of streams, with a solitary, cubical bowlder 
some thirty fect in height rising in the very 
centre of the wide space formed by the 
junction and change of direction. I desig- 
nated it in a topographical map as ‘‘ Sentry 
Rock.” There is nothing peculiarly striking 
about the bowlder in itself; but its position, 
surroundings, and the tradition linked with 
it, make it interesting... ‘To me it had the 
effect of a sentinel on. duty, keeping guard 
over the three streams at onee and turned 
into stone for some dercliction or breach of 
discipline —- like Lot’s wife. Why not? 

To the wandering Wylackie, however, 
much wholesome fear is added to whatever 
other interest It may possess in his eyes ; for 
this rock has been fatal to more than one of 
his. fast-disappearing tribe. Once upon a 
time a Yuka hunter, who had adventured 
himself'in the Wylackie country pursuit 
of a wounded buck, was hemmed in by a 
party of Nome-cults;. and pressed from every 
side he took refuge on the top of the bowl- 
der, where he sticceeded in gallantly de- 
fending himself single-handed for some 
hours ; but overcome at last by fatigue and 
wounds and overwhelmed by numbers he 
gave up. the ghost andthe ghost has re- 
mained there ever since. 

When the rains came on, and the streams 


were swollen and exceedingly dangerous, a 


party of Wylackies returning home one eve- 


ning came to the crossing, and as they were 
dehberating as to which was the safest place 
to cross, they perceived an Indian standing 
upright on the bowlder, high above the roar- 
ing waters, who silently beckoned to them, 
motioning as they thought toward the most 
practicable spot to cross over safely. Acting 
upon this welcome information, they at once 
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entered the river ; and that was the last that 
was ever seen of them alive all but one, 
who succeeded after incredible efforts in 
reaching the bowlder and a safe lodgment 
thereon, but to his great surprise, he found 
himself alone there.. the. storm- 
rush subsided, he started for home, reached 
it safely, and related the occurrence. A 
search was made for the others, and their 
bodies were found ata great distance below 
the bowlder, covered with bruises trom the 
rocks, against which they had been dashed 
by the angry waves billows. ‘The 
Strangest part of the story, however, is that 
all those who were drowned belonged to the 
party that had murdered the Yuka hunter, 
while the one who was saved had been 
quietly at home rocking the baby during the 
occurrence. At least so runs the more than 
twice-told tale ; from which it would appear 
that the ghost knew all-about common as 
well as poetic justice. Be that as it may, 
however, it appears also that it reconsidered 
its action afterward and regretted its clem- 
ency ; for it became most persistent in. its 
endeavors to inveigle and drown others who 
not only did not participate in the murder, 
but Were not even born at the time or very 
likely thought of —1in which it unhappily 
succceded. 

The old Petaluma and Weaverville trail, 
cut by Samuel Kelsey in 1854, crosses at 
the junction of the two. streams immediately 
above the haunted bowlder, but it is now 


very seldom used, and the marks are nearly 


obliterated. One October. while Ona SCOUT, * 


fecling interested in the rehe of former ex- 
plorers, I left my party at the crossing near 
the Sah-met with orders to return. directly 
home while [ went up: alone, sometimes on 
one side of the river sometimes on the other, 
my Objective point being the intersection of 
North ‘Eel. I had 


Started from my scouting. camp bright and 


Hull's creek with the 


early, understanding that [I had something 
like a thirty miles trail-less ride betore me; 


but what between taking notes licre and 
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there, and getting lost in chemisal and deep 
ravines running in and out in all directions, 
I made a mistake of at least eight hours and 
ever so many miles in my time and where- 
abouts, and found myself just as the moon 
began to rise at the junction of the streams, 
with a horse unable to proceed further from 
fatigue and hunger, and I myself about as 
badly off. 

‘A. short calculation demonstrated to my 
full and. somewhat melancholy satisfaction 
that I was between twenty-four and twenty- 
cight miles from the crooked flag staff at 
Camp Wright; and under the circumstances 
[ could think of nothing better but to give 
a breathing spell to my mare for an. hour or 
so, and then to keep on across /evra incog- 
nita with poor Katie under me and the 
moon above. ‘The mare was decidedly of 
my opinion, and after I had relieved her of 
her saddle and bridle, she took a few rolls, 
first on one side and then on the other, with 
a final turn-over in the sand ; and after one 
or two half-satisfied half-complaining 
grunts she began to crop the dry. grass on 
the bank. 

The peculiar meeting of the streams, the 
like of which I had seldom seen, the sur- 
rounding high mountains looming up grand- 
ly and gloomily on every side, in a word, 
the hour and the scene were Impressive, and 
I began to feel tolerably lonesome as well as 
very hungry — with a little anxiety besides 
at the many miles between my weary bones 
and. my dear old mattress. But the only 
thing I had to. do just then was to possess 
my soul in patience and wait for Katie. 

Whenever a soldicr’s colic. seized me 
sang a few lines of ** Home, swect home.” 


When the ‘‘-birds: that-come at call” 


had no sensible intuence upon my depleted . 


gastronomic apparatus I whistled a few bars, 
and somehow it had a good effect -— at any 
rate I did not waste as much. breath. For 
a change at times when the absolutely awful 
solitude. oppressed me more than at others 


| undertook wz pas seu/, and bowed to an 


= 
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imaginary partner among equally imaginary 
‘+ Lancers”; but I only did this once — I 
was too tired to do myself credit, and then 
again I no sooner got through ‘*‘ swinging 
round the circle’”’ as the last figure, than I 
had visions of barmecide chicken salads and 
full champagne glasses, without which in 
my opinion round and square dances are 
frauds; and as I had not even a solitary 
cracker to replace them after they had van- 
ished, I gave up my Terpsichorean reminis- 
cences in disgust. 

Happening to look at the watch-bowlder, 
I thought of its peculiar, solitary position, 
rising right in the centre’ of the triune 
stream, and what a splendid perch it would 
make for a sentinel to shout, ‘* Who comes 
there?” ora French zize?.” to some 


German ‘* da?” coming down either 


of the rivers: en vovageurs.” ‘The moon 
had cleared the top of the high mountain 
in front between the two streams, and as 
the yellow light fell upon the rock I per- 
ceived, something white and black moving 
upon the top. Some water-bird or screech- 


owl I thought, as I picked up a stone and 
threw it at the object. 

It changed its position but did not fly off ; 
and to kill time until Katie had. replenished 
herself 1 began to throw rocks at it one after 
another. ‘Then, my curiosity getting the 
better of me, I advanced closer until I stood 
some twenty feet or so from the bowlder, 
and aiming carefully at the thing — which 
by this time had assumed an appearance 
very much like that of a little girl dressed in 
black and white mourning — I shied my last 
pebble at it. I heard it strike the rock, and 
the next thing [knew I was burrowing with my 
nose in the sand — absolutely rooting. I had 
carried the war into Africa, and a A/ephites 


Americana had routed me ingloriously. 


I am thankful, however, that we did not 
learn till afterward that the bowlder was 
haunted by the ghost of the Indian hunter ; 
for I do not like solitary Indians after dark 
at. crossings, especially with bowlders near 
at hand: I met one behind one. once, and 
he came near making a disconsolate ghost 


of me. 
A. G: Zassin. 
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THE title of this paper 1s imitated from 
one of Mr. Lowell’s own essays, which treats 
of Emerson, but in which the writer confines 
himselt to. a consideration of the Concord 
philosopher in the capacity of a public lec- 
turer. It is the purpose here not to discuss 
Lowell the essayist, or Lowell the humorist, 
or Lowell the diplomat, or Lowell the after- 
dinner speaker, but to consider only his 
work in the department of serious poetry. 

There is a certain propriety in a critical 
study of such scope, because it begins to 
seem that Mr. Lowell's. contribution to 


poetical Hterature is ended. Since the pub- 


lication of the ‘* Three Memorial Poems ” 
ten years ago, he has printed no poem of 
magnitude or importance. It would be im- 
possible for a careful observer of his genius 
to attribute this long silence to indolence 
ora deliberate intention to rest on laurels 
already won. His verse has never. been 
that of a premeditative artist... He has al- 
Ways Written In the imperative inspiration of 
a song that would out. If Lowell had had 
a great song to sing within the past few 
years, he himself could not have withheld it 
from utterance. He is essentially a lyrical 


poet, and lyrical poetry is subjective and 
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spontaneous. It expresscs the thoughts and 
feelings of the singer, and is great in propor- 
tion as these are of sufficient catholicity and 
depth to make him acceptable as a repre- 
sentative voice. In dramatic poetry, on the 
other hand, we have the objective portrayal 
of character. Lowell is. destitute of the 
dramatic faculty. Even in ** A Glance be- 
hind: the Curtain,” which introduces an 


imaginary. conversation between Oliver 
Cromwell and John Hampden, the dialocue 
consists entirely of clevated declamation 
and the poem 1s really a lyric in spite of. its 
quasi-dramatic form. It is but natural that 
the better work of the dramatists is done in 
middle-life or even old age. ‘The wider his 
observation, the maturer his experience, the 
more realistically can an artist create men 
and women and endow them with human 
attributes. It is otherwise however with the 


lyric poet. Youth ts the period of most in- 


tense feeling and of least reserve in its ex- 


pression. It 1S Moreover the exe riod when 
the new ideas -and tendencies in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere are taken up with avidity 
and: preached passionate: carnestness. 
Middle life is reflective and: Conservative. 
In’ Longfellow’s ‘Golden “Legend” the 
abbot says : 
‘Time. dias. laid 
my hreart, gently, mot siting it, 
Buteas acharper laws his open prin 
his harp to deaden tts. vibrations.” 
It is an obvious inference from: the truth 


here so beautifully expressed that the lvrics 


that come most. directly from the: heart. 


and go most unerringly to the heart of the 
listener. are as a-rule producttons. ot youth. 
Lowell himself shows a recognition of this 
fact in one of his most exquisite. poems, 
the Twilight,” written in comparatively 
recent years. 


Oo niv life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, Live and rejoice 
That asked not for causes or reasons. 


Bnt made us all teelinge and voice ? 


When we went with. the winds. in their blowing. 


When Nature and we were peers, 


[Sept. 


And we seemed to share in the flowing 
Of the inexhaustible vears ? 
And vet could T live it over, 
This life that stirs in my brain, 
Could | be both maiden and lover, 
Moon and tide, bee and elover, 
As I seem to have been, once again, 
Could T but speak and show it, 
This pleasure more-sharp than pain, 
That batfles-and lures me so, 
The world should not lack a poet, 
Suchoas ait had 
In the ages glad, 
Long ago.” 
The same general thought is in the open- 
ing lines of “The. Cathedral” often re- 
curs one form or another in his later 
poems. 

But beyond the simple fact that Mr. Low- 
ell has grown old, there is the further con- 
sideration that the great moral and _ political 
reform, the agitation of which bred a race 
of great orators, poets, and heroes thirty-five 
years ago, has been accomplished. |The 
slavery question was Lowell’s most potent 
inspiration, and its direct or indirect influ- 
ence Is perceptible in all his more vigorous 
poems. It is. difficult for us of the present 
day to realize the state of popular consclous- 
ness. in the face of that absorbing issue. Its 
discussion took all forms and cropped out 
everyWhere. It was not a matter of mere 


political expediency, but of cternal right and 


wrong, to be settled only by the supreme 


appeal to arms. Since the close of the ‘‘ir- 
repressible conflict” there has been no pub- 
lic. question that was at once profoundly 
ethical and of universal interest to afford a 


And with 


commendable self-restraint, perceiving that 


theme for great lyrical poetry. 


he had written all that it was committed: to 
hiny to write, Lowell has refrained from 
echoing his former self. The versatility of 
his taculties has opened other fields of ef- 
fort, and in each of several departments he 
has met with such success as would. satisfy 
most men if it were the sole accomplishment 


of a whole life. From the nature of his 
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genius as well as the force of external cir- 
cumstances, his original work as a_ poet ter- 
minated comparatively early in his career, 
but the results are not meagre in quantity, 
and in quality his finest lines belong to the 
very highest order of lyrics. 

The most salient characteristic of Iow- 
ell’s poetry has already been indicated — its 
spontaneity. In type he bears a close re- 
semblance to the primitive bards. — His 
thought is not conceived in prose and trans- 
lated into metre ; it finds its original and 
necessary expression rhythmical form. 
There has been no toilsome elaboration, no 
fastidious emendation. His poems always 
have the spontaneity of improvisation, and 
those conceived in his best moments a fervor 
as intense:as that of the songs formerly sung 
on the eve of battle. 
taken at random. 


Instances may be 


‘* Among the toil-worn poor my soul is seeking 
For one to bring the Maker’s name to light, 

To be the voice of that almighty speaking 
Which every age demands to do it right. 


“ Proprieties our silken bands environ ; 
He who would be the tongue of this wide land 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy iron, 


. 


And strike it with a toil-imbrownéd hand 


“ive to Cosar what is Cresar’s Yes, but tell me 
if vou can, 

Is this superscription Cresar’s here upon our brother 
man? 

Is not here some other's image, dark and sullied 
though it be, 

In this fellow-soul that worships, struge¢les God- 


ward, even as we 2’ 


* Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages 
but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ‘twixt-old. sys- 
tems and the Word; 

Trath forever on the scatlold, Wrong torever on 
the-throne, 

Yet that scaffold swavs the future, and behind the 
dim unknown, 

Standeth God. within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own.” 


Ft 48 read. some. .of the 


strophes of the Commemoration, Ode with- 


impossible to 


Volk. 
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out an exaltation of heart and a quickening 
of the pulse. They affect one like noble 
music, appealing directly to the emotions 
and bringing tears to the eyes. 

It is doubtful whether any of Lowell's 
critics have rated this quality of his genius 
at its true value, or realized how rare it 1s 
in modern poetry. The current taste of 
the day has seemed to crave something even 
beyond the exquisite Art of Tennyson, and 
has enjoyed the exotic luxuriance of rhythm 
and 


artifice of Swinburne 


It was probably a healthy re- 


and verbal 

his followers. 
action from this school of poetry that led to 
the enthusiastic reception of Walt Whitman’s 
‘¢ Leaves Grass.”in. England... 
appeared to. be at the opposite extreme 
from the hot-house products of the reigning 
British muse, and in many respects it cer- 
tainly was. But Whitman 
taneous poet, although his unconventional- 


is not a spon- 
ity and. uncouthness of form lead one at 
first sight so to pronounce him. He is a 
subtle thinker, intensely self-conscious, and 
His 
brawniness ts inborn, but the expression of 
Little 


much more of an artist than a bard. 


it is often obviously premeditated. 


traces of pedantry, even, creep Into his work, 


as in the capricious use of French words 
and phrases where the english affords perfect 
equivalents. I find in Lowell at all times 
self-surrender, an abandonment to the im- 
pulse of the theme, and a lyrical fervor that 
makes it seem impossible that the thought 
could have extsted without the music. 

The productions of such a temperament 
are necessarily uneven in merit, and ocea- 
sionally exhibit technical flaws. Lines 
conceived in times of genuine inspiration 
are of perennial beauty, -but if the bard 
mistake his mood, or prolong his song after 
the fine frenzy has subsided, the result is 


halting verses. and sometimes absolute 


great advantage if he can 
back the 


There would have been 


prose. It isa 


afterwards ‘* summon original 
and mend.” 


further improvement, 1f Lowell could also, 
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in his calmer hours, have applied his own 
critical faculty to his work and omitted the 
weaker portions. There is much however 
to be said in extenuation of his minor faults 
of versification and rhythm. Where the 
thought spontaneously clothes itself in 
rhyme, there will always be, along with the 
ancient fire, some of the ruggedness of. the 
primitive sagas and epics. [.owell’s instinct 
in the choice of words, and his natural ear 
for rhythm are good. but where a. line 
does not actually transgress metrical laws, 
he will not pare away its native vigor simply 
to make it smoother to the ear. 

It should be noticed before leaving this 
branch of the subject that the truce, spon- 
taneous poet of the heart is clearly mani- 
fested in J.owell’s personal and domestic 
poems. There is a sweet and genuine 
tenderness in ‘‘ My Love ’ and other similar 
compositions, all of them being evidently 
addressed to a living object and not a fanci- 


ful mistress. The grief of ‘*.A\fter the Burial” 


is terrible in its reality ; it has not a sugges- 
tion of the theatrical. The exquisite com- 
panion pieces ‘* Auf Wiedersehen”’ and 
‘¢ Palinode ” express a subdued and calmer 
but still life-long sorrow. 

An analysis of Mr. Lowell’s intellectual 
constitution must begin with a glance at the 
hereditary influences that moulded it. ‘The 
Puritans of Massachusetts were men of the 
strongest convictions.on all possible subjects. 
Their sanctity was. not superficial but filled 
the heart and constituted the deep current 
moving their lives. At the same time, the 
Pharisees themselves could not have been 
more solicitous about the exactly proper 


performance of the most trivial outward acts. 


In tact no act was trivial or devoid: of 


spiritual ‘significance. In their conception 
there was one great law that regulated the 
salvation of the soul and the style of a coat 
or gown, and woe be to the person who 
dared to indulge private opinion as to the 
one or the other. They were earnest. men 


and they were earnest. about: everything. 


[ Sept, 


Their descendants have outgrown the an- 
cient theology but the ‘‘roundhead”’ dis- 
position has been transmitted to the present 
generation. 
an over-scrupulousness and rigid consistency 


in small points that seem to involve a prin- 


ciple. The derivative adjective ‘‘puritanical” 
cannot now be limited in its application: to 
the department of religion and morality. — It 
is properly used to characterize an agegra- 
vated conscientiousness in matters of esthet- 
ics and social form and in the general 
conduct of life. Phe original Puritans 
were men of large mental power: whose 
intellectual effort was. almost entirely intro- 
They were constantly: searching 


spective. 


in the recesses of Consciousness for signs of 
spirituality and manifestations of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘This was the habit of thought: that 
in time produced the harsh, metaphysical 
system of Jonathan Edwards, and has borne 
a still later fruit — strange as it-may seem at 
first sight-—in the writings of Emerson and 
the transcendental movement in, New) Eng- 
land. Mr. P:. Whipple advanced 
the theory that Emerson’s conception of the 
Over-Soul is identical. with the doctrinal 
Holy Spirit of Orthodoxy... Certain it is 
that Emerson’s philosophy is the legitimate 
broadened, and 
of that 


descendant — liberalized, 
grown. more essentially spiritual 
introspective and unlovely theology of two 
centuries ago. From this soil there were to 
spring great. orators, great subjective poets, 
even great fanatics, but not great artists. 
Hawthorne is the wonderful exception, and 


even in him the earnest, didactic spirit 1s so 


strong that he seemed to have constant mis- 
sivings as to the worthiness and respectability 
of pure art, and endeavored frequently to fit 
a sketch or romance with a concrete moral, 
so that it might have from any standpoint 
an excuse for being. 

Of the tendencies above considered, 
Lowell’s genius. is a natural outgrowth. 
Never was bard more thoroughly possessed 
by his theme or more earnest in every fibre. 


It is particularly traceable in 


2 
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He 1s always. ethical and at times didactic. 
Intellectually he bears a family resemblance 
to Emerson, and his works show many 
marks of the philosopher’s influence. He 
dedicates one of his volumes of prose to 
Emerson in these words: 

A Jove and honor which more. than 
thirty years have deepened, though priceless 
to him they enrich, are of little import to 
one capable of inspiring them. Yet I can- 
not deny myself the pleasure of so far intrud- 
ing on. your reserve, as at least to make 
public acknowledgment of the debt I can 
never repay.” 

In a milder degree the lines he wrote of 
Emerson in the ‘* Fable for Critics’ are de- 


scriptive of himself. 


“A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, whose 
range 
IIas Olympus for one pole, for t’ other the 


change.” 


Lowell has not the depth or subtlety of 
vision or the vast range of Emerson, but he 
belongs to that school of thinkers of which 
Emerson is the head, and which for want of 
a better term is generally known as the 
Transcendental School. Their distinguish- 
ing quality is the combination of spirituality 
and psychological insight with keen analytic 
observation of the practical affairs of the 
world. . As in the case of. their ancestors, 
nothing is so trivial that the soul should not 
take cognizance of it. The simplest acts of 
life are to be regulated by the promptings of 
the Over-Soul, or in other words, by the law 
of God as revealed through consciousness. 
Quite early in his career, in the poem en- 
titled **An Incident:-in a. Railway Car,” 
lowell showed his mental kinship with the 
Transcendental School. Occasional traces 
of its spirit are perceptible in all his writ- 
ings. Here isa stanza from ‘‘ The Present 
Crisis,” one of his slavery poems, which has 
a truly I:mersonian sound. 


‘For mankind sre one in spiri., and an instinet 


hears along, 
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Round the earth’s electric circle the swift flash of 
right or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, vet human- 

| itv’s vast frame 

Through its ocean sundered tibres feels the gush of 
joy or shame: — 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have 

~ equal claim.” 

Lowell’s most thoughtful and intellectual 
poem, ‘* The Cathedral,” may be ranked as 
a worthy product of the later New England 
philosophy. ‘This work 1s in blank verse, 
and in it. the poet speaks in the capacity of 
an imaginative seer rather than that of a 
lyrical bard. It is of course personal. and 
introspective and as far as the choice of 
language is concerned, spontaneous. — In 
common. with earlier poems of the same 
class, such as ‘* Columbus” and ‘* Prome- 
theus,”’ it contains many fine, quotable pas- 
sages. 

* Second thoughts are prose, 
lor beauty’s aeme hath a term as brief 
As the wave’s poise before it break in pearl.” 
“Child of an age that lectures not creates, 


Plastering our swallow-nests on the awful past.” 
“Each age must worship itsown thought of God.” 


“And still lip-loval to what once was truth, 
Smugele new meanings under ancient names, 


Uneonscious perverts of the Jesuit Time.” 


* All thought ds sad 
And leaves a bitterish savor in the brain,’ 


Perhaps the highest value of the ‘* Cath- 
edral” is: that it constitutes an essentially 
modern and representative American ver- 
dict upon antiquity and upon the results 
tangible and spiritual that the past has be- 
queathed to the present. It is deficient in 
structural plan and goes far to justify the re- 
mark of an English writer that Lowell writes 
poetry rather than poems. One of the earli- 
est criticisms.upon Emerson was that his es- 
says were collections of individual thoughts 
without organic unity. In form as well as 
substance a resemblance between the two 


Writers appears. 
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But  l.owell possesses two. factiltics im Again, in the lines. To. 
greater degree than any of his contempo- — there is a succession of fine metaphor, and 
raries. These are, first, his gift of natural here he returns to the theme of vanished 
music, the lyrical spontaneity that has al- youth. 
7 ready been considered, and. second, imagin wien Gur-leaves 
4 ation. He has not creative imagination In Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
itS strict sense the imagination that When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
creates human character. He lacks even pet, we stand reaped. anit pure. 
: the constructive ability and sense of pro xed: returns. 
; portion that enable Many lesser poets LO Without our will they come and oO: 
throw their work into. more harmoniously At noon our sudden summer burns, 
complete and effective form. It is in ‘that ere sunset all tssnow. 
secondary office of imaginati here J 
secondary office of imagination, where it ‘But each day brings less summer cheer, 
the artist not. as the reason that (rimps more our spring, 
shapes but as the interpreter of his con- And something earlier every year 
ceptions into words, ” that. his POWCF lies, Our singing birds take wing, 
In this form of imagination, whose fruit is clow.ulides, 
‘thoughts that breathe and = words. that And less the chillier leart aspires, 
| burn,” he ranks with the very greatest poets, With dritt-wood benched in past spring-tides 
a with Shakspere, with Milton, with Cole- Pied fires. 
| ridge, and with Keats. re 
ge, and with Keats “By the pinched rushlight’s starving beam 
One test of the fineness of Mmagimnation 1S We cower and strain our wasted sight, 
the ability to get beyond the simile and To stiteh shroud lip, ly sean, 
employ the metaphor aS means. of eXpres- In the long Arctic meht. 
sion. l.owell’s poetry is rich 
ell’s poetry is rich original ware vouiw 
simile. ‘There could not be a more exquis- When Spring to womanly Summer turning, 
ite one than that in the Vision of Sir Her dew-cdr each -orass-blade 
Launfal” descriptive of the frost architect- In the red’ sunrise burning, 
ure where the little brook: built roof.”. ‘The poet’s own. lines, 
Stender and-clear were his crvstal spars Heavens rich in me grew, 
ctlortless as wood land nooks 
As the lashes of Heht that trim: the stars, 
Sond violets up and paint them blue, 
But his metaphors also are among the mest cies ; 
be taken. as ‘fairly.-expressive’ of .the 
brilliant in the whole range of English verse. 
mannerin which his flowers of speech spring 
Phere heyp pric cleaguering sands, up in tropical There every- 
Half woman and half beast, 
where a tecundity and splendor. imagery, 
Phe burnt out torch within ber mouldering hands 
That-eonee Jit all the and the. figures are. as. spontaneous as the 
«4 . . 
An instinet within it that reaches and towers, Phe be of a tertile imagia- 
; And groping blindly above it tor light, tion is that the narrow. line separating the 
Climbs toa soul in crass and towers.” sublime from the ridiculous will be con- 
In the poem on Beaver Brook occurs this Ul) indulge 
7 beautiful image: habitually in tropes must have either a clear A 
hatural. instinct for. beauty, or- else the 4 
“Swift slips Undine along the race 3 
ability-and courage for ruthless self-criticism. 
nheard, and then, with tlashing bound, 
the dull Wheel with light Strained OF overloaded metaphors and 
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‘Vision: Sir Launfal’ tissue. of 
delicious imagery; yet it contains only one 
objectionable figure. 
Bat the wind without was sharp, 

Of Sir Latintal’s gray lair it makes a harp, 

And rattles and wrings 

The icy strings.” 
This it seems to meds a far-fetched anal- 
ogy, which should not have been allowed to 


stand. But put over against it the following 


bold and successful metaphor: 

“And what is so rare as in dune ? 

Then if ever come perfect days : 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lavs.” 

Lowell constantly evinces a keen eye for 
external nature... ‘Ine true poet: of nature 
is he who humanizes it... We have all been 
conscious of the silent sympathy with which 
nature seems to enter into our: moods .and 
partake alike in’ our joy and gloom. ‘To 
commune with nature Is. to Impress one’s 
own. personality upon it so that it  tangibly 
embodies unutterable emotion. With men 
of acute perception and. fine Imagination 
this blending of the inner and outer worlds 
is very intimate. Under the Willows’ is 
a striking example of the reeiprocal: action 
of the soul upon nature and of nature upon 
the soul. Imagination endows ‘carth, sky, 
and air with attributes akin to our own, and 
they return. furnish symbols for every 
thought. and feeling. Lowell . surpasses 
Bryant and even Wordsworth in that he in- 
terprets nature with more abundant’ imag- 
ination. —§ Wordsworth’s nature-worship de- 
veloped into ‘a species of metaphysical 
With Lowell nature is never more 

sharer by 


than’ the imputation of man’s 


actual moods... He never writes purely ob- 


jective. description. Even ** Pictures 


Appledore,”’ descriptive plece, the 


from 


human, subjective clement occasionally 


crops out. In-his reflective patriotic 
poems nature 1s constantly called by 
metaphor, and simile to furnish concrete 


t¥pes oF the raed sentiment. 
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Mr. Jloowell’s brilliant career as American 


James. was 


Minister at the court of St. 


almost entirely a personal triumph. Some 
minor complications growing out of the 
[rish agitation were treated with ability and 
despatch. but no grave international ques- 
tions arose for settlement and his diplo- 
matic work will in no wise account for the 
fame he achieved... He exhibited. his 
own person a product of American tradi- 
tions and culture, which his countrymen 
were proud to acknowledge as, in the best 
sense, representative of the national type. 
During the war his Americanism was most 
puissant. [t must have been because of a 
recognition of the justice of some of his 
strictures, that the author of the essay ‘* On 
a Certain Condescension in Foreigners” was 
so freely torgiven by the very people it most 
bitterly satirized. A distinctively national 
Havor pervades all his writings. His style is 
home-bred and his imagery home-born. We 
ean imagine: ‘*Evangeline”’ or even ‘‘Hia- 
watha” to have been composed by an English- 
man or by a simple cosmopolitan, who never 
had a country to call his own. But no one 
but an American could have written the 
‘¢Commemoration Ode” or The Present 
Crisis.””. Noone buta child and a lover of the 
Republic could have written the. ‘* Three 
Memorial Poems” with their exalted faith 
in its future. All of these. poems breathe 
the essential” spirit of democracy, freed 
alike from demagogism and_ sentimentality. 
Iowell’s comic and satirical verse in the 


and elsewhere has long 


Biglow Papers ”’ 
been recognized as an indigenous product; 
equally is his serious poetry a fruit pecu- 
liarly of American soil. “The denationaliz- 
ing tendency that education and foreign 
travel have developed in too many Ameri- 
cans has had no effect upon him: whatso- 
ever. The hereditary forces that: moulded 
his temperament were something unique in 
themselves and not to be dissipated or rad- 
ically moditied hy alk the culture of the 


‘ 


It can hardly be doubted that ‘*The 
Present Crisis and **The Commemoration 
Ode,” by virture of their grasp of immortal 
principles and their lyrical fire, will live after 
the cloud of ephemeral verse called forth by 
the slavery question and the secession has 


College Charlemagne. [Sept. 


faded away and been forgotten. Also it would 


seem. that in the ‘** Vision of Sir Launfal ”’ 


and in not a few kindred poems beside, 
Lowell has made a large contribution to 
the. world’s. permanent fund of imaginative 
beauty. 

Wilbur Larremore. 
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In the cosmopolitan city of San Fran- 
cisco, as is well known, there age many dis- 
tinct colonics, each representative of some 
one nation. Chinatown is the one that Is 
made most of for the tourist’s benefit, and 
is doubtless the most strange and novel to 
him; but to San Franciscans the Chinaman 
is too familiar a neighbor to attract them 
often to curious Inspection of his special 
realm. Yet oddly enough, not only the 
tourist, but the resident here, is generally 
unaware that other foreign quarters, full of 
quaintness and novelty, cxist‘in this city. 
To myself, the French. quarter, between 
Kearny, Stockton, Pacific, and Vallejo 
Streets, is an. especially interesting one 
among these. As you jog to Dupont and 
Broadway, it will not require a great stretch 
of the imagination to fancy yourself in some 
corner ot /a belle France. And in this 
quarter, on. Broadway, there is a_ spot 
where, if the gateway of a certain modern 
building should chance to be ajar, you may 
see, rising from the cheerful court in. the 
rear, one of the Jandmarks of early San 
Francisco. 

It isa two-story, white adobe house, with 
a long balcony running along its eastern 
side —a spacious and elegant residence in 
pioneer days. Years. ago. its garden: ex- 
tended to the present sidewalk, and made a 
charming oasis in that sombre. and dusty 
part of the city; while the premises re- 


sounded with the music of children’s voices, 


and over the gate, in attractive horse-shoe 
shape, a sign informed the wayfarer that 
here was :the ‘College Charlemagne, 
dirigée par Prof. et Madame Hamel.” 

Here long fhourished a most unique‘and 
interesting institution, presided over by an 
odd pair indeed, and oddly matched. Yet 
their martage de conzvenance had turned out 
admirably, and they harmonized together, 
and preserved their interest as few roman- 
tically wedded. American couples manage 
to do. : 

They had met their fate in a dilapidated 
old mazson on Vallejo Street, where a noisy 
sign swinging over the doorway announced 
‘*chambres a louer.” The Professor was 
really an exceptionally brilliant man, pos- 
sessed of many accomplishments, but he 
lacked the practical good sense to turn these 
to much financial account. He was _ pas- 
sionately fond of music, and at eventide he 
would emerge from his humble apartment 


‘to the rear balcony, where he would forget 


his anxieties and loneliness while he evoked 
beautiful melodies from his beloved violin. 
The Vallejo Street mazson was occupied and 
surrounded by a thrifty and hard-working 
class of people, whose weary. brains and 
over-taxed nerves. were. most gratefully 
soothed, after the day’s toil, by such melli- 
fluous strains; and among the good folk, 
tenants of that bee-hive, who gathered heart 
of grace when listening to the notes of ‘*Ma 
Normandie,” was a certain excellent, large- 
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hearted laundress. She delighted to offer 
the musical Professor her simple hospitality 
of red wine and cake; and over. it the 
couple grew confidential — and in the end 
he asked her. to become: the anchor of. his 
drifting life. 

She brought him her little store of ducats 
and her shrewd practical sense, patience, 
and devotion; and these, added to his en- 
dowment of brains and. accomplishments, 
constituted the capital with which they en- 
tered upon the venture of opening. this 
school... It. was.a_ sufficient. capital... The 
school continued in successful existence for 
years enotigh to enable them to carry with 
them a little fortune of $10,000 to $20,000, 
when they, with their two daughters, Louise 
and Alice, set sail for France to inherit the 
estate of the Protessor’s father, and there to 
end their days. 

The Collége was at once welcomed by 
the French colony, and, well patronized by 
the children of French parents, not only in 
that quarter, but all over the city. It soon 
became known to Americans too, and was 
regarded among them as giving an excellent 
Opportunity to the scions of ambitious 
houses to master the purest Parisian tongue: 
For the attempts of Professor Hamel in 
Knelish were scarcely intelligible, and he 


only in extreme cases: ventured upon any 


expression in that. language; so that the 


school was perforce. thoroughly French. 
The Madame ~~ owing to her sex, he declared 
somewhat. better equipped the 
matter of the vernacular. In time, a num- 
ber of high-bred Spanish students, also, 
came from afar. Indeed, the. boarding 
pupils. were chiefly the sons and daughters 
of wealthy citizens of Mazatlan and Sinaloa 
— although there were alsoa few American, 
English, Italian, German, and French chil- 
dren, who were -boarders,. making a large 
and curiously cosmopolitan family. 
The-Professor was. currently believed to 
be the grandson of a Count. Certainly he 


nad the grand manner, and Was very stately 
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in form and appearance. His father was a 
gentleman of some literary eminence, whose 
associations Were among artists and scientific 
men in his own country. In addition to 
the culture derived from such home sur- 
roundings, and a solid college education, 
the Professor seemed to have possessed him- 
sclf of almost every graceful accomplishment. 
I am_satisfied that his class in art was 
superior to anything of the sort in the State 
at that time, and his teaching was according 
to methods much inadvance of what Amer- 
ican cities Were then accustomed to, now so 
popular in our Art School. 

As the school grew, and the Spanish 
boarders began to come in, an additional 
rear, two-story brick building was _ brought 
into requisition, and two or three more 
teachers engaged. The roll of pupils by 
this time had increased to one hundred 
and fifty. 

The entire premises had a distinguished 
and highly individual air. “Between the 
gate and balcony extended an arbor thirty 
feet long, densely covered with grape vines, 
which garlanded the balcony as well; and 
from these, in the season, depended beautiful 
purple clusters—a tempting little in- 
deed, whose forbjdden fruit enticed many an 
urchin, who did eat thereof, and dearly 
paid the penalty. of his sin. In a corner of 
the front yard was a big castor bean tree, 
which was occasionally the means of thin- 
ning the ranks ofthe school for a day, when 
some mischievous son of Adam had recom- 
mended the fruit to the runaway others— 
another prohibition in that blossoming Par- 
adise.. There was a band of stately sun- 
flowers, and a file of red and white- holly- 
hocks, and a row of locust trees, already 

well grown, which sweetened the air with 
their pendent milk-white clusters; while 
nasturtium vines climbed up the adobe 
walls and swung their cardinal and golden 
blossoms about the upstairs windows. And 
sunshine flooded the various. courts. 

As has been intimated, all lessons and even 
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the games were conducted in French; and 
il Was amazing to see how soon newcomers 
grappled the language. Almost anything 
was in order, and yet out of the chaotic 
proceedings much benefit was evolved. _ It 
was like a kindergarten of older growth in 
its easy-going methods, where the children of 
patrician and plebeian studied together, and 
had their tournaments on the playground. 
‘The chaos in the matter of discipline was 
practised 
sometimes even to a The 
American boy in particular had to take the 
attentions from. his 


indescribable. Hazing was 


cruel. extent. 


brunt of these polite 
Boys and. girls sat in the 
once I had 


French fellows. 
same class-rooms, and when 
come to some comprehension of the French 
nature, | learned how to interfere in pro- 
ceedings to the protection of my young 
countrymen. When some bright lad of 
twelve who had _ first entered pricked 
on the hip with his seatmate’s. penknife 
until he cried out with pain, eliciting no 
notice whatever from the teacher or chil- 
dren, I would seribble a note and contrive 
read 


to slip it into his hand. It would 


thus: ‘The minute you are in the yard, 
hit him square in the face —he won't be 
expecting it--—then knock him down and 
kick him and thrash. him soundly.” It’s 
your only hope.” “He would promptly fol- 
low directions, and would be rewarded by 
a deafening cheer from the little crowd. 
the Profes- 


Bravo! A la bonne heure!”’ 


sor would cry: Vive l’Americaine,” 


would yell the boys, rushing upon the hero, - 


picking him up and carrying him in tri- 
umph to the gate. 

A rat not unfrequently roamed about at 
his own sweet will on the shelf above my 
head, without let or hindrance from any- 
one; but when one morning some dried 
coiled snakes and mummied lizards came 
showering down upon the desk, | protested, 
and was allowed te change my seat. The 
new one assigned me had a dark closet at 
which had the curlosity to  ex- 


the back, 
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plore ——- and found to my horror that it con- 
tained a pile of bones and a dangling skel- 
eton. Upon my calling attention to these 
drawbacks to my new neighborhood, the 
urbane Professor. lifted his shoulders de- 
lightedly and explained how he had fortu- 
nately secured this beautiful framework of 
a lovely Parisian girl of twenty-two years 
—-with odds and ends of elegant bones 
thrown in, all. of which were to be put to 
use in our physiology class. 

Another day, as I was studying my verbs, 
keeping my fingers nervously busy mean- 
while with the lid of a box that stood at 
hand, he suddenly called to me, ‘‘Prenez 
garde, Violette! you ‘ll let my new serpents 
escape and create a panic!” Sure enough, 
there were two long green snakes comfort- 
ably curled up in the box. | He explained 
that on the day before (Sunday) he had 
taken a charming promenade over Russian 
Hill, and had luckily found these handsome 
specimens in a_half-chilled condition, had 
wrapped them up in his mouchoir, tucked 
them into. his coat-pocket, and forgotten all 
about the poor creatures, until he was in- 
spired to blow his nose, and remembered that 
his handkerchief. was pre-empted. They 
were now enjoying a sun-bath in this glass 
box with a paper lid. : 

Upon this, a dozen boys immediately 
dropped their books and rushed to surround 
and see the snakes; and as many more 


stood upon their desks and asserted their 


right to the show. The Professor quelled 
the rising mob by taking the creatures out 
and allowing one to crawl lazily up each 
arm, which elicited the wildest ejaculations; 
and then he restored them to the box and 
passed it around for inspection, meantime 
giving a pleasant talk on reptiles, throwing 
in a good bit of evolutionary doctrine by the 
way — all of which was far more acceptable 
to his flock than the grammar lesson that 
had been so unceremoniously abandoned. 

He was engaged upon the gathering of a 


really fine entomological collection, and 
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pressed his pupils into its service; which 
they took up with so much enthusiasm that 
one of their favorite diversions was the cap- 
turing and impaling of magnificent butter- 
flies, wasps, bugs, spiders, and the like, tll 
the most. tender-hearted girls, in our an- 
guish at encountering the squirmings of the 
victims, as they frescoed the walls, and in 
our inability to accomplish anything by our 
protests against such. Nero-like pleasures, 
would. surreptitiously possess ourselves of 
the. Professor’s chloroform bottle, and go 
about putting an end to their misery. 

As may be imagined, pugilistic encount- 
ers were of no infrequent occurrence in the 
yard ; while a fight sometimes broke out in 
the middle of recitations, and was settled 
on the spot with dispatch. In many. of 
these instances serious trouble might have 
followed, but for the conciliating spirit and 
charming tact of the Madame, and the hap- 
py genius of the head of the institution, who 
turned every occurrence to. profitable ac- 
count in some fashion. 

As in the instance of the snakes, it was 
Professor Hamel’s constant practice to cast 
aside text-books and deliver his instruction 
in informal talks. ‘Che method of conduct- 
ing recitations would have astounded the 
disciplinarians of American schools; and 
yet somehow from amid the confusion the 
children emerged possessed of a knowledge 
of the subject in hand more thorough than 
is imparted by most schools. ‘They learned 
to be on the alert, quick to comprehend 
and receive all that. was so. interestingly 
presented. When he became interested: in 
a class in’ philosophy, Professor Hamel 
would turn to the rest of the: school, sus- 
pend all other operations, throw the entire 
school together, and with the aid of the 
finest apparatus in California hold forth for 
an hour in the most delightful and never to 
be forgotten fashion. A girl would enter 
the room with a gorgeous butterfly impaled 
ona pin; an unrestrained outcry of admira- 
tion would arise from the whole room, and 
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this would set the teacher off on a_ half 
hour's discourse concerning Insect life. 
The microscope would be brought into 
requisition delight of which the tiniest 
tot never wearied. <A spider weaving his 
web in the corner; a bee or a humming- 
bird gathering honey from the nasturtiums 
that climbed about the window-frames, or a 
golden caterpillar or a toad escaped from a 
small boy’s pocket; an intruding dog; an 
Italian organ-grinder and monkey at the 
door; a hail-storm, a cotton pod, a rose, a 
glass bottle, a bit of India rubber — in fact, 
anything that offered at the moment— was 
taken up as text and starting-point, and by 
one path or other the fairyland of science 
was entered, and the pupils set eagerly look- 
ing for further knowledge, in nature, in 
books, or wherever it might be found. <A 
quotation from Moliere or Lamartine would 
occasion. an eloquent discourse on. French 
literature, with directions how and what to 
read therein. Notwithstanding these bizarre 
digressions in most directions, in mathema- 
tics and one or two other branches, Profes- 
sor Hamel held toa systematic and rigorous 
course of instruction. 

Now and then the school mutinied, 
seized the not unwilling Professor and forced 
him to convert the afternoon into an excur- 
sion: perhaps to North Beach, where a ship 
was building, and afforded him a theme — 
as did the sea-weed, the pebbles, the crabs, 
the ocean, the clouds, and the geography of 
the country immediately around us; or per- 
haps to Russian or Telegraph Hills, while 
botany would make the subject of the hour. 

There was never a school like it in this 
country, I doubt if ever there was one 
where so. much and so various knowledge 
was some how not only tumbled into the 
children’s brains, but permanently infixed 
there. Considerable attention was given 
daily to Writing and dictation, which was in 
those days a rare enough practice in our 
schools. ‘Take it all, eliminating the eccen- 
tricities and leaving the general plan, I like 
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Professor Hameél’s idea of education better 
than that put into practice in any other 
school I ever attended. 

‘There was a certain I:mile, who was the 


Protessor’s norr. Ile watched him 


through a key-hole— caught him at diaboli- 


cal tricks — then swooped down upon him, 


shook him, pounded. him, kicked him, and 


sometimes ending with the wonderful feat 

(which set the boys LO applauding vOo- 
ciferously) of grasping hin. by the coat lap- 
pel and the seat of his trowsers and pitching 
him out of the room by way of a low win- 
dow. But as this. ten-year-old — tough 
customer was a persistent truant, and ‘in 
the regular habit of thrashing his feeble 
mother (who Wasa poor laundress), brooked 
no gentle treatment, and was proof against 
incarceration in any building less secure 
than a jail, reecived small) sympathy. 
He often roamed hatless and barefooted, 
and was lable to’ be: seized with gypsy 


foyer from time to time on which occa- 


sions he had brilliant and diverting ways of 


making his covge. One of them was to 
wait till there was an unwonted calm, and 
then to yell down the chimney, ‘Au revoir, 
mes amis!” and take to: his heels, skipping 
eat-like over the neighboring roofs, singing 
‘<Partant pour ka Syric,” till he reached a 
place of safety. | 

Vhis unconscionable litthe scapegrace was 
undoubtedly a genius. by nature, and IT had 
an ardent admiration for him, and employed 


much strategy to saye him from-many a cruel 


whipping. I hoped: for him an important, 


place in history; but I believe that thus far 
he has only attained the position of sausage- 


maker in the French colony. 


This profession was then—-as “now, how- 


ever, a most serviceable one In the colony. 
Many a boy wended his way. to. Professor 
Hamel’s school with his books under one 
arm and under. the other, for luncheon, a 
long string of garlicky Bologna sausage and 
a thin loaf of Prench bread yard long. 


Sometimes a hungry dog would make a 


spring, grab the seductive dangling sausage, 
and make off, followed by showers. of 
‘© sacres”’ and stones, or a prowling gamin 
would surreptitiously break off a quarter of 
a yard of the delicious bread, as the unsus- 
pecting proprietor stooped down to partici- 
pate ina rapid wayside game of marbles; 
and perhaps a bolder imp would = softly 
extract the flask of red wine from. his 
jacket pocket. 

The loveliest of Krench chapels is that of 
Notre Dame des Victoires on Bush Street. 
Napoleon’s fete day, August isth, was always 
handsomely observed here. “The French 
military, the Lafayette Fire Company, the 
French Benevolent Associations, and other 
organizations of that nation paraded and re- 
paired to the church, where mass. was said 
and music of the highest order’ was ren- 
dered. ‘Vhe display and the toilets of the 
ladies were of true French elegance. Four 
beautiful young ladies passed the. silver 
plates and many were the gold coins gath- 
ered in for the chapel. 
~ The Collége Charlemagne was at such 


times fully represented. Several of the ur- 


chins officiated as altar boys, in scarlet 
jackets trimmed with white. lace. Their 
teacher often irreverently referred to them 
in class as his prous young Christian lobsters. 
Professor Hamel. was, in fact, totally irrev- 
erent; but Madame firmly. religious, 
and insisted upon attendance early 
Sunday mass. 

On one of the solemn occasions when his 
people were in attendance at a service in 
this chapel, a little incident occurred, which 
was suppressed at the time, but which the 
Protessor afterward let out, evidently re- 
garding It as too good to be kept. ~The 
children had been supplied with new prayer 
books ; and as, in the course of the service, 
they came to a certain line in these, there 
was suddenly an uproarious laugh, and every 
eye was eagerly fastened on the officiant. 
The priest’s consternation may be imagined 


when upon investigation he tound the note; 
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— le pretre 6te. sa calotte: [Here the 
priest takes off his cap.}”’ to read ‘+ Ici le 
pretre Ote sa culotte [Here the priest takes off 
his trousers. every scholar’s -book alike. 


{ 7? 


‘Evidently a misprint!” exclaimed the 


good father. We must at once give an or- 


der to have the entire edition. destroyed.” 
-Meanwhile the sacrilegious little wretch 
who had so artistically and industriously 
erased the top of the a in every volume, the 
author ofthe sensational interruption in 
worship, sat looking as innocent as a lamb. 
He was another exfant terrible of the school. 
The Professor. shrugged his shoulders and 
lifted his brows and open hands with com- 
mendable horror and regret at the occur- 
rence; but he understood the little imp’s 
dtiablerte perfectly, and proudly appreciated 
his wit and genius. — Kine self-control was 
demanded of both when. they. quickly chal- 


lenged each other with their eagle eyes. As 


soon as occasion offered the teacher gave 
the offender audience and congratulated him 


upon so happy an effort, while he himself 


cheerfully restored the top to each mu- 
tilated a. 
No more characteristic scene ever . oc- 


curred in the school than ‘one which ensued 
Up- 


on this occasion the: Proteéssor came in dur- 


upon the death of President Lincoln. 


ing school hours and remarked coolly that 


he supposed in order to be popular it 
would. be incumbent upon him. to. fal] in 


the 


with funeral rags, and that he chanced to 


with masses and decorate his fence 
be the fortunate possessor of an old. pair 
of black 


yet claimed by the mdustrious chz/onter, 


breeches and some. shirt-tails not 


which might be slit up for the purpose. In 


rage, I hereupon arose, 


youthful patriotic rag 


and. flinging a slate across the schoolroom 


struck the picture of the Emperor, and 


shouted, bas. V’Empereur Napoleon 


‘Trois! and -went.on':.. How: dare.-you 


speak so of our honored and beloved dead ? 
You are unworthy the hospitality and the 
land of 


patronage you receive from. our 
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Freedom !° Come, girls and boys — let us 
leave the Charlemagne to its shame!” ‘The 
whole school sprang to its feet in high ex- 
citement. A goodly number began to gather 
together books and troop out toward the 
grape arbor. Feelings ran high... Exclam- 
ations arose in French, English, Spanish, 
[talian, and German, as the surprised Pro- 
fessor, recovering himself, rushed to the gate 
and barred it fast. 

Arretes-vous he cried with uplifted 


arms. ‘My dear American children, you 


are taking the matter too seriously! We 
French people are impulsive and are 


often misunderstood. [| love and honor the 


good and noble. Lincoln. Right. in. this 
school have I not often held him up as a 
model statesman anda grand-hearted man ? 


In my soul lament him. arden, je vous 


frie. Twas but ridiculing this idea of out- 
ward mourning — so grotesque and farcical. 


However, public opinion shall be respected. 
I will drape the American and French flags 
in-crape and droop them over the Charle- 
magne gate ; but no vulgar white and black 
rags shall dutter from my fence and bur- 
lesque the nation’s sorrow. mes en- 
fants, 
Banner and the Yankee Doodle.’ 


and let us sing The Star-Spangled 


The amende was accepted. Every voice 
joined in the anthems, and good. will was 
As we turned to go, 


restored all round. 


he said with his usual doxhommeie, © A la 
bonne heure ”; and turning toa knot of girls 
who bore names of flowers, he exclaimed 
in as high good humor as if nothing had 
happened, ‘* Ah, voila ma jolie bouquet ! 
Ma Violette, 


Myrtle, ma Daisy, ma Lilias, mon Iris, ma 


o 


ma Camille, ma Rose, ma 
Marguerite, ma Mignonette, ma Rose Marie, 
ma petite reine Flora au plaisir de vous 
revoir, mes belles theurs !” 
And 

still 
tiful baritone leading the French boarders 
the 


idling homeward, from afar up 


the street, we. could hear his beau- 


as. with wild. enthusiasm they. sang 


Marseillaise. 
Mary Violet Lawrence. 
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A sly coquette.is my Lady Sleep, 
By poets falsely praised,— 
A cheat, who shuns my waiting nights 


To haunt my weary days. 


Ott as T with book or pen, 
My lady strokes my eyes; — 
Willing, I leave or pen or book 


And follow where she flies. 


[ stretch my arms to fold her close, — 
She laughs aloud in scorn. 
Some night sprite pins my eyelids wide, 


And J stare on forlorn. 


Of Sundays, *neath the preacher's gaze, 
My lady seeks my side 

And bobs my head, while deacons frown 
And gallery boys deride. 


But spite of wicked tricks like these, 
l’m faithful to her still, 

And turn me right, and turn me left, 
At her capricious will. | 


My old friend Coffee I forsook, 
(My lady liked him not): 
[ left him to keep tryst with her, 


But she the tryst forgot. 


shot my neighbor's cat and dog 
(My lady likes not noise); 
But now they're stark she says she thinks 


“Pwas the other neighbor's boys! 


[ cannot shoot the boys, ‘tis plain, 
And whatam I to do? 
What other means can I employ 


To please the pretty shrew ? 


(), Sleep ‘sa heartless, sly coquette, 
By poets falsely praised, 

Who still deserts my waiting nights 
To haunt my weary days. 


Hlenrxtetta R. 
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TWO. VIGILANCE. COMMIFTEES. 


In recording the rise and progress of the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, Mr. 
John. S. Hittell, in his History. of San Fran- 
cisco, says, *f Many mobs in Montana, Col- 
orado, Nevada, and other sparsely settled 
parts of the United States, have assumed or 
received the name of Vigilance Commit- 
tee, thus made respectable in Fran- 
cisco, but not one was governed by similar 
principles. They have been simply mobs.” 
Therein Mr. Hittell has done great injustice 
to a large and powerful body of good men, 
in so faras relates to the Vigilance Commit- 
tee of Montana. I do not call in question 
the respectability of its celebrated prototype, 
the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco. 
That 1s no more necessary to my present 
purpose than the reflection upon the Mon- 
tana organization was to Mr. Hittell’s, which 
was, as I take it, to Justify the San. Fran- 
cisco organization. Besides, the respecta- 
bility of the latter is attested by the flatter- 
ing endorsement its chief has: been Jately re- 
ceiving as a prospective candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Neither do I in- 
tend to write a history of the Vigilance 
Committee of Montana. That important 
chapter of any proper history of the Pacific 
by some inside 


(‘oast must. be written 


observer of 1ts secret work. My object is 
simply to give some impressions of an out- 
sider who was there all the time, and who 
was also in California during the existence 
of the Vigilance Committee of San Fran- 
CISCO. 

The Vigilance Committee proper of Mon- 
tana. was in the winter and spring of 1863-4, 
that of San Francisco.some eight years be- 
tore. “Phe one was modeled on the plan of 
the other. But the surroundings of the two 


vere Widely different... California the 


complete machinery of government, munici- 
pal, State, ‘and national, was already set up 
and running. In Montana there was none. 
In San irancisco, the necessity of such an 
organization was questioned, and it was op- 
posed by large numbers of good citizens. 
In Montana the necessity was almost unt- 
versally admitted by all good citizens, and 
none such opposed it. In francisco 
the principal purpose was to purify the elee- 
tions, In Montana, it was to protect life 
and. property. In San Francisco lite and 
In Mon- 


tana, they were at the mercy of the lawless 


property were measurably secure. 
elements without legal redress. © In fine, of 
all the -organizations for the irregular ad- 
ministration of Justice that have marked the 
westward advance of American civilization, 
Whether known as Moderators, Regulators, 
Vigilantes, or what not, the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of Montana will be found to have 
been the most complete, most efficient, and 
most necessary of them all, and to have par- 
taken of the character of a mob the least of 
any. 

The placer gold discoveries in Montana 
of 1862-3 attracted thither a great popula- 
tion from all parts of the Pacific Coast, from 
Colorado, and. from. Price’s army. ‘The 
birds of prey also mustered there in uncom- 
mon force. Broken-down gamblers and ad- 
venturers, gamblers of the high-toned and 
the nip-cat sort, ploneer pelicans who had 
shed. their pin feathers twenty years betore 
and run all the camps, disbanded jail-birds, 
fugitives from justice, veterans robbery 
and murder, cadets of the dime novel school, 
and the whole foul rookery, hunted from 
their roosts clsewhere,seemed to have winged 
their tlight to that distant region. 


courage: propinquity of many 
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kindred spirits, and the absence of any sort 
of civil authority, it scems that they set out 
at once to take possession of the Territory. 

The head peace officer of the country was 
the head of the gang, and he displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity in organizing the trash 
and in forestalling any regular attempts. to 
bring them to justice. . It was said he was 
guided by the counsels of a demoralized old 
lawyer. before Montana was set off trom 
[daho Territory (in the winter of 1862-3)-he 
had contrived to get appointed sheriff for the 
region east of the Rocky Mountains, where 
Bannack City now is. The rich discoveries 
in the summer of °63 in Alder Gulch, about 
eighty miles east of Bannack City stampeded 
the population to that place. ‘To prevent 
cavil or question as to his authority extend- 
ing there, he came over in the fail of ’63, 
issued his election writs, and caused himself 
to be elected sheriff there at. Virginia City. 
So that, forall the then settled parts of Mon- 
tana, except a few scattered. parts on the 
west side of the mountains, he was the only 
one exercising the functions of peace officer. 
His next strategy was to plant deputies where 
they would do the moést good in concealing 
crime, preventing pursuit, obtaining tnfor- 
mation of lucky: strikes and intending de- 
partures for the benefit of the road agents, 
and in planning. generally. One or 
two honest men Were appointed tor a blind, 
but the most of the deputies were members 
of the who pretended to be ged 
In some lawful vocation. «His chief licuten- 
ant was settled in Virginia City (Montana) 
as a cobbler, and seemed to be a most quict 


and 


inoffensive citizen. Tle went by the 
name of Club-foot George, and was. reputed 
the brains of the gang. 

the. con- 


Fle kept his 


-bigh sheriff.and head. of 
federacy was Henry Plummer. 
headquarters at. Bannack City, and. super- 
intended Operations from there. [I was in- 
troduced to him on my arrival in. Montana, 


late in the fall of "63, byamember of his band 


(as afterwards turned outjot the name ot 
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Jack Gallagher, for whom I had done some’ 
trifling professional service in. Denver. I 
remember him (Plummer) as a well dressed, 
gentlemanly man, of plausible speech, but 
with a rather bad eye. His reception of me 
was very polite, and I felt good when so 
ereat a man assured me he would take sin- 
cere pleasure in promoting my professional 
He looked askance 


career In) Montana. 


upon me afterward, with a wary eye, when 


he found that his deputy, in the exuberance 
of had 


nearly guaranteed me a general-retainer fora 


whiskey-inspired confidence, 
powerful band of the most blood-thirsty 
scoundrels on the earth. He rescued him 
from me before he had let out the true in- 
wardness of the business, but not until I got 
a glimpse that horrified me... I went on my 
way to Virginia City and never saw Henry 
Plummer more. 

At this time Montana was erected into a 
Territory, and the most of the officers had 
been appointed, but none of them were there 
-—— at least none of the judges. And no courts, 
except of inferior jurisdiction, were opened 
there until well along in the following year. 
Nearly all the business of the country — such 
as the location and working of the diggings, 
the use of the water, the settlement of dis- 
putes, etc. was conducted by arbitrations, in 
miners’ meetings, and in local provistonal and 
self-constituted tribunals. And was well 
managed. I have observed in many such 
cases that the sound sense and abiding just- 
ice of the American people, thrown thus up- 
on. their own resources, discarding forms, 
often lead them to better results than are 
reached by more regular proceedings. 

Side by side with this well ordered com- 
munity, and mingled with it, was another, 
its very antithesis. .The one digging and 
delving and buying and selling in quietness 


and without Jegal organization. 


The other robbing and murdering, with as 


peace, 


compact and complete organization as was 
The 


majority of its members were assigned to 


possible to the nature of the brutes. 
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duty upon the roads, and invested them 
thoroughly. From constant practice they 
were expert horsemen and dead shots. The 
miner or trader who left camp with his pile 
had a terrible gauntlet to run. Mysterious 
disappearances became so. frequent as to 


cease to be mysterious. ‘* Dead men tell 


no tales,” was the motto they acted on. 


Their murderous work went on 


pursuit. until the scoundrels themselves, 
made reckless by the immunity they en- 
joyed, boldy flaunted their dreadful profes- 
sion in. the faces of honest men. ‘They 
would come into. town, fill up with whisky, 
and take possession. ‘They would help 
themselves to what they chose, and smash 
things for amusement. Their usual answer 
to any remonstrance or request for pay was 
a volley of profanity and the cheerful assur- 
ance, wall: meet you on. the road.” 
named 


remember hearing one of. them, 


Johnny Cooper, singing. a highwayman’s. 
song one night in the streets of Virginia 
City, the burden of which was ‘‘ For the 
rip-roaring Johnny ‘I] meet you there.” 

A nameless. dread took possession of 
men’s minds. .Secret successful crime thus 
paralyzes the boldest hearts, for they know 
not where the next bolt will strike. Thus, 
no doubt, the numerical strength of Plum- 
mer’s band was greatly magnified ‘in men’s 
imagination. I believe it was never actu- 
ally known what. it was, taking the active 
and silent partners together. The Vigilance 
(Committee hanged nearly fifty, but these 
were all active members. . Many fled from 
the Territory,.and others escaped detection 
Sufficient 


that it was a most formidable band, whose 


how many was never known. 


xistenee and make-up. towards the last be- 


ame well known to many, who guarded 


the dangerous secret with jealous fear. A 


abin-mate of mine, who was robbed on 
the road between Virginia City and Ban- 
hack, recognized one of them through his 
nask, but did not dare to’ whisper-his sus- 
He had. been let off with life 


without. 
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only after the most direful warning. from 


them, and the most solemn promise of 


secrecy. The pistol taken from him at the 
time helped to precipitate their doom, in 
that his careful partner had taken down and 
preserved its number. 

‘To confront, clean- out, break up, and 
destroy this. combination, thus organized 
and equipped, the Vigilance Committee of 
It was high 


And 


the catastrophe impending over the doomed 


Montana came into existence. 


time; it was the only clternative left. 


band (as it always has impended over such) 
was hastened. by unavenged: blood crying 
from the ground. — In the. beginning of the 
winter of 1863-4 some hunters in the Stimnk- 
ing-water’ Valley shot at a flight. of ducks 
passing over, and one duck tell among the 
willows skirting the streams. On. going in 
after it one of the hunters found it had fall- 
en on the dead body of a man... When the 
body was brought. out and. examined the 
mystery was accounted for by a bullet hole 
back of: the head. 


in the Many who-had 


missed. friends went down to examine the 
body... Onc of these was an old gentleman 
named Clark, who kept a trading post in 
the upper. part of Alder Gulch.’ He recog- 
nized the corpse as that. of aman named 
F’Vault, 
conductor of a donkey train, with which he 


who had been in his employ. as 


had served his customers up and down 


the guich. Having entire confidence in 
T’Vault’s integrity, Clark and his partner 
had dispatched him some time before with 
the necessary money down. to the valley to 
buy mules. Suspeeting foul play. from his 
failure toreturn within reasonable time, they 
went down and found the body as stated. 
He had been murdered tor the same moncy 
they had given him. 

Clark was tall, thin, wiry, and. gray- 
iron resolution. 


headed man,. of Looking 


on the dead body of his faithtul employe, 
the iron entered the old man’s soul. He 
told me that he determined then and there 


his. other. business take Care 


that all 


| 


/ 
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of itself until he had hunted these hell- 
hounds down. With a Jackson’s courage 
and a Jackson’s will he set about it and 
faithfully redeemed his pledge. . In the bit- 
ter cold winter that ensued, and the long 
man hunt all over that ‘Territory that fol- 
lowed, he was ever on the go. | “Fhe tough- 
est of the able-bodied young men in_ his 
company could no more than keep up with 
him. There are heroes of that sort whose 
achievements. are sublime and whose history 
Is never written. 

‘George Ives kept a horse ranch ten or 
twelve miles below Virginia City, and did a 
profitable business. From clues obtained 
by Clark and his friends, the horse ranch 
was raided and Ives was captured in attempt- 
ing to escape into the hills. Vhey also 
gathered in a terrified hircling of Ives’s, of 
whom they made a valuable witness. In an 
old wickiup hard by the ranch they found a 
large quantity of plunder, much of which 
was afterward identified as the property of 
robbed and missing men. Ives was brought 
to Alder Gulch and given a public trial. An 
impartial jury of twenty-four was selected by 
the assembled minefs ard business men, 
thousands of whom attended.? Ives was.ably 
defended. The main defense was an alibi. 
[It was beautifully made out —- but so made 
Out, by his confederates and those under 
their thumb, that nobody believed it. The 
direct and circumstantial evidence of guilt 
was too .strong, and the. jury found. him 
sullty of murdering I’Vault.- Does that 
look like mob. Jaw? To the last, Ives did: 
not believe he would) be hanged, and did 
believe he would be rescued. It was after- 
ward known that. such an attempt. was in- 
tended, but the managers of the affair, an- 
ticipating it, made such preparations as made 
it hopeless. Ly now the people were thor- 
oughly aroused. “Phe organization was solid- 
ified, and a powerful military branch estab- 
lished. attempts were made to organ- 


ize the rascal opposition under the name of 


‘oMnute men” Mats. a-band to ‘turn 


out on a minute’s ‘notice. It came. to 
naught; but it puta stop to any more pub- 
lic trials. Thereafter the Vigilance. Com- 
mittee wrought in secret, silently, and effect- 
ually.. The clues already obtained were fol- 
lowed up, until it became possessed of the 
most irrefragable proof of the guilt of the 
men they afterward hanged. In addition, 
the most of them confessed their guilt. 
Henry Plummer did so, and admitted the 
justice of the Committee’s proceedings when 
his piteous appeals for mercy were denied. 

After the trial of Ives, the minute men 
move was exploded: the band dispersed 
themselves over the ‘Territory under cover 
as best they could. Details from the Com- 
mittee pursued after them, and hanged them 
where ‘they found them... On. account. of 
the cold and the snow and blockaded roads, 
it Was not casy to get out of the Territory 
then, and hunger drove them into the set- 
tlements. They selected the remote ones, 
and many of them met their fate there and 
along the roads on the first tree. Later on, 
Whether from that disposition in men, like 
unto that of moths, of hanging around the 
fire until they are burned, or from a bellet 
that they were not implicated, a few hung 
around Virginia City. 

One cold winter morning I was in Virgin- 
ia City, had breakfasted, and was about to 
start up the gulch:to my home about eight 
miles above, when suddenly a. battalion of 
armed men appeared at the lower end. of 
the main street. [saw them march in. per- 
fect order up the street a hundred yards. or 
so, halt and receive some orders, and. dis- 
perse in squads.  I-started home, but was 
stopped outside the city by a posse of a 
dozen men, and intormed that I could not 
pass. ‘Their orders were that no one could 
eo Out, but any one might come in. — I 
knew some of them — one In fact was my 


OWN partner. ‘but they Were inexorable. 


They pointed out, and I saw a cordon of 


just such posses. posted all around the city. 


So [ went back. 


| 
| 
| 
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The military squads were scouring the 


city.. I followed one squad, under the old. 


man Clark, into a large saloon called the 
California Exchange. It had been a sort 
of headquarters of the gang. He demanded 
of the barkeeper if any of the ‘‘ men on his 
list’ were around there. 

The barkeeper said, No. 

‘Very well, we propose to search these 
premises,”’ said the old man. 

Thereupon the barkeeper admitted that 
there was one of them ina back room, on 
a bed there, with a double-barreled shot- 
gun loaded with buckshot on each side of 
anda whole battery of revolvers belted 
around him. He volunteered also the state- 
ment that he had passed through the saloon 


just after the Committee appeared and said” 


they were after him and it meant death, but 
that he would send half a dozen of them 
to-hell before they got him. 

Upon this, some of the young men with 
Clark started to the rear; but the old man 
ordered them to come back and guard the 
place, while he fetched out the prisoner. 
He pooh-poohed the idea of danger. I 
disagreed with him and cocked my ears for 
the expected: cannonade, as I saw the old 
man disappear in the rear with his revolver 
in his hand. | 

I was wrong, for soon he reappeared, 
grasping by the collar a livid wrctch whose 
knees were knocking together. I looked, 
and lo! it was my quondam acquaintance, 
Jack Gallagher. He saw me, and.a gleam 
of hope shot athwart his face ashe im- 
plored me for God’s sake to do something 
for him. I told him I could do as much 
against a whirlwind with a fence rail, and 
turned away. 

asked the old = man. Clark. afterward 
about the arrest, and told him I. actually 
thought the man would at least sell his life 
dearly... I had. seen and heard of some-of 
them standing up and banging away bravely 
enough. 

‘<No, sir, said he, they are all cowards 


VOL 


at heart. Their courage is whisky courage, 
and they are only brave when they have 
far the best of it.” 

‘*T think the simple philosophy of the 
old gentleman the correct one. Honor 
and justice have such an ascendency over 
crime, that when they confront it squarely, 
it invariably wilts. 

The perquisitions of the Committee in Vir- 
ginia City that day realized five of the men 
on their list — one man named Bill Hunter 
escaping by hiding in an empty barrel stand- 
ing among some filled ones in a warehouse 
cellar. He crawled out in the dead of night, 
and his tracks in the snow where he had be- 
taken himself to the mountains were found 
next day. The poor wretch was afterward 
found in a deserted cabin a hundred miles 
away, where he died. a horrible death. 

Of. the few lawyers in that country then, 
two or three of us went, by request of the 
officers of the Committee, to render any ser- 
vice desired by the captives in fixing up 
their earthly affairs. We were ushered into 
the rear room of a store, where we found 
the whole five collected. © We stated our 
errand, but had great difficulty in bringing 
them to the point. ‘Through a mistaken 
kindness they had been allowed liquor and 
were guzzling it as we came in. It blunted 
in them the sense of their serious situation, 
They instantly set up a clamor for our pro- 
fessional. services In a_ different way, and 
made the most liberal offers. We declined 
the hopeless task, but were compelled per- 
force to listen to many rehearsals designed 
to give an innocent color to their criminal 
actions. 

Some of their tales would have been 
wierdly fascinating under. other. circum- 
stances, (but not in the Bret Harte way). 
One of them named Boone Helm, who had 
traveled a long road of ruffianly adventure 
to meet the rope that was awaiting him that 
day, seized on me, and played Othello to 
my Desdemona; only it was not a ‘* pliant 
hour,” and I did not ‘‘love him for the 


| 
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dangers he had run.” He told me how he 
came to kill the first man, and the second, 
and soon. Hetold me how he came to be 
found on the road with the leg and thigh of 
a manas his commissary department, and he 
sketched with slangy and profane touches 
the outlines of the life of a much sinned 
against and much mistaken man. Some of 
the others also regaled me with the history 
of their lives. ‘wo distinct impressions 
from that scene have always remained with 
me. One is that the most of men are just 
what circumstances make them, when they 
set headed a certain way; the other, that 
men will cling with the most desperate hope 
to the most miserable lives. 

We wrote a few letters, and made some 
trifling dispositions for them. Meantime the 
preparations for their hanging had gone on..A 
little before dark the officers of that function 
appeared and took them away. 

Although it was little to my taste, T was in 
so far that IT concluded to-see it out, and fol- 
lowed them. An unfinished house at the 
upper end of the main street had been se- 
lected as the scene of. operations. ‘Some 
rude temporary scaffolds were fixed below 
a strong cross-beam. “heir death: was as 
disgraceful as their lives had been — except 
that of Club-foot George, who met hrs fate 
with silent, dogged resolution. As soon as 
the noose was fitted and the officers stepped 
back, he jumped off-his scaffold, and witha 
kick or two anda convulsive shudder, was 
still. *(;ood-by, old fel,” said old Boone 
Heim, ** You're ih hell by this time. 
be with you in a minute.” He ealled. for 


whisky, which was handed up to. him, pro- 


nounced himself a rebel, hurrahed for. Jeff 


Davis, and so ended... (Plenty of the Icad- 
ing vigilantes sympathized with the same 


cause, but they had no sympathy for his 


kind.) Jack Gallagher, Haze Lines, and 


Frank Parrish. the other. three. called for 
whisky .and tobacco, chaffed and. joked 


with accuaintances in the crowd, bade them 


farewell, and so they ended. “Phe consola- 


tions of religion were not supplied them, for 


there were none to be had in that country. 
Perhaps they had the best showing after all, 
in the tear of pity from many a rough miner, 
and the remark, ‘‘ Poor devils, the chances 
are that they would have turned out average 
cood men, if they had started fair.” 

Was what:I have described the way and 
the work of a mob? 

The hanging of Bill Slade by the Vigilance 
Committee, about the time of the conclu- 
sion of its labors in rooting up and cleaning 
out the road-agent band, was a somewhat 
questionable »>erformance. Slade was a 
savage and dangerous man. He had before 
been selected and had served as_ division 
agent. on the overland stage road, on ac- 
count of his ability to deal with the rough 
characters that infested it. At this time 
his business was freighting and ranching. 
Ife was also interested in mining. Many 
bloody murders were laid at his door, but 
these deeds had been performed mostly out 
of the Territory, were personal affrays, and 
did not come within the cognizance proper 
of the Cominittee. But he fell into a dis- 
pute with a merchant there over freight bills, 
which waxed so hot that he swore he would 
have his blood... merchant was.a lead- 
Ing man among the vigilantes (at one time 
the president of the. Committee, I believe). 
Slade was the kind of a man to keep that 
sort of a promise, and pursued: the feud so 
fiercely that the merchant kept out of his 
way. Slade was told the Vigilance Com- 


mittee would be raised against him, and 


urged to go away. . He defied them = and 


kept on his spree... Finally, when his arrest 
was determined on, the very day, his friends 

-and he had some firm ones even among 
the vigilantes prevailed upon him so. far 
that he started for his ranch. © But his per- 
verse spirit brought him back, and he was 
taken and hanged. 

Phe Committee decayed in strength and 
popularity from this time on. Its work was 
really done, but it did not disband until a 


| 

P 
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year or more afterward. It continued for 
that time in a desultory way to administer 
irregular justice against irregular criminals, 
but growls of ominous import began to be 
heard, and the word ‘‘ stranglers ” began to 
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be bandied about among good citizens. 
Finally a monster mass meeting of remon- 
strance against it in the city of Helena in 
the spring of 1865 wound up its earthly 


career. 
C. Barbour. 


CHATA: AND. CHINITA, 


NOVEL. OF 


Vain would be the attempt to describe the 
consternation of Dona Isabel when she 
awoke at early dawn, and felt about her that 
peculiar stillnéss —a stillness that seems ab- 
solutely tangible — which indicates the ab- 
straction of the element of humanity from the 
associations about us, and is especially im- 
pressive when that loss is utterly. unexpect- 
ed. 

It was not-yet daylight, and it was by this 
peculiar stillness, and not by sight that Dona 
Isabel learned with a deadly feeling of dis- 
may at her heart, that she wasalone. Fora 
moment she lay silent, then raising herself 
on her elbow, sought to peer through. the 
gloom, while with faltering voice she utter- 
ed the name ‘* Chinita.” 

There was no answer. She would have 
been inexpressibly surprised had there been; 
ands yet refusing to be convinced, she arose 
irom: her bed, and made her way to that of 
(hinita. Had the girl been there, in the 
infinite relief and excitement of the moment 
she must have clasped her in her arms with 
nisses and tears 3 as it was, after passing her 
hands. wildly over the empty. couch, she 
sink upon it with a deep and bitter moan, 
‘ccling anew, and with the intensified agony 

remembrance, the shock with which she 
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had heard the cry of Herlinda — ‘*‘ My hus- 
band! My husband!” What but a like be-’ 
trayal could in that place and time have 
drawn a young girl from her chamber? 
Alas! Alas!” 

The thoughts of Dotta Isabel flew to Ruiz; 
a thousand trifles, unheeded before, crowd- 
ed her remembrance as confirmation of some 
secret understanding between them. If she 
had noticed them at all it was to think with 
a smile that they had reference to Carlota. 
How had she been so blind? She sprang 
to her feet and hastily dressed herself, with 
some undefined intention of seeking him in 
his quarters, and demanding word of him, 
if he were to be found, or of confirming her 
worst fears if he had fled. All her old dis- 
trust of him, which he had so skillfully lulled, 
returned with overwhelming force, and in 
her unfounded suspicion she included the 
more just one of treason to her purposes, to 
the cause of Liberty, and to Gonzales, and 
with irresistible certainty became convinced 
that the delays and detours which had been 
made, had been expedients of traitorous pol- 
icy. In the few moments needed for the 
completion of her toilet, a terrible fear took 
possession of her. For the first time that 
night she had been separated from the main 
body of the troops —- what if she were aban- 
doned Nothing seemed more likely. On- 


ly the great self-possession that she habitual- 
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ly practised prevented her from rushing out, 
yes, even into the streets of the village, to 
satisfy herself that the rude encampment re- 
mained unbroken. 

Yet with all this raging excitement of grief 
and doubt within her, she presently stepped 
out upon the window with that stately calm- 
ness which she ever wore before the world, 
were it represented by but the meanest feon. 
Day had scarcely broken, yet there was a 
sound of movement unusual in so small a 
place. ‘To the excited mind ef Dona Isabel 
it appeared that like herself the people al] 
must be searching wildly for the girl who had 
so strangely escaped her. . She went to the 
meson door and looked out. ‘The camp 


women Were wandering through the streets 


already, chaffering and bargaining. with the 


vendors of milk and bread and vegetables. 
In the distance she saw the soldiers prepar- 


ing for the march. ‘Three or tour officers 


were lounging down the narrow street. “To 


her infinite surprise and relief she saw 


among them Ruiz. |. He hastened his steps 
and joined her with an air of consternation, 
which even in her excitement she noticed 
had in it a subdued suggestion of apprehen- 
sion as of one detected: in some doubtful 


acti 


In a few words Dona Isabel apprized him 


of the disappearance of Chinita. [twas 
impossible that it could) be concealed At 
was absolutely necessary that search stipuld 
be made. Kuiz Istened with an emétion 


ereater even than hers. ‘*(sood_ heavens, 


Senora!” he cried. are-undone.: 


Ramirez must be at hand. In. some way 
she has learned his whereabouts ; she has 
fled to him!” 

Dona Isabel thought he had suddenly 


sone mad: ‘* Fledto Ramirez?” she eried. 


‘*Impossible! What can she know of the 
man? What object can she have in seek- 
ing him?” | 

Instinctively she had led the way back to 
the room she had lett. Kuiz foHowed her, 


in the utter demoralization. ot: his’ -mind 


[ Sept. 


at the unexpected tidings, pouring out inco- 
herent explanations of the designs that Chin- 
ita had cherished, and unconsciously reveal- 
ing much of the duplicity of the part he had 
himself acted. With an acuteness of mind 
perhaps intensified by. the keen emotion 
with which she listened to the unxpected ac- 
cusations against the young girl, Dona Isa- 
bel ‘conjectured at once that the .speaker 
had played a double part; and it was a not 
improbable solution of the mystery of Chin- 
ita’s disappearance, that in discovering this, 
she had resolved. to precipitate a crisis in 
the fate of the man who exercised so unac- 


ecountable a fascination over her. 


Yet, with whom had. she. fled Had 
Ramirez himself stolen into the meson and 
borne her away?) ‘The face of Ruiz blanch- 
ed at this suggestion... Had the girl learned 
what was indeed a tact, that upon that very 
day, the troops of Dona Isabel Garcia were 
by their officers to: protest against a farther 
attempt to reach Gonzales, and. declaring 
Ruiz their chosen and permanent leader, 
take up the march to join the forces of Gen- 
eral Ortega at once, leaving I] ‘Toro: to its 
fate, and declaring a peculiar hostility to 
Ramirez, of whom the newly arisen, and 
popular Liberal chieftain was.a personal and 
implacable enemy? Had Chinita indeed 
gone with such news to Ramirez? Ruiz 
felt that his doom was scaled, for he. rightly 
conjectured that the excitement of Chinita’s 
disappearance had already dampened. the 
ardor in his behalf which he had found it a 
slow and almost impossible task to awaken 


among the troops. - Indeed that it had been 
roused at all was owing to the discontent 
which had arisen, through the cleverly con- 
cealed tactics he had used in contriving so 
long and monotonous:a march to the aid of a 
man-but little known or admired; and from 
the general belicf in the love of the beau- 
tiful protegee of Dona Isabel for the young 
aspirant tor fame. . In her hand the favor of 
Dona Isabel was supposed to. he. © Eager 


for action, eager tor booty, brought to a 


é 
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point where they were almost within sound 
of the bugles of Gonzales Ortega, who was 
making his hurried and triumphant march 
to the capital, it had been decided that up- 
on that very. morning fronunctamento 
should be made, which, while involving no 
change of politics, should leave Vicente 
Gonzales to his fate in. El ‘Toro, and com- 
pel the consent of Dona Isabel to the appar- 
ently spontaneous outburst of patriotism 
upon the part of her troops, which should 
confirm Ruiz in’the command that she had 
temporarily confided to him. 

Ruiz had so cunningly planned every de- 
tail that he doubted not that not only Dona 
Isabel but Chinita as well would be con- 
vinced of. his entire ignorance of the 
and that her ambition, and perhaps a some- 
what maliciows~satieaction the reversal 
of the plans of Dona Isabel, would lead her 
to. an acceptance of the apparently unavoid- 
able forfeiture of her own. 

To this end he had been patiently work- 
ing since the day he had: found himself at 
the head of the troops of Tres Hermanos. 
He had been amazed at his own success. 
Iverything had seemed to contribute to it. 
Not even the triumph of seeing himself ac- 
tually attracting the good will,-if not the 
love, of Chinita had been denicd: him; and 
now at the moment least expected, at the 
most critical juncture, she had tailed ‘him. 
It. was ‘impossible for him to assume his 
usual self-sufficient air, as he re-issued from 
the apartment of Dona Isabel—an air that 
imposed on the majority of observers as that 
of a-man conscious of power, rather than as 
a disguise of incompetency. His crest-fallen 
bearing as he gave the necessary orders for 
scouts to be sent out in search of those who 
in the night must have left the ill-guarded 
town, was evident to the most careless eye, 
and did much to increase the feeling of dis- 
trust and coldness that was already begin- 
hing to supplant the ill considered ardor of 
afew hours before. 


Thescouts had been despatched; andthe 
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main body of the troops waited for marching 
Ruiz, 


closeted with the men who had been most 


orders, which were long delayed. 


amenable to. his reasoning, urged openly 
the arguments that he had but covertly sug- 
gested before. ‘That exhausted apathy which 
following an exploded project is far more 
hopeless than that which, merely unignited, 
precedes-its agitation, resisted all his efforts 
at revival. The officers, like the soldiers, 
listlessly waited to hear what would happen 
next, absolutely indifferent to Ruiz, and con- 
cerned for the moment In a mere matter of 
gossip——the escapade of a young girl. 

Fowards noon some of the messengers re- 
turned. Most of them had nothing to re- 
port, but the v@agvero Gabriel, the husband 
of Caterina, as soon as he could escape the 
questioning of Ruiz, disappeared.. An hour 
later he entered the apartment of Dona 
Isabel. 

‘What news, Gabriel? What news?” 
she cried excitedly. . ‘* Did you come upon 
any trace of —-of the child — of those who 
have stolen. her away 2?” 

The cagvero shook his head, and Dona Isa- 
bel groaned. ‘Those few hours had wrought a 
terrible change in her appearance. She was 
not young as she had. been when shocks of 
disaster had shaken her in by-gone years. 

‘*T found no trace of them, Senora,” 
said the man slowly. ‘*Perhaps my eyes are 
not as keen as they were, and they say when 
one thinks much one sees little. Since I 
am married I find one must think. A wo- 
man gives one abundance for thought. She 
grinds corn for aman more surely than corn 
for his bread.” 

Isabel looked up at him quickly. 
She knew that this oracular sentence had 
some bearing on the subject that absorbed 
her thoughts. “What 


o 


has your wife to do with this ?” 


‘“Speak,”’ she said. 


‘“She was the playmate of the young 
Senorita,” he suggested. 

‘* True, but what of that ?’ 

She would be likely to be in her confi- 
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dence — at least where there was no other 
to trust.” | 
Dona Isabel started, looking at him with 


fixed attention. 
‘<The thought came to me, as I rode out 


of the town——it came back to me again 
and again. After hours of vain. search I 
suffered myself to be convinced. I came 


back, and taxed Caterina with knowing with 
whom, and when, and where, her friend 
had gone.” 
Well?” 
treme agitation. 
‘*She denied it. 
denied it; but I had a saint she had forgot- 


ejaculated Dona Isabel in ex- 
By all the saints she 


ten to commend her to.” He smiled 
significantly. 

Dona Isabel understood the arguments 
used by rancheros to retractory wives too 
well to doubt what his grim jest meant. 
At another time she would have indignantly 
dismissed from her presence the man who 
admitted laying a hand in castigation up- 
on his wife; now she merely with a sign 
of the hand urged him to finish what he had 
to communicate. 

“Tt was as I thought,” he said coolly. 
talked 


The one was Caterina’s brother Pepé; the 


«Pwo men with her last night. 
other was the Sefor Americano your Grace 
knows 

Dona Isabel sank back in her chair as if 
struck by a powerful hand. ‘*’The Ameri- 
can! the American!” she repeated again 
and again. She felt as though a hand had 
been thrust from the grave to torture her. 
The superstitious dread, which had been 
planted in her breast by the first glimpse of 
the face of Ashley Ward, and which had 
perhaps led her irresistibly to a course that 
the resolutions of years would) under ordin- 
ary circumstances have rendered impossible 
to-a nature tenacious as her own, became a 
horrible certainty. Evil tate in the guise of 
the American pursued her. ~ Whatever the 
purpose with which he had lured Chinita 


from her side, it could but-be productive of 
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woe for her. Would the tale of her daugh- 
ter’s shame, and her own apparent heart- 


lessness, be told throughout the land? 
Had this pale and seemingly spiritless 


young man resolved on such a.vengeance 
of his cousin’s fancied wrongs? or— worse 
still—— was this but a repetition of the old, 
old tale of passion and folly? Dona Isabel 
covered her face with her hand and groaned 


again. 


Gabriel had called his wife to the room, 


and she came with eyes red with weeping, 
and told the tale that seemed to her best: 
fearful of bringing the vengeance of the 
Senora upon Pepé, she declared he had but 
accompanied the American and Chinita, 
whom she boldly affirmed to have set out 
for the coast, intending to set sail for the 
wild country whence the Americans had 
come. 7 | 
Dona Isabel and Gabriel both knew too 
well the inventive genius of their country- 
woman, literally to believe all she said; yet 


as hour after hour passed by and no news of 


the fugitives was heard, and no trace of 
them in spite of the most untiring search 
was found, they were at length led to con- 
clude — the one with despair — that Cater- 
ina’s words were true, and that the brief 
connection of the beautiful foster-child of 
Pedro Sanchez with the lady of ‘Tres Her- 
manos was ended forever. 

Dona Isabel wore before the world the 
same impassive face as ever, but at night 
the demon powers of remorse wrought cruel 
havoc on its beauty; and when Gonzalez, 
after a series of 
alternate reverses and successes, which de- 


petty engagements and 


tained him days upon the road, at length 
appeared before her, it was with amazement 
and alarm that he witnessed the ravages of 
time and care upon the once beautiful 
woman. ‘The very excess of joy with which 
she welcomed him seemed weak and _ pitiful; 
and when with tears she told. him of the 
flight, the ingratitude, of a child she loved, 


It did. not oecur 


his heart bled inwardly. 
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to him, however, that this was. the true 
Had she 
years mourned, as he had done, the living 


secret of: her anguish. not. for 


entombment Herlinda? had not the 
sight of him revived the keenness of her 
woe? She looked ill in body and disor- 


dered in mind. Worn out with anxiety 
and the fatigues of travel, the reaction occa- 
sioned by his appearance was doubtless too 
creat for her enfeebled powers. He found 
himself. charged with the unexpected. re- 
sponsibility of the care of a lady of much 
consequence, and one personally dear to 
him, evidently stricken with an illness that 
demanded the most efficient attendance, 
and complete isolation from disturbing intlu- 
ences. 

To reach a point where he might leave 
his generous but failing friend was now his 
fulfillment 
seemed an impossibility, for from the time 


most earnest desire. but. its 
Gonzales assumed command of the troops, 
almost hourly news was brought to him of 
gatherings of bands of conservatives, which 
promised to. offer formidable resistance to 
any movement he might make; and_ until 
Dona Isabel was. safely disposed -of, he 


desired at almost any risk to avoid an open 


collision. 


The march slowly proceeded, and. so 
constantly was Gonzales occupied, and so 
serious became the condition of Dona Isabel 
that there was but little conversation be- 
tween them, and somewhat to his impa- 
tienee, that was limited to a few brief sen- 
tences of warning: against Ruiz, and con- 
stant inquiries for Chinita, and entreaties 
that search should be made for her in every 
direction. 

Gonzales, as far as was possible, obeyed 
these inopportune requests ; but the anxiety 
and. grief that prompted them seemed to 
him strained and unnatural —though he 
could not doubt after due inquiry made that 
the lost girl was of remarkable beauty and of 
Stull, 


his knowledve of the class whence he sup- 


an original and fascinating character. 
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posed her sprung, made quite credible to 
him the tale of her flight. Yet he started 
When Dona Isabel mentioned the American 
as the probable companion of her flight, 
adding in a low voice, ‘* Twice an American 
What did. she 
His cheek flushed, as he remembered that 


has robbed. him.” mean ? 


it had been said that for love of the mur- 
dered Ashley, Herlinda had taken the veil. 
And had Dona Isabel dreamed that he would 
find: consolation after so many years in this 
beautiful peasant girl she had raised from 
the dust ? Yet 


less the suggestion of the complicity of the 


His lip curled. none the 
American in her disappearance haunted and 
He did. not tell 


him he owed the definite news of 


vexed him. Dona Isabel 
that to 
the approach of re-inforcements, and that 
he had virtually left him in charge of El 
Toro, and that the commission which he had 
applicd for had already doubtless reached 
Ward. 


the protegée of Dona Isabel 


girl 


Had he betrayed this young 
-In spite of his 
zeal the American would have much toan- 
swer for to him. A few weeks would decide 
all. He preferred to wait- patiently the de- 
velopment of affairs, and refrained from 
perplexing farther the mind of Dona Isabel. 

The condition of the lady became rapidly 


worse. Perhaps she had brought from Tres 


Hermanos the germs of the disease that 
during these very days was working such 
terrible havoc there; perhaps. the long 


days:and nights of exertion, anxiety, and 
grief had produced it ; but certain it is that 
as the position of Gonzales became more 
critical, so the imminent danger of Dona 
Isabel increased. A desperate evil commands 
a desperate remedy. It was decided that 
an effort should be made to convey the 


lady to the city of G to the house of 
her daughter, Dona Carmen ; and. Ruiz, in 
the utter impossibility that Gonzales found 
of personally conducting the party, was 
chosen to execute the delicate and import- 
ant trust. 


He had indeed, with an apparent. readi- 
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ness of resource that commended him to 
the General, proposed the measure, and up- 
on the decision being made to attempt it, 
had claimed as hisright the honor of effecting 
it; and taking the precaution of sending 
with him only men from the hacienda of 
Tres Hermanos, whom he knew to be de- 
voted to their mistress, Gonzales acceded to 
the demand, although his faith in the man’s 
integrity was far from absolute — for the 
words both of Ashley and Dona Isabel had 
impressed him with suspicion. ‘aking such 
measures as seemed to. him almost certain 
to prevent any treachery, should such be 
meditated, he despatched Ruiz, and shortly 
had the satisfaction of learning that the mis- 
sion had been accomplished. safety. 
Ruiz reached it and returned unmolested. 


was still in the hands of the Liberals. 


He had been overwhelmed with thanks by 
Dona Isabel and entertained sumptuously at 
the casino -—— yet he left the city with a dark 
and vengeful face. 

He had to his inexpressible amazement 
seen Chata, the supposed daughter of Don 
Rafael Gomez, and breathlessly demanding 
news of Chinita had: revealed to the as- 
tounded girl the disappearance of her old 
playmate. Inthe hasty: conversation. that 
followed, during the absence of Dona Car- 
men in the excitement of her mother’s ar- 
rival, Ruiz had betrayed his love for the girl 
and also the extraordinary purposes she had 
cherished; and Chata, in her extreme agita- 
tion, had forgotten the promise she had 
made, and in describing in a few brief sens 
tences the scenes that had taken place at 
Tres Hermanos, revealed the means by 
which she had saved Don Kafacl.. She 
could not comprehend the rage and disgust 
with which Ruiz had flung himself from her, 
when she announced herself, in a burst of 
grief, as the daughter of Ramirez; but in a 
moment it flashed over. her that she had 
heard herself named asthe destined bride 


of this man who so openly despised her. 
Had he, too, known of the destiny awarded 
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him? She turned from him with a burning 
blush, and without a word they parted. 
She remembered afterward: that he might 
have sent news of her to the hacienda 
—to her father, Don Rafael—to Dona Feliz 
did she still live; but her one chance had 
gone, and her semi-imprisonment began 
anew. Dona Carmen was not again be- 
trayed into a momentary forgetfulness of 
her charge.. 

Ruiz turned from the house with a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions. ‘The encounter 
with Chata had produced in his mind an 
absolute fury of resentment, as he reflected 
that this was the girl whom. Ramirez had 
promised him as his wife, in his boyhood 
jestingly, in his manhood as a reward —- an 
incentive. Heavens! what was this puny 
creature in comparison to Chinita? And 
Chinita was perhaps at that very moment 
with that man — perhaps even laughing with 
him over his weakness and discomfiture. + 

In this mood he was presently met by old 
acquaintances, before whom he was forced 
to mask his excitement; and moreover they 
were in. festive humor, which prevented 
them from being observant or critical. ‘The 
town, but imperfectly. garrisoned, had for 
some time held. an anxious and harassed pop- 
ulace, prognosticating nothing but invasion 
and the levy of forced loans; but it chanced 
that upon that day a guest had arrived, who, 
by the mere magic of his presence — unat- 
tractive and unimpressive as was his bearing 
— inspired confidence and hope. Benito 
Juarez himself had made one of those secret 
incursions for which he was famed, and had 


reached G with the purpose of confer- 
ring with such officers of his party as had 
ventured to meet him. There were “but 
few, and Ruiz was honored by an invitation 
to represent Gonzales. The deference paid 
him as a delegate from so important a 
leader, in command of so considerable a 
force, raised to its highest pitch the abso- 
lute fury of resentment that convulsed him; 


and at the banquet that followed the con- 
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ference, the wine and flattering notice of 
the Liberal President, completed the over- 
throw of the little caution that’ he had 
hitherto maintained in’ his. speech and 
demeanor. 

The toasts drunk were loud and frequent, 
and the name of Ramirez was the most 
deeply execrated. Many of the young men 
indulged in extravagant boasts and declara- 
tions as to the deeds they should accomplish 
in the near future, scorning the prowess of 
the man at whose very name they were ac- 
customed to tremble. Some one spoke with 
a laugh of a beautiful girl who had been 
seen in his company but a few days before. 
It was not until afterwards that Ruiz reflected 
that the spy had probably caught a glimpse 
of Chata on her way from. Tres Hermanos. 
At the moment his mind was full of Chinita, 
and rising impetuously, in a torrent of fiery 
words he broke into denunciation and in- 
vective, telling the tale of Pedro’s martyr- 
dom as he had heard it, and vowing that as 
he had slain the poor peasant, so he him- 
self would accomplish the defeat death 
of the *‘mountain wolf.” promise you, 
Senores,” he concluded, ‘‘that when you 
next hear of Fernando Ruiz you shall re- 


member the vow I have made. Ramirez is 


doomed!” 

The stoical man at the head-of the table 
smiled faintly at the storm of applause that 
followed this speech, and as Ruiz a few mo- 
ments later took his departure, muttered to 
his neighbor, ‘*That young: fellow will bear 
watching. He has either a tremendous per- 
sonal wrong to avenge, or he ts. striving to 
mislead us. I know him to be the godson 
of this very Ramirez whom he thunders 


A Mexican may turn against, may 


against. 


even murder, his own father; but his. god- 
father —— he must be a renegade indeed to 
attempt Azs destruction! ” 

His neighbor assented ; and when the 
words of Ruiz were reported to Ramirez =— 
as reported they were a few days later — he 
smiled as grimly as Benito Juarez had done. 
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cockerel crows loud,” he said. ‘*‘He 
was always a blusterer. Well, we shall see; 
a week at latest will decide. all that. 
Bah! if the fellow but had in him the blood 
of his father! — but with the name of. his 
mother he must have taken a_braggart’s 
tongue. Well for him if it does not weary 


my patience In the end. But for my prom- 


ise to Reyes 

He frowned darkly. Had Ruiz seen his 
face then he might have repented his boast. 
As it was, his mad words served as a spur 
urging him to the inevitable future. 


Never perhaps had a more marked change 
occurred in the discipline and carriage of 
any body of men from apparently so slight a 
cause as. that which had fallen upon the 
troops of which Ruiz was still the nominal 
commander, after the withdrawal of Chinita 
became known as an absolute fact. The 
wildest rumors of her probable action had 
run like wildfire through the ranks, and the 
position of Ruiz had been rapidly becom- 
ing untenable, so ready were officers and 
men alike for a crisis that should turn them 
either to the right or the left, but at least 
produce a leader to guide them. 

It had been with intense relief that Ruiz 
himself greeted the appearance of Gonzales, 
unexpected though it was; and it had been 
hailed with acclamation by the unstable and 
discontented troops, who would perhaps 
have turned enthusiastically to any leader of 
repute, however doubtful his views. As it 
was, the flame of patriotism and devotion 
to the harassed and grief-stricken lady, their 
patroness, sprung up afresh among them, 


and in afew hours Gonzales had found him- 


self with a genuine ascendency over the force, 


which but for his timely arrival would prob- 
ably have disbanded and left him to his 
fate, or even.incontinently joined the enemy. 

Upon the very night after the arrival of 
Gonzales, when Ruiz with seeming cordial- 
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ity, though with relief and rage contending in 
hismind, had yielded his command, he strode 
to the outskirts of the camp and smoking, or 
forgetting to smoke, a cigarette with bitter 
disappointment mentally reviewed the per- 
plexing and conflicting events that had 
led to so utter an overthrowal of his care- 
fully concocted schemes. With the rapidity 
and excitement of his thoughts, his pace in- 
creased, as though he was striving to tread 
down his mortification, while he was. pre- 
paring therefor a speedy and certain revenge. 

‘The thought of this was chiefly directed 
towards Chinita. But for her flight he 
doubted not his position would have been 
so firmly assured that he would have been 
enabled to carry out his schemes. ‘Thus 
he had hoped to find himself at the head of 
a force, which in event of. final victory, 
would have recommended him to the high- 
est honors in the gift of Juarez, or at any 
rate assured him against the vengeance of 
Ramirez. To treachery, time had added 
actual hatred of the man who had befriended 
him, and whose evil deeds, while he pro- 
fessed to abhor them, he would have re- 
joiced. to have courage and address to 
imitate, and of whom he still held a super- 
stitious dread, which once’ been 
absolute awe. 

It maddened him to think of Chinita in 
the power of such a man. That day the 
last wild escapade of Ramirez, the torture 
of Pedro, had in some way reached him, 
and destroyed a lingering hope he had had 
that the girl, proudand hard though he be- 


lieved her, had in some impulse of affection — 


gone to her foster-father—a thought that 
he had not even hinted to Dona Isabel, for 
with petty spite he refrained from uttering 
that which he imagined might give relief to 
her long agony. He imagined how Chinita 


—who doubtless had seen through 
double dealing — would make it contempt- 
ible by her scorn, and ridiculous with her 
irony; and how Ramirez would after lsten- 


Ing to her account of him rise his sworn en- 
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emy--- Ruiz had witnessed such’ scenes. 


No—-return to Ramirez was’ impossible. 
Besides, his ultimate defeat was certain: the 
Liberal cause was strengthening: every hour. 
Ramirez must have lost his former keenneéss 
to follow thus a losing venture. Ruiz began 
to console himself by thoughts. of how 
though only in a subordinate part, he should 
assist in the discomfiture of the proud chief- 
tain, and that of the girl who loved him — 
for he was-incapable of believing hers the 
love of a mere enthusiastic child, though to 
a purer heart her words would have a thou- 
sand times declared it to be a fanatical ad- 
miration, untouched by a tinge of passion. 
The maddening jealousy that had raged in 
his heart since he had learned her. flight, 
and had rendered him incapable of a sus- 
tained effort to renew the ambitious projects 
so fatally shaken, flamed up with cruel in- 
At that mo- 


ment he would have liked to throttle her, 


tensity; and yet he loved her. 


yet would have recalled her to life with 
words of passionate love, and burning kisses. 

As he pondered, he struck his breast with 
his clenched hand. ‘* Cavamba!” he mut- 
tered... **:Is.all -lost ? 


overset this miserable favorite of the Senora? 


Is there no way to 
Maria Sanctisima! *who~ that?” 
hand like a flash passed to his pistol. 

Hist,” said a voice. It is I, Fernan- 
do. [ have not a moment to spare. I have 
tried to gain .a way to thee for an hour or 
Fool! 


more. I know all that has passed. 


thou should’st have raised the. for 
Ramirez before this Gonzales reached thee; 
there were men with thee would have sus- 
tained thee well!” 

Bah! a man has opinions,” answered 
Ruiz coolly, recognizing the VOICE; if 
Ramirez still chooses the fight for the pad- 
vecifos, that is no argument for my being as 
mad. I tell you plainly, father, Iam tired 
of playing a boy’s part; you will hear of me 
yet as something more than the lieutenant of 
Gronzales.” 

] 


words, big words,” laughed. ‘Tio 
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Reyes. ‘* Now listen to what I have to say 
to you;”’ and leaning from his horse, in a 
few concise sentences he delivered to him 
the message of Ramirez; adding a few pa- 
ternal injunctions as to the conduct he 
should in future observe. 

‘‘Up to this time, nothing is lost,” he 
continued, ‘‘ indeed had you acted in good 
faith, nothing could have been better, ex- 
cept this last stroke; but that may be easily 
remedied. Ramirez will soon be prepared 
to attack in force. His mind was set on re- 
gaining El Toro, but that can be deferred. 
— ‘When the loaf: is cut the crumb may 
soon be eaten.’ Be prepared to pass over 
to him at the critical moment with your 
whole command; the others will follow like 
sheep. Vaya, what is the name of Gonzales 
to that of Ramirez? With the force he could 
then combine, what might he not hope to 
do? I promise you in his name a free par- 
don for all that has passed -— caraméa, I can't 
imagine how you have been so mad. I saw 
the girl that bewitched you, and by my faith 
I thought her nothing but a ¢rigentla ordt- 
narta, with eyes a trifle larger and darker 
than common- and the command of every 
man. brought over. As for means — well, 
you know what is here; and— he has 
sacked ‘Tres Hermanos.”’ 

‘¢T know,” said Ruiz thoughtfully; and 
Reyes did not think it worth while to add 
that little had been gained, but re-iterated 
the assurances of Ramirez’s favor in the event 
of a ready accession to his proposals, and 
his determination to exact the utmost penal- 
ty should his former favorite and pupil prove 
obstinate in the course upon which he had 
entered. ‘There was much in the matter to 
commend it to the mind of Ruiz; still he 
hesitated to trust the word of a man he knew 
to be so unscrupulous in its denial. ** The 


fact is,” continued his father coolly, ** you 
will be shot if you fall into his hands, which 
sooner or later you will be sure to do; while 
if you are reasonable he will forget all that 


has passed - — more ‘than would do in his 
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place let me tell you; ay, he will even give 
you his daughter.” 

‘* His daughter!” echoed Ruiz with a 
sneer. 

‘¢ Carrht! you must be hard to please,” 
cried his father, ‘‘for her sake I was sorry 
enough he killed the fool of a fAortero five 
days ago. For all her proud ways, she lov- 
ed him like a child. More than she will love 
Ramirez when she hears of this mad deed.” 

Ruiz sprang to his side. ‘* What do you 
mean,” he cried, seizing his arm.  ‘*Is 
Chinita the daughter of Ramirez? Is she 
with him? Is she indeed the girl who has 
been promised to me for these years and 
years? For Dios, what would I not do for 
her? What would I not dare? But I do 
not believe it. He knows I love her; this 
is but a deception. Ah, I know him too 
well!” 

Reyes laughed. ‘* He told me himself if 
you were not satisfied you might go and 
see. Faith, he had no thought you loved 
her already. I met him on the road as he 
came back from leaving her — Vaya, he is 
a careful father; she is in the house of the 
Senora’s daughter, Dona Carmen.” 

Ruiz seemed: stunned. Reyes saw that 
his point was gained, and uttered but a few 
words more, which elicited only the re- 
sponse — ‘*Ramirez’s daughter! wonderful, 
wonderful! and after all, she will be mine. 
Cre/o — how can I live a day longer without 
seeing her? Commend me to the Senior 


General. You know, fadre mito, my heart 


is good, though my brain may have erred! 
Tell me, has she said but one good word 
for me? “She —” 

‘© Basta!” cried Reyes, laughing the more; 
‘¢ T have not seen her, I tell thee, and if thou 
would’st know what she thinks, find a pre- 
text and see her at Dona Carmen’s house. 
It was a strange freak of the General’s to 
take her there, but a happy one. Thou 
shalt not be molested on the way, I promise 
thee. But [have no further time for talking. 


Adios! thou art the only man I have ever 
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seen whom love has brought to his right 
senses. It will be well if thou art as sane a 
year after the wedding!” 

The two men embraced, in the fashion of 
the country, and with an ardor on the part 
of Ruiz that he seldom affected. 

‘‘<Caramba! the father is a man of a 
thousand,” he muttered to himself as he 
watched him disappear — guiding his horse 
so deftly that not a sound broke the silence 
of the night. ‘* Vergin de la patrocinial” 
he continued, as he walked slowly back to 
his quarters. ‘‘Itis like adream. /es¢e! 
that is the fault of my father; he is always 
in haste. I would have asked him a thou- 
sand questions, had he given me but a 
quarter of an hour. But it is of Chinita 
herself I will ask them. Surely she must 
have shown some favor towards me, or my 
godfather would not recommend me to her 
with such confidence. Santo ino, show 
me some way to make it possible to steal in- 
to G 

His curiosity as much as his love prompted 


and exchange a word with her!” 


the latter aspiration. ‘The suspicion of the 
identity of Ramirez with the brother of 
Dona Isabel, the Leon Vallé so long sup- 
posed dead, returned to him with force; but 
he longed to know how the secret of her 
birth had been conveyed to Chinita, and 
how her flight had been contrived. He 
pictured her then like a bird in a cage 
beating herself against the iron vezas of 
Dona Carmen’s house. ‘That was not what 
she had hoped for when she had talked to 
him of Ramirez. If she had tolerated him 
before, would he not now be doubly 
dear, as one who should liberate her from 
the natural restraints of a maiden’s life ? 
Ruiz forgot his fancied wrongs ‘in an in- 
toxication of delight. Only the constant 
pondering upon the question how he should 
kept him dstrait 
until the seriousness of Dojna Isabel’s ill- 
ness demanded her instant removal to a 
place of safety. Ruiz was the first to: pro- 


manage a visit to G 


pose her daughter’s house,-and aithough the 


project was one that promised danger of the 
capture of a prize so great that the utmost 
vigilance was necessary in order to assure 
her safety, he was, as we have seen, by the 
stress of circumstances enabled to secure 
the command of the little party, and thus 
take advantage of what appeared to hima 
providential interposition in his behalf. 
Indeed, in pious gratitude he promised a 
wax candle of enormous” proportions to 
Nuestra Senora del Amparo. 

Not a few times after his separation from 
the main body, a skirmishing party began 
upon it vexatious attacks, which with seem- 
ing inconsistency they failed to direct upon 
the comparatively defenseless Ruiz; but 
which he knew from the information given 
by Reyes were destined to weaken the pres- 
tige of Gonzales by a series of petty misad- 
ventures, after which the destruction. of 
Gonzales, by the abandonment by Ruiz, 
followed by the. mass of the disaffected, 
might, it was conjectured, be readily: ac- 
complished. It seemed the simplest matter 
in the world to effect, and had been in- 
stantly agreed to by Ruiz in the hasty con- 
ference with his father. Yet further reflec- 
tion gave him an unaccountable antipathy 
to the course he was to pursue. It cannot 
be said that a lingering trace of honor influ- 
enced him, or any genuine disapproval of 
the character or convictions of Ramirez, for 
he was in the widest sense a man to be 
bought and sold, a creature influenced by 
every turn of advantage; but he doubted 
the good faith of Ramirez — the good fortune 
that was to give him Chinita at so slight a 
cost seemed to him incredible. Did the 
girl love him, and had she owned as much? 
or was he to be fooled into acquiescence in 
the plans of Ramirez by the chimera of his 
parental power? He knew. Chinita too 
well to believe she would) marry against her 
own desire, even t® gratify a parent who 
exerted over ner the extraordinary ascen- 
dency that she had instinctively acknowl- 


edged in Ramirez. Ruiz was, moreover, 


| 
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impressed with a belief in the ultimate dis- 
aster of the conservative cause. For 
Chinita’s sake he would risk involvement In 
the ruin he foresaw, hoping that. by some 
spar he himself would float; but unless 
assured of her good will—. ‘lhe thoughts 
of Ruiz carried him no farther. He would 
wait patiently as he might, and learn his 
destiny from Chinita herself in the house 
of Dona Carmen. 

Such were. the hopes and emotions with 
which to his amazement he had found him- 
self face to face with Chata; and hence the 
blind rage with which he had believed him- 
self the victim of a conspiracy on the part 
of Ramirez and his own father to. inake use 
of the knowledge of the ascendency that 
Chinita had. gained over his affections to 
entrap him into: furthering their designs by 
representing her to.be the daughter who had 
been from her childhood promised to. him 
in marriage. He did not for a moment re- 
lect that his father might be as_ ignorant 
as himself of the identity of Ramiurez’s 
daughter, or might have drawn a false con- 
clusion from his own hasty questions. 

With the same unreasoning fury with 
which he had denounced Ramirez at the 
banquet, he returned to the camp of Gon- 
“les; and through a cleverly managed cor- 


respondence with Ramirez — in which how- 


ever he dared not mention the name of 


(‘hinita, lest he should awaken in his astute 
inind.a suspicion that he conjectured the de- 
céption which was to be played upon him— 
he gradually drew from the chief. data that 
enabled him to propose such movements as 
procured’ for him a fame as a_ strategist, 
which well might have satisfied a laudable 
ambition. 

Meanwhile: Ramirez himself, though sur- 
rounded by no despicable force, which was 
daily augmented by accessions from the 
mountains or from the ranks of less: popu- 
lar leaders of either party, was: for the first 
time in his life oppressed by a vague melan- 
choly, which, with some impatience, he as- 


cribed to the forced separation from the 
child whose purity and innocence had so ir- 
resistibly attracted him. There were times 
when he thought with what horror such a 
record as his would be viewed by that gen- 
tle and upright nature; and a positive dread 
came upon him of her ever knowing the one 
incident that had been so vividly recalled 
to him by the appearance of the avenger 
upon the grave of the man he had mur- 
dered years before— one among many he 
had almost forgotten. He said to himself 
that an evil spell had been upon him ever 
since the day he had foolishly thrown away 
the charm the elf-like child had given him. 
They had brought him word time and again 
of the miscarriage of his best laid plans. 
Who had betrayed them ? 

He knew too well who had frustrated 
them. ‘The American who had escaped his 
knife at the cemetery seemed ubiquitous 
since obtaining the commission which au- 
thorized him to wage war against him. Not 
content with defending E] Toro with unex- 
ampled bravery, he appeared at every point 
where an advantage was to be gained. 
‘“Carrhi!” he said to himself, ‘‘I shall be 
forced to give that fellow a thrust of my 
dagger in secret; he is impervious to ball or 
the chances of open warfare. He or I must 
fall. ‘There ’s not room in all Mexico for 
him and me.” 

Whether there was room or not, it seemed 
destined that they should remain in it to- 
gether, though not without constant colli- 
sion. Gonzales became to the mind of 
Ramirez far less formidable than this yel- 
low-haired gvingo, who with a mere handful 
of followers. so constantly harassed and 
baffied him. Like most men of. his class, 
he was intensely superstitious, and one 
night in the moonlight he saw or fancied he 
saw a female form glide before him into 
the chapparal. He caught but a glimpse of 
the face, but it had reminded him of. Her- 
linda, for whom he had done the deed that, 
so late, seemed to have brought upon him 
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a threatened retribution. As he searched 
the bushes for the woman, whom he could 
not discover, he shuddered as he remem- 
bered the expression of the eyes—-as of a 
wronged creature who had loved and now 
hated. He had seen such an expression in 
a woman’s eyes before. More than ever 
after this strange occurrence the thought of 
Ashley Ward tormented him; his face 
seemed to haunt him; and curiously enough 
other faces also began to peer upon him — 
faces of women he had wronged, of men 
who with good cause bore him deadly 
hatred, or of others whom, like the Ameri- 
can, or the gatckeeper, he had murdered. 

He grew strangely taciturn and nervous. 
Not even the lIctters of Ruiz aroused him. 
In his heart he distrusted him, as he did all 
men but Reyes, all women but Chata. Had 
she been near, he thought, he would have 
talked to her and cast off his fancies ; but 
in her absence they grew upon him. One 
day he could have sworn he saw clearly not 
only the face but the figure of Pedro. San- 
chez 3 and upon another that of the woman 
he had loved long years before. Bah! they 
were fantasies. He wondered whether he, 
too, would be seized with the fever, which 
was still raging at ‘Tres Hermanos, and of 
Which they said its lady was dying at her 
daughter’s house in G——.. Was this weak- 
ness Of nerve the presage of what was to 
come ? 

Battle was joined with Gonzales as had 
been planned. | The day turned in favor of 
Ramirez—even the gallant assistance of 
Ward availed. litthe against the desperate 
courage of the mountain troops. “The genius 
and valor of Ramirez were manifested with 
a vigor that declared they had been but 
shaken. Until the arrival of Ward it had 
even appeared that the forces actually under 
his own command would have been sutficicnt 
to effect.a victory; but this speedily. turned 
the tide, and with some tmpatience Ramirez 
gave the signal that was to hasten the prom- 


ised action of Ruiz. 
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But at the critical moment the expected 
ally failed him; with a vindictive fury which 
was demoniacal in its exhibition, Ruiz threw 
himself against his old commander. The 
carnage was terrible in that part of the field; 
and when the fray was ended, the demoral- 
ization of Ramirez’s troops was complete — 
yet he himself had escaped. 3 

That such should be the case seemed to 
Ashley Ward incredible as later he walked. 
over the field, seeking among the slain the 
man against whom he had begun. a private 
warfare, which to his own surprise had, with 


further investigation of the principles in- 


volved, rapidly attained in his mind the dig- 
nity of a struggle for liberty that even 
dwarfed the incentive of personal revenge 
although it was impossible that this should 
be wholly forgotten or ignored. : 

Gonzales marched into EF] ‘Toro amid the 
clanging of bells and shouts of rejoicing; for 
though that was a convent town, the f/ede 
were mad /waristas, who had done good 
service under Ward when troops were scarce. 
The triumph had, however, not been gained 
without much loss upon the Liberal side;and 
among the missing was the young officer 
who in the eyes of Gonzales —~and to the 
astonishment of Ward-- had so ably vindi- 
eated his character in the day of. battle. 
Pepé too, the right hand man of Ward, 
was gone. 

In very truth, at the last moment the 
most important and: useful calculation. of 


Ruiz‘had failed. He saw Ramirez, by his 


‘orders, surrounded by desperate men; it 


secmed inevitable that he must be stricken 
down — when a party led by Reyes broke 
through to his assistance, and in the fury of 
the onslaught Ruiz was swept his 
horse and hurried away, and to his con- 
sternation found himself a prisoner dragged 
onward in the irresistible impetus of flight. 
were miles -distant) the scene 
of battle when the fugitives at last paused; 
and here tor the first.time Ramirez knew of 


this special prisoner that had been made. 
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A lasso had been drawn. tightly around 
his waist; his face was cut and bleeding; 
the gold lace and epaulettes had been torn 
from his coat; his uncovered hair was reek- 
ing with dust, and his face with sweat, when 
Ruiz raised 

He knew 


Ramirez came to look at nim. 
his bloodshot eyes appealingly. 
the man. before him, the man -— worthless 
and unscrupulous though he was — who had 
been kind to him, whom he had betrayed, 
whose death he had attempted to compass. 
He did not attempt to speak, but fell’on his 
knees and raised his bound hands. Rami- 
rez gazed at him a moment in silence; then 
without the quiver of a muscle in his im- 
passive face, uttered the sentence: ‘* Que lo 
fustlan tmmedtatamente.”’ 
‘That he be shot. at once - 
rible mandate there was no appeal. 
was not one there to utter a word in his be- 
half —-only a moan from the dust to which 


-from that ter- 
‘There 


he had. sunk. Reyes was not there; per- 
haps the: result would have been the same 
had he been. The soldiers raised the young 
officer and stood him against a tree. 

At the last moment that strange indiffer- 
enceto death which among his countrymen so 
often counterfeits courage, caused him to 
straighten his figure and raise his head; and 
in the insolence of despair he said, ‘* Had 
you fallen into my hands, I wouhd have shot 
you with my own pistol an hour ago.” 

Perhaps he hoped by this speech to es- 
cape the ignominy of execution by a file of 
common soldiers. If so he was mistaken. 
Kamirez gave the signal; the balls whizzed 
through the air and found their way to their 
destined aim. Ruiz fell without a groan. 
Kanurez himself, though still with an im- 
passive face, to the astonishment. of. all 
stooped and stretched his limbs, and cross- 
ed his-hands. upon his breast. There was a 
spot of blood upon. his face, and he wiped 
It away as tenderly as a mother might lave 
the face of her dead infant... And yet but-a 
‘ew moments before he had commanded 


this youth to a violent death, and according 
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to his creed, his soul to purgatory. without 
benefit of clergy. 

Forgetting to give the expected order for 
the execution of the other prisoners, he 
turned away. In another moment he had 
placed himself. at the head of the party and 
continued the retreat. ‘* At the next halt 
it can be done as well,” remarked the Lieu- 
tenant philosophically. ‘* There are plenty 
of horses; bind them well and bring them 


9) 


along. 

And thus for that day at least Pepé Ortiz 
among others knew he had escaped a fate of 
which the very idea — with the remembrance 
of Ruiz to intensify its horror — made his 
tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth, and 
his knees quiver with terror. Yet the day 
came when he, like the traitor whose end he 
had witnessed, straightened himself against 
a tree, and with apparent coolness awaited 
the mandate of Ramirez that was to consign 
him to eternity... Only he begged a cigarette 
of a soldier, remarking that they might be 
scarce where he was going — secretly hoping 
thus to hide the quiver of the lips, which 
belied the bravado of his words. 


XLI. 


The arrival of Dona Isabel at the house 
of her daughter, brought a change into the 
life of Chata that might have appeared even 
more dreary and oppressive than the semi- 
imprisonment to which she had thus far 
been subjected, while apparently considered 
an honored guest. In fact this change was 
most welcome to the young girl; for while it 
afforded her even less treedom of movement, 
it gave a sufficient reason for her seclusion, 
and occupation both to body and mind. 

What had been the nature of the com- 
munication that Ramirez had made to the 
lady, Chata knew not, but it had evidently 
impressed her with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility... In those days there were ever in 
the quietest times no regular mails into the 
country districts ; and this gavea ready pre- 
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text to Dona Carmen for resisting all at- 
tempts to communicate with the household 
at Tres Hermanos. ‘The highways, infested 
as they were by roving bands of soldiers, and 
cuadrillos of banditti, were indeed scarcely 
safe for the transmission of peaceful intel- 
from 


ligence; and thus none reached G 
the hacienda, and Chata, and in a lesser de- 
gree Dona Carmen herself, endured a pain- 
ful uncertainty as to the condition of Don 
-Rafael and of Dona Feliz and others whom 
Chata had left stricken with the dreaded 
fever. Day by day she had awaited news. 
Day by day she had hoped for the appear- 
ance of Dona Isabel and Chinita; while 
Dona Carmen, after listening with astonish- 
ment and some manifestations of displeasure 
to the account Chata gave of the departure 
of her mother from Tres Hermanos under 
the escort of troops destined to the relief of 
Gonzales, gave the opinion that the destina- 
would be ‘Toro 


tion she would seek 


rather than G 
My sister, /a re/tgiosa, is present 
there,” she said; and Chata with glowing 
face and lips that trembled at the memory, 
told her of the chance glimpse she had once 
caught of the beautiful and saintly nun. 
Dona Carmen’s eyes filled with tears, and 
she silently embraced the girl; the little 


have 


incident drew. her nearer to Chata. 


child,” she would say, never 
known, I never could. conjecture, why our 
beautiful Herlinda chose so sad a life —— it 


must be sad to be shut away from this fair 


world, from sweet companionship, from 
love... Ah, Herlinda might have chosen 


from among a score of the handsomest and 
noblest of cavaliers.. And then our mother 
-—how she loved her; one might. see it 
through all her sternness. I never knew 
the truth, yet | am sure a ereat-and terrible 
sorrow caused Herlinda to enter a convent. 
She had no natural fitness, no liking, nat- 
ural or acquired, for such a life.” | 

not accustomed. to 
She had 


Dena Carmen was 


speak thus freely of family affairs. 


[ Sept. 


much of the characteristic reticence of the 
Garcias. Chata met many of the younger 
ones from time to time: they were too well 
bred to show any curiosity concerning her; 
but among the servants of the household, 
and of others, there was much gossip as _ to 
how and why she had come, and what re- 
lationship she bore to the husband of Dona 
Carmen, who, kind and amiable man that 
he was, seemed to take peculiar pleasure in 
her companionship. . But the arrival of 
Dona Isabel in an apparently dying condi- 
tion turned all thoughts into a new channel. 

From the first Chata had entreated to be 
allowed to take her part in nursing the 
stricken lady, but had been gently refused. 
Thereafter the husband of Dona Carmen 
used often to see her gliding restlessly about 
the house, vainly seeking some distraction 
for her anxious thoughts. He did not 
know the secret pain that tormented her. 
He would gladly have returned her if he 
could to that Don Rafael from whom in a 
mad freak the mountain chieftain had stolen 
her; yet there were cifcumstances — there 
reasons for not offending one so 
powerful. Who 
course under Liberal rule today, but what 
He shrugged his 


were 
was ‘of 


knew. ? —G 


would it be tomorrow? 
shoulders, and said something of. :this to 
Chata, who smiled and thought. him geod 
to care, yet wondered, with all his goodness 
and his years-—the years that’ had not 
brought beauty in their train— that Dona 


Carmen loved him... Was it as. she: had 


heard that his riches had beguiled one al-: 


ready passing rich ? 


Since she had left El ‘Toro, Chata had 


become a woman. Change of scene had 


given impetus to the somewhat retarded 
development of her physique, and. mental 
anxiety had stimulated her mind and given 
to it an intuitive appreciation of causes and 
events that is generally gained by innocent 
and unsuspicious natures such as hers only 
after long expericnce. 

Thus she. comprehended fully, as she 
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would not have done a few months. before, 
the gravity of the step Chinita had taken in 
Ruiz 
had not spared the woman he loved in. the 
few brief | had 
uttered: love was with him but a devouring 


separating herself from Dona Isabel. 


sentences he passionately 
flame, ready to destroy its object either in 
the struggle of attainment or in the fury of 
baffled Chata blushed even in 


secret when she remembered the aspersions 


desire. 


he had cast upon the friend of her child- 
hood. She knew the innate purity of the 
cirl’s mind, though it had been developed 
amid surroundings which might well have 
tainted it; she knew her pride — even when 
but 


Pedro, the gate-keeper, she: had held Pepé 


she was the barefoot foster-child. of 
and his mates as. far apart from her as the 
dogs that followed them or the mules they 
tended. Dogs and mules she liked well and 
made them serve her needs, and so she did 
the lads. Chata did not doubt that Pepe 
now as ever had proved himself the slave. of 
Chinita’s will. Perhaps. it was to Tres 
Hfermanos she had gone — although know- 
in as she did the fascination that) Ramirez 
had always exerted over the girl’s mind, she 
could not but fear that in the spirit of de- 
votion. at which Ruiz had: sneered, but. in 
which she herself recognized the) peculiar 
strength and = determination of Chinita’s 
character, she. might actually have sought 
an entrance to his camp to urge the plan 
that she conceived was to further the glory 
of the Church and the interest of him whom 
she had made the hero of her imagination. 
That Ashley Ward) was in any way con- 
cerned in the disappearance of Chinita, 
cither as a principal or accessory, she indig 
Her heart beat 


No, 


no! he was not aman to entice a girl to 


nantly refused. to believe. 
sulfocatingly as. she thought of him. 


her ruin. 

And as days went by news reached her 
that strengthened this conviction. He was 
engaged in deeds of a far different character. 
In his way he was. beginning to’ fill. the 
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minds and occupy the conversation of peo- 
ple as much as. Ramirez had ever done. 
They gave him a new name, as those at the 
hacienda had done; but Conservatives and 
Liberals alike wondered at and exaggerated 
his exploits, until the young Americano had 
won a reputation for reckless bravado quite 
foreign to his true character-—— which was 
exhibiting itself in the most careful and nice 
calculations of chances, the whole tending 
towards the fulfillment of the task to which 
he had dedicated himself, namely the down- 
fall of the 


murderer of John Ashley. 


unpunished) unrepentant 


filled 


more conflicting, 


Chata recognized this, and was 
with emotions. perhaps 
more strange, than had ever before met in the 
They held her 
thoughts by day and night. O that she 
© that she could 


speak but for a few moments with Ashley! 


breast of so-young a girl. 


had never left Ramirez ! 
But she was powerless; and meanwhile 
What that 


impending over the man she was. in duty 


what was. the fate of Chinita ? 
bound to warn —to love if it were possible ? 

But before these retlections had reached 
this point, an employment that prevented 
them from becoming utterly overwhelming 
was. afforded her. She no longer wan- 
dered aimlessly about the house, but kept 
the strict seclusion of Dona Isabel’s apart- 
ment, to.which she had been hastily sum- 
moned one night by Dona Carmen herself. 

‘¢ My mother talks so strangely,’ she had 
sald in.a low voice, bending low her white 
and frightened: face. ‘* No, I cannot com- 
prehend what she says; but I cannot have 
the servants about her. They might imagine 
Oh! what tales and 
rumors they might set afloat! No, no! I 


will not have them here, with their suspi- 


unspeakable things. 


clons and evil thoughts. But you— you 
are innocent and frank — you will not tor- 
ture into strange meanings the mutterings of 


a diseased imagination.” 


No, no!” ‘answered. Chata’ reassur- 
ingly. ‘* It was the same with Dona Feliz. 
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Sometimes she talked so strangely —- so sadly 
one was forced to weep, and then again to 
laugh; yes, in all my trouble I laughed. 
But I will not now, Dona Carmen; only let 
Isabel did not seem 


me be useful. Dona 


to like me when she was at the hacienda, so- 


I kept as much as possible out of her sight. 


She said my face was not such. as Don 


Rafael’s daughter should have —~ and after 
all,” she added sadly, ‘‘ she was right.” 
What passed in that sick chamber through 
those long days and nights Dona Carmen 
and Chata never repeated, even to each other. 
Perhapsthey could not, all was so disconnect- 
ed, so improbable, and through all her deliri- 
um the patient held so great a restraint over 
her utterances. Sometimes one escaped her 
that startled and commanded attention; but 
the next invariably contradicted it, and it was 
impossible to form a connected theory, even 
had Chata tried. But that great sorrows, 
events to Cause constant and secret care and 
remorse had taken place in the life of Dona 
Isabel, and that they concerned Chinita 
What 


pathetic appeals, what wild ravings, in which 


closely, was abundantly clear. 
the names of those who had. lived in the 


past, — of her husband, her mother, her 
brother, and of Herlinda, were constantly 
mingled with those of the .\merican, and 
Chinita, and friends or servants followed 
each other in endless yet confusing succes- 
sion! yet of them all the name of Chinita 
was the most frequent; the present grief com- 
bined all others; in Chinita seemed centered 
the agonies and loves of her lifetime. 

Chata listened with a sort of envy—. if it 
had been given to her to raise such a pas- 
sion of feeling! She found herself from day 
to day leaning with infinite tenderness over 
this woman, who had seemed so cold but 


whose heart was now revealed asa very 


volcano of repressed and seething emotions. 


She was grateful and deeply touched that 


Dona Isabel in her delirium clung to her 
fondly, calling her ** Mother,” or Quina,”’ 


which Dona Carmen told her was the name 
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of a cousin she had dearly loved. Eyen 
after she had recognized her when the de- 
liriuin was past as the daughter of Don 
Rafael, she seemed pleased to have her 
there; though she said querulously, ‘‘it 1s 
strange you are only a vanchertta.. But Feliz 
has good blood in her; it has been trans- 


mitted to you-—there is nothing of Rita,- 


nothing of Rafael himself.” 

After that she made no further comment; 
but her eyes often followed the movements 
of Chata with a puzzled expression painful 


to see. One day after she had become con- 


valescent, Dona Carmen spoke of. this. 
‘©Who does she’ remind you of?” she 
asked lightly. 

‘*T cannot tell. I do not know,’ Dona 


Isabel answered wearily... ‘* Perhaps it is of 


Chinita. Oh! I can think of nothing but 
Chinita. Are they still looking for her, as 


I have prayed — as I have commanded ?” 
‘¢ Mother,” said Doha Carmen solemnly, 
‘¢who is Chinita? Why should you care 
so much ?” 
The 


‘¢Shall I tell you what you have uttered in 


face of Dona Isabel grew. rigid. 


your delirium,’ continued Dona Carmen, 


looking fixedly into her mother’s 


‘¢Shall Task you if you spoke the truth, or 


Cyes. 


if what I have: gathered — here ‘a. word, 


there a word-—is but’ a dreadful faney ? 
Mother, Mother! if it is the truth no wonder 
that the fate of this girl is on yoursoul! No 
wonder Herlinda 
She paused affrighted. — In her excitement 
she had said far more than she had intended. 
What if her mother in her delicate condition 
should sink beneath this cruel attack — 
should faint-—— should die? She threw her- 
self down beside the couch with a prayer for 
forgiveness. 

Dona Isabel in the first surprise. had 
clasped her hands over her heart. Slowly 
the pale hue of life returned to her face. 
‘*Carmen,” she whispered faintly, speak, 


speak! After all these years, accusation — 
b 


even from my own child — is more bearable 
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-O my God, I-meant well! — 
what re- 


than silence. 
it was for Herlinda’s sake. Yet 
morse, what agony I have suffered!” 

The two women sank each in the other's 
There had ever been a. barrier of 
In a moment it was 


arms. 
reserve between them. 
Dona Isabel poured out her 
who withheld what 


swept away. 
was Carmen 
been revealed —a conviction 
in this 


heart; it 
might have 


seized. her that there was much 
strange family mystery yet undeclared; and 
that her mother’s mind was in no condition 
to be perplexed by further doubts and com- 
plications. She left the room and went to 
her husband. 
‘“Chulita,” he said anxiously when she 
left him an hour later, ‘*thou wilt do noth- 
ing rash? yet I will not) forbid thee. . In 
truth, but that A/agzos are so common upon 
the roads, | would go with thee myself.” 
exclaimed Dona 


"They 


‘¢ Not for the world! ” 
Carmen in genuine consternation. 
would seize thee and carry thee into the 
mountains. But as for me —I promise thee 
no robber shall think me worth a second 
thought. But hold thee ready — the desire 
may come to her ata moment’s thought, 
and IT would not leave thee without warning, 
| would not have thee unprepared.”’- 

About this time, Chata to her surprise 
received by the hand of an Indian fruit- 
At the 


first reading its contents=seemed hard and 


sclera brief note from Ramirez. 
indifferent. He spoke with an almost sav- 
age irony of those who were driving him 
back like a wolf to his mountain lairs. ‘*] 
know of. fastnesses, if IT care to seek them, 
where no foot but mine “has ever trod, and 
where this accursed American, who is hunt- 
ing me down like fate, could never hope 
But it shall 
said that .RKamirez tled from man 
After alla 


to follow me,” wrote. 
never be 
or spirit, Were it Satan himself. 
man may not escape from him who is des- 
tined to bring death to him. Ruiz was 


marked. to. die me, fate is 


ymplished. 
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Chata shuddered. — It seemed incredible 
that save by accident such a thing could 
happen, so sacred was the tie between the 
sponsor and his godchild; yet the tone of 
the letter impressed her as that of a desper- 
ate man, who was ready for unheard of 
deeds. Had he deliberately destroyed the 
man whom for years he had associated in 
his every hope and plan, to whom he had 
promised the hand of his child? Deep in- 
deed must have been the villainy that had 
merited such an end. The sigh of. relief 
which Chata involuntarily breathed that she 
was free from the possible accomplishment 
of the destiny that had been marked out for 
her, was perhaps the only one breathed 


‘over the death of Fernando Ruiz. 


A reperusal of the letter gave to her mind 
an impression of the longing, the stinging 
regret, the remorse, which the words had 
been designed to conceal rather than dis- 
play. The pride, the fierceness, the un- 
conquerable will of the writer pervaded 
them, yet the wail of a lost spirit crying for 
the one good that it had known, and be- 
forever, seemed to echo 
loves me,” she 

‘¢ He believes him- 


lieved forfeited 
through her soul. 
thought remorsefully. 
self doomed to die, and that he will see me 
Oh ! if it were possible I would 
vo to him. © if I dared tell Dona Isabel! 
-— but -no, she would keep me from him; 
she would mock my pain with the cry that 
this was but the just recompense of the 
evil he had brought upon her long ago. 
She believes her brother dead; why torture 
her by telling her my miserable history ?” 
She showed the letter to Dona Carmen, 
and she it was who ealled her attention to 
some chance mention of the name of the 


no more. 


place where he might be able to remain 
some days, even if closely pressed, for the 
people there were secretly sworn to his 
support. Day after day, wild rumors flew 
through the city of the pursuit of Ramirez, 
his capture, his death, only to be contra- 


dicted They did ‘not 


next. 


upon the 


\ 
j 
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seriously agitate Chata, for not once was 
the name of the place he called his strong- 
hold mentioned. 

One night she had a vivid dream. She 
dreamed she saw the chieftain and Chinita 
lying dead, the one on one side of a village 
street, the other on the opposite. ‘The 
people were rushing wildly about, scream- 
ing and gesticulating madly, while) Dona 
Isabel, followed by) women. clothed in 
black like herself, was in frenzy passing 
from one to the other, uttering that low 
wail that seems the very key-note of woe. 

Chata woke with .a stifled scream. The 
wind was blowing shrilly through the trees 
and seemed to bring to her a voice, which 
said, Wake! ! Chata, I have 
dreamed of her.” ‘The voice sounded close 
to herear. It came from Dona Isabel, who 
leaning over her bed was repeating again 
and again the words, ‘‘I shall find her. I 
have dreamed of her.” 

Chata raised herself upon the pillows and 
caught the lady’s wasted hand. ‘* Yes, 


yes,’ she continued, ‘‘ 1] have dreamed of 


her and of another — one I loved long years 
ago. I saw them together in Las Parras. 
It isa revelation! Why have I not thought 
of it before? No other place would be so 
fitting. I shall find her. I am going now, 
now. My carriage, my horses, my men 
must be here; I will call them. ‘Tell iny 
daughter when she wakes — she will under- 
stand.”’ 

She turned to leave the room, her excite- 


ment supplementing her returning strength; - 


but Chata detained her. ‘‘I too will go, 
she cried. ‘* Nothing shall) prevent me. 
Dona Carmen will) not. stop. us~— she 
knows —she dare not forbid me. will 
tell her now. She will know what is best 
for us. The carriage is still here, but- 
She hastened from the room, and wakened 
Doma Carmen. **.Ah,” said. the daughter 
to herself, ‘‘the thought 1s come, and. the 
hour.”’ She hastily wrote a line to her hus- 


band, who was absent a hacienda he 


owned near the city; provided herself with 
some rolls of gold, and presently entered 
her mother’s room, dressed in a somewhat 
soiled cotton gown, and with her reboso over 
her arm. Dona Isabel, who in the excite- 
ment of her thoughts was walking hither and 
thither, taking up and putting down articles 
of apparel, looked at her blankly. |. Why 
had a servant come at that hour? 

‘See, | am ready,” cried Carmen cheer- 
fully. ‘*The diligence is to leave the city 
for the first time today. © We shall pass 
through the country quite safely. Who 
would stop such. poor creatures as We ap- 
pear to be?” 

Dona Isabel looked at her gratefully 
her mind had been running helplessly upon 
carriages and mounted escorts, and all the 
paraphernalia of travel, which require so 
much time and thought to prepare. ‘*True, 
true: she said... will be best, O, 
much the best!’ feverish haste she pre- 
pared herself for the journey, as Carmen had 
done, arraying herself in a plain, dark dress 
and reboso. But her daughter noticed that 
she did not think of the expenses of the 
journey, and herself silently assumed the di- 
rection of the little party. 

She led the way from her own house so 
quietly that only the /ovfero, to whom she 
gave a few directions, which he doubtless 
in his amazement straightway. forgot, was 
awakened. ‘They were so humbly dressed 
that they attracted but little notice at the 
casa de deligencias, and being. hastily mo- 
tioned to the poorest seats in the coach were 
soon on their way. Covering their faces 
with their rebosos, they did not so much 
as speak to each other. 

Some ten leagues from the city the dili- 
gence was stopped by a half dozen armed 
men. “Lhe male passengers were ordered 
to lie down upon their faces, and were re- 
lieved of all their money valuables. 
Chata, to her extreme disgust — which for- 
tunately was disguised by her alarm — re- 


ceived an amicable expression of approval 
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from one of the bandits, which was abrupt- 
ly checked by the remark of the captain 
that this was no time for fooling, as there 
was arival gazs/a but a half mile further on; 
and the elder-women were not molested. 
Happily, thé other gazz//a did not present 
itself, and the three told their beads. in de- 
vout thankfulness. 

That night they remained at a miserable 


hut, which served as a meson, feeling a cer- 


tain protection in the presence of an aged 
priest, who chanced to be awaiting there 
an opportunity to proceed upon a long in- 
terrupted journey; and upon the following 
morning he formed one of the traveling 
party. Beyond bestowing upon them his 
blessing, he said nothing to them —- although 
somewhat to her discomfort Dona Carmen 
noticed that -he often turned an inquiring 
gaze upon them. ~-Early in the afternoon 
the diligence stopped at a miserable village, 
the nearest point at which, in the interrupted 
arrangements of travel; it approached Las 
Parras; and having deposited Dona Isabel's 
party and the priest, diverged towards the 
north. 

Dona Isabel looked around her helplessly, 
saying, ‘It is nearly eight. leagues to. Las 
Parras. I have often been here — I know 
the road well. We shall never reach there! ” 

‘< Vou will see, mother, you will see,” 
answered) Dona Carmen cheerfully; and 
vreatly.to the astonishment of the priest and 
the women who stood near, she drew forth 
a half dozen oxzas of gold, and held them 
See,” she said in. her ckear patrician 
voice, you are good people here; we are 
not afraid to trust you.”’—-her quick eye 
had shown her there was not an able-bodied 
Inan In:the almost ruinous place. ‘*‘ Weare 
not so poor as we look, and I will give you 
ull this for three-- four —” she glanced at 
the priest ‘« horses, donkeys, or mules, be 
they ever so poor, upon which we can go on 
our way.” 

The women laughed stupidly and looked 
at-each other, and then at the gold. Evi- 
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dently if there was a beast of burden in the 
village it was securely hidden, and though 
the money tempted them they were afraid. 

‘“No, no,’ said one at length, ‘‘ Three 
weeks ago the Senore Liberales drove off our 
last cow, and the week after the Sefiore Con- 
servadore slaughtered the turkeys, and——” 

‘* But we want neither cows nor turkeys,” 
interrupted Carmen impatiently. 

‘*(uite true; but the Senorita would 
have horses,” answered the matron impertur- 
bably, ‘and yesterday the General Ramirez 
was here 

She paused as though it were unnecessary 
to say nore of the fate of their horses: and 
Dona Isabel starting up impetuously, hur- 
riedly’ questioned the assembled gossips. 
Upon this subject of the visit of Ramirez 
they were eloquent. He and his followers 
had reached. there spent with fatigue and 
long fasting. Ina few moments the place 
had. been sacked of all its poor provision — 
there had not been enough to give one poor 
ration to the half-dozen prisoners who were 
with them. ‘Chey would have been shot, yes, 
upon the very spot upon which their grace’s 
were standing, but for the prayers of a 
young girl, who seemed to be the lieuten- 
ant’s wife, at least she was in his care — 
and. Kamirez had admitted it could be 
done well at next. halt: “Site 
herself gave a drink of water to the poor 
lads, ** por mesertcordia de Dios,” anda tor- 
tilla to one among them that she knew, poor 
Pepe Ortiz; but he was too weak to swallow 
it, and had given it to another less wretched 
than he.” 

Chata began to cry softly, while Dofia 
[Isabel demanded a description of the young 
girl who had been of the party. This was 
vagtie enough; but insufficient as it was it 
made further delay impossible, and the 
eloquence and gold of Dona Carmen, to 
which was added the authority of the priest, 
presently induced the villagers to produce 
four sorry beasts, upon which with some 
difficulty the party. were secured — for on 
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saddles or panniers were to be had. _ It was 
almost sunset when, following the old stage 
road, they set out upon their long and pos- 
sibly perilous ride. 

The women of the village stood for a long 
time with arms akimbo, looking after the 
departing travelers. ‘They had divided the 
money — they were rich, and could afford 
to be pitiful. ‘* The poor Senora has per- 
haps lost a daughter,” said one. ‘‘It was 
doubtless the .gwervifa who rode with the 
lieutenant. ‘The Holy Mother protect her, 
for the man was in two minds about taking 
her farther; but the Senor General swore he 
would run his saber through him if he cast 
her off in such a hole. Vaya, one who has 
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never lived in mz fervva cannot know how 
well the pigs fatten here when the tunas 
are -ripe.”’ 

‘¢Psha! girls are fools, and not worth 
breaking one’s head for,” said a second, 
whose only son kept her rich when well- 
laden travelers were plenty. ‘‘ J/advre de 
Dios, they are turning towards Las Parras. 
They will miss the soldiers, or I am_ no 
prophet.” 

‘© As ‘prophet one -may give .thee..a 
thousand lashes, for thou art ever at fault,” 
laughed a third. © ‘* But what matters it to 
us where they go? The road is open to 
them as to another. ‘They should not go 
far wrong with a fadreceto to guide them. 

Loutse Palmer Fleaven. 
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INDIAN WAR PAPERS. V.—A MOUNTAIN CHASE. 


The Blue Ridge is a mountain range sub- 
stantially parallel with the Columbia below 
its big bend. ‘This range is high, bristling 
with trees, and usually covered with snow 
for three and four months of each year. 
Krom its top looking northward, the whole 
of what people call the ‘* Walla Walla 
country” can be seen. Going in_ that 
direction from the Blue Ridge, you cross a 
rolling prairie from the foothills to the 
sandy belt, a broad waste, which borders 
the great river. Here, between the waste 
and the range, you find the finest wheat 
land in the world. ‘The first. settlers. be- 
lieved that entire Walla Walla region, sixty 
square miles of country, to be almost. bar- 
ren. On it they found a short grass, grow- 
ing, it is true, a little greener along the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge. But the soil was 
so light, and there was so much’ alkali near 


the surface, that for a Jong time only the 


borders of creeks and rivulets were culti- 
vated at all. Finally, somebody, before the 
Winter rain and snows. set in, put into the 
sround for seed some fall wheat. There 
was a fine crop the. ensuing © spring. 
Then further experiments begat a convic- 
tion in the minds of a few, that this country 
could be cultivated. ‘The result is, to the 
astonishment of old prophets, that a whole 


_vast region is now luxuriant with. nearly 


every product of the temperate zone. 

The Blue Ridge divides the old stamping 
ground of the Pi-Utes from that of the 
Walla’ Wallas, Umiatillas, Cayuses. 
Extending southwesterly. from the Blue 
Ridge there isa series of detached moun- 
tains and hills, which form the dividing 
highlands that tower between the head- 
waters of the John Day and other feeders of 
the Columbia, and those that flow south. 


Now, according to all reports, our. hos- 


| 
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tiles were transferring their field of opera- 


tions to the country north of the Blue 
Ridge, and north of the highlands just 
described. An official letter was written to 
Colonel Wheaton, who commanded that 
north country as a district, to give him an 
idea of the situation. My aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, was hurried off with 
this letter and other instructions the 26th 
of June, 1878. ‘* Take them through to 
Walla Walla; make the quickest possible 
time. Go to Canon City and take stage 
if, on inquiry you find that the shortest 
route. I want an observing force on the 
Umatilla reservation as soon as_ possible. 
The relatives of Connoyer’s absentees should 
| Connoyer 


be detained. beyond escape. 


was the Umatilla Indian agent.] Indians, 
as now appears, may not break loose from 
the Columbia Valley, but Wheaton must be 
ready. It will not do for me to intermit 
the direct pursuit. © The calvary alone [that 
with me] can chase, and bother, and do 
well, but is not strong enough to make the 


g 
victory decisive. 1 will back Wheaton with 
everything necessary to make him equal to 
the situation.” 

A few items that Wilkinson bore in his 
breast pocket, will be necessary for our in- 


formation: The Indian fighting force is 
estimated at about seven hundred fighting 
Umatilla. re-enforcement is re- 
ported variously. at from seventy-five to 
three hundred men, who are said to have 
left their women for the present in Fox Val- 
letter from the Governor of 
Idaho. |dated before the beginning of the 
contest} states that three of buffalo Horn’s 
Indians |Bannocks] wish to visit the Mal- 
heur agency to recover three of their po- 
nies, and bespeaks good treatment for them. 
This letter is endorsed by Connoyer [In- 
dian agent at Umatilla agency] showing in 
the endorsement that. Buffalo Horn of the 
bannoecks and Egan of the Piutes, visited 
the. Umatilla agency and. remained - there 


two or three days. ‘These facts have con- 
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firmed old Chief Winnemucca’s statement, 
that the hostiles intend to move northward 
to join the Umatillas.”’. Of course there 
were other signs of confederacy, such as 
the Umatillas declining to give us scouts ; 
and their moving southward in force just at 
the right time. 

To meet this contingency and prevent 
our hostiles from forming junction with their 
northern allies, Colonel Grover, 1st Caval- 
ry, was sent post haste to Walla Walla, to 
report to Colonel Wheaton in order to take 
command of the 1st Cavalry and such other 
troops as Wheaton could give him ; Colonel 
Wheaton was instructed to employ intelli- 
gent and reliable scouts, to scatter them out, 
and to give me the earliest possible informa- 
tion. In case he, Wheaton, lost communi- 
cation with me, he was to bring the troops 
from the vicinity of Fort McDermit by rail 
and by steamer to Wallula. The com- 
Wheaton’s 
now Colonel Grover, Cavalry ; Lieutenant- 


manders. of batalions, were 
Colonel Merriam, Infantry ; Captain Mar- 
cus P. Miller, Artillery. 

The last words of the communication 
that Lieutenant Wilkinson. conveyed to 
Wheaton were, ‘‘ The General entrusts all 
to your energy and discretion.”” How often 
these words are used.among men, and how 
necessary in all the business affairs of life 
they are! One trusts everything vital to 
the energy and discretion of another. but 
it is difficult for that other always to. under- 
stand a delicate situation, and catch fully 
he inspiration of his chief. ‘To make this 
conveyance not only of facts but of enthusi- 


asm a surety, is the province of a represen- 


tative aid-de-camp. A. single telegram 
shows just what was to be done. ‘* The 


General thinks it would be wise to have a 
point of observation on the Umatilla reser- 
vation, and there station Grover’s foree. 
It will be necessary to act promptly.” 
There was one more important dispatch 
that Colonel Wheaton was to send to Gen- 
eral McDowell at San Francisco the instant 
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the hostiles should reach — his. district, or 
other Indians should. previously wake up 
trouble therein. It was this: ‘* The evi- 
dence of a general outbreak of Indians is 
now apparent. J recommend that the East- 
ern regiment. be brought by rail and 
steamer to Wallula, and report to District 
Commander there, as soon as possible.” 

Having dispatched the tireless aid-de- 
camp on his urgent. mission —-a mission 
which he executed. with the utmost speed, 
and to the entire satisfaction of all of us- 
[ will now turn back to those members. of 
my little foree who were on the rough trail 
of the swift hostiles themselves. 

The pursuit was taken up with renewed 
We had come 


Still, im- 


energy on the 27th of June. 
to the end of all 
passable as the country appeared, it was 


wagon roads. 
essential, as we had no. pack trains conve- 
nient, to keep the wagons with us, ,and if 
possible, move them over the meuntain 
The note book of June 28th, con- 
Started: at 6.-A: M. ; 


ridges. 
denses a few facts. 
rough trail, wagons moved thirteen miles. 
Arrived in camp at 8 p.. M.; Bernard, with 
cavalry, goes some miles further. Indian 
pony tracks just ahead. Very cold; snow- 


ing all day; large Indian camp at. this 


place.” Imagine us passing from the heat 
of summer on. the south side of the high- 
lands into the cold of winter on the summit. 
I shall never forget the 28th of June. It 
was snowing incessantly — large flakes and 
multitudes of them. About the middle. of 
the forenoon those about me were so chilled 
They. all 

Mattie, 


that they could ride no longer. 
dismounted, including Sarah and 
and built fires to warm themsclves. 
The Indian camp that We came upon was 
remarkably extensive; hundreds of 
trees were stripped from the bottom up to as 
high one could reach. © Sarah said, that they 
used the inner bark for food; and certainly 
the bark the 


frosty ground, or added to their fuel. 


outer helped them COVer 


estimates of their numbers, judging by all 
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observation. 
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the signs, now put them, includiug women 
and children, as high as fifteen hundred. 
The next day’s journey, that. of the 29th, 
brought us to another large vacant camp. 
The Indians had undoubtedly been here 
subjected to some sudden terror, and left 
hastily in the rain. One scalp, probably 
that of a white man, was here found near 
the fragments of a lodge. 

The 30th of June was to me an eventful 
day. I met two men, probably miners, 
who were desirous of gaining employment. 
[ asked them if they knew the country. 
They declared that they knew it well, and 
one of them was sure that he could guide 
my wagons over the craggy heights, and 
bring them safely into the more level part of 
the John Day Valley beyond. ‘The cav- 
wry had kept steadily to the Indian’s wild 


trail. It led over precipices and through 


“narrow canons, where no wheeled vehicle 


With the column of wagons this 


as was necessary, sending the new guides to 
First one of these guides, prob- 
and 


the front. 
ably conscience-stricken, 
finally the other, having halted the train, 
which was half-way up the mountain side, 
came back to me confessed his 
broken English that he had forgotten the 


deserted, 


and 


way. 

I was greatly puzzled what to do, for 
every man near me was a stranger to that 
broken, mountainous, wooded © region. 
Atter a moment's delay, I rode rapidly to 
the head of the column, and took a careful 
As far as could be seen, one 
ridge, or ‘‘hog-back,”’ whatever curvature it 
happened to take, led to another higher up, 
and I saw pretty plainly that by moving the 
wagons hog-back, I 
should finally gain the crest. At the risk 
of finding the northern slope more difficult, 


perhaps impassable, I took the chances of 


from hog-back to 


advancing. Ordering the wagons to follow 


me, without a word of the uncertainties in 


my own mind and heart, I led the way 
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rapidly to the highest ridge. Fortunately 
there I discovered a spur — a steep one it 1s 
true, but with a slope not too difheult for 
chained wheels — a spur running northward 
and down into the very country we wished 
to reach. I was glad enough, as. all our 
comrades were, when after a twenty-two 
mile march we found. ourselves in a good 
camp and ina country now familiar to some 
of our Own. men. 

This feat cost our men in the cavalry col- 
umn most intense anxiety... It was reported 
there by one of our scouts that General 
Howard had lost his way and that his 
wagon train would be certainly destroyed. 
The cavalry, however, was made eager by 
vetting a view of the. fleeing Indians on 
ridges of land apparently. not many miles 
away. 

Again, July 1st had its own trials. Dur- 
and felt that 
-an old emi- 


ing the day we discovered 

we were happy in so doing- 
grant trail, for over this dreadful country, 
perhaps fifteen or twenty years before, a 
large company of emigrants with wagons 
had made their toilsome traces. Suddenly, 
as is the case with. old roads, the trail be- 
came too blind to follow. Even our com- 
rades'who had been there before could not 
find it. 


deep canon of the John Day, we discoy- 


At last, looking. down into. the 


ered signs of a wagon road. beyond the 
water. A spur similar to that of the 
mountain, only steeper, led us_ to 
the bottom; and one can judge of the depth 
of that canon, when he is assured that there 
was a steady descent obliquely of at. least 
four miles. © My record is that it took from 
2 pe M. until after. 10 o’clock at night to 
worry the train down this hill into. camp. 
The hill was so steep as to cause a constant 
‘This: sliding was re- 


sliding of the wagons. 
sisted in various ways — by dragging chains 
and limbs of large trees fastened to the 
axle-tree; by hitching a pair of obstinate 
mules to the wagon body behind; and such 
The 


like -é€ontrivances. most successful 
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experiment was attaching long ropes and 
manning them with soldiers. ‘This was bet- 
ter, because the soldiers watched the wagons 
in their descent, and prevented their cap- 
sizing. 

The 2d of July we followed on down the 
canon, the calvary being considerably in 
advance. When had marched about 
thirty miles we reached what was known as 
Stewart’s Ranch, on Murderer’s Creek, and 
found there evidences of a brisk skirmish. 
It appeared that a company of volunteers 
had been organized at Canon City, north of 
the Indians, and had come out bravely to 
meet them; but as soon as they came near 
and were fired upon, having no solid organ- 
ization, they scattered and fled, leaving the 
bodies of two men to be buried by our ad- 
vance. 

The next day, the 3d, we came to that 
part of John Day Valley which has good 
farms and fair cultivation. Inhabitants com- 
ing out from Canon City gave us accounts 
of the Indians and of their encounter with 
the volunteers—- the evidence of which we 
had seen. The Indians after their combat 
had kept straight on, ieaving Canon City to 
their right; they then, having killed two 
young men who were herding sheep, and 
having burned three houses, had passed 
over the ridges to the north. 

A piece of good fortune came to us here: 
it was a showy column of pack-mules which 
had terribly frightened the uninitiated on 
their approach to Canon City. They en- 
abled us to be rid of. those. troublesome 
wagons, which had so much bothered our 
journey and hindered our speed. — Feeling 
ourselves now in light marching order, We 
drove on,the 4th and 5th, with great celerity. 

[In Fox Valley, where were the signs of 
the waiting Umatilla families, now gone, I 
little 
farther on, the main column under Ber- 


overtook MceGregor’s troop, and a 


nard. Knowing -that Colonel Wheaton, in 


the Walla Walla district, was ahead of our 


hostiles, we moved on. with great confi- 


\ 
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dence, believing they would be caught as 
between-the upper and nether millstone. 
En route, after passing through much tim- 
ber land, we struck a camas prairie. — At 
this place, scouts met us with some news of 
another encounter of some volunteers with 
the Indians, and a satisfying rumor that the 
main Umatillas had not really joined the 
enemy, but that some of them had come 
out with their brave Indian agent, and _ skir- 
mished for some time, falling back of course 
as the hostiles advanced. We found the 


bodies of two more murdered men, and: 


numbers of sheep killed and some of them 
wantonly mutilated. 

The evening of the 7th, we began to make 
our way into the Walla Walla region. . Our 
advance guard was at Pilot Rock; and there 
it met some of the.troopsof Colonel Wheaton. 
The Indians had somehow chassezed to the 
right, under the cover of the forest so abun- 
dant along the slopes of the Blue Ridge, 
and so let Wheaton’s troops and mine come 
together without the desired battle. Cap- 
tain Throckmorton, near at. hand with an 
infantry and artillery battalion, was endeav- 
oring to get to the head of. birch Creek, 
witha view to relieve Connoyer’s retiring vol- 
unteers. Captain Winters brought his troop 
of cavalry and Lieutenant -Parnell another, 
about a half hour before my arrival, to Pilot 
Kock, 


“The best laid plans of mice and men 


eang aft agley.”’ Troubled by the mountains 
so jagged and. difficult, without guides, 
hindered* by trees and underbrush, delayed 
by long steeps, deep ravines, and craggy 
rocks, which enabled Indians to make more 
haste than ourselves, | was at first much 
disappointed at the Indians’ escape ; but 
learning that Major Sandford on his) way 
from the Malheur country, had already 
passed through the Round Valley and was 
ascending the Blue Ridge towards the sum- 
mit just in time to head off the hostiles in 
that direction, Twas yet hopeful of torcing 


thenr to decisive battle : and in tic 


we shall see, a battle did occur. It was 
one called the battle of Birch Creek, a curi- 
ous affair which Sarah Winnemucca de- 
scribed quite graphically in her book; but 
as there are a few important events Interven- 
ing, permit me to delay my account of it. 

A letter written from Pilot Rock on July 
7th, the date when our forces came together, 
to Mr. Connoyer, affords my view of the 
conduct of certain of the Umatillas, or Col- 
umbias, which was then, and has since 
been, a subject of considerable controversy. 
It is as follows: | 

* Pilot Rock, Oregon, July 7, 187s. 


“Mr. Connover, Agent of the Umatillas. 
“Sir: 

“The Umatillas, who have: been 
with the hostiles during the past week, having joined 
them in Long Valley, [this is afew miles north of 
Fox Valley], should be detained on the Reserva- 
tion. Their conduct has not been satisfactory ; they 
have rendered valuable aid and information to the 
enemy, and have to that extent been his allies. If 
you need any assistance in this matter it will give 
me pleasure to render it. Take particular care 
that their horses do not mix with the horses of the 
other people on the Reservation. Their animals, 
at least, should be the property of the United 
States. [To may have use for them ina few days. 

* Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
Howard, 
“ Brigadier General. 
“Come Dep't.” 

Mr. Connoyer was so much grieved at my 
statements, which he beheved to be errone- 
ous, that he begged me to reconsider them. 
For had he not, with a goodly delegation, 
gone out to the front well armed and well 
equipped, to delay the hostiles that I might 
approach them. 

My reply of July roth declares that I did 
not mean the Umatillas proper, certainly not 
those who were loyal, but a set of Indians 
who are sometimes called Columbias, who 
had protected the hostiles at the Long Creek 
Fort (near Fox Valley) and guided them 
thither; who asked for ammunition claiming 
that they wanted to fight *'the Snakes” 
comprising Piutes and Bannocks, who both- 
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ered and blinded my courtiers played 
both ways — played neutral to us and allies 
to them. Other information showed that all 
the Umatillas were not above suspicion: the 
‘¢Columbias” had obtained) ammunition 
from them and they expressed their sympa- 
thies with the active warriors while there was 
the least hope of an Indian victory. 

While and 


marches were being made, there were al- 


these. fatiguing worrisome 
ready forerunners of our active hostiles who 
had. passed to the west of Wheaton’s men, 
in the Columbia valley. ‘There they met 
several bands of renegade Columbias who 
proposed to ferry them over the broad river, 
idea of 


The Indian plan embraced the 


crossing the Columbia where it was not very 


broad, as Joseph had crossed the Salmon, a_ 


wild torrent, the year before. It 1s wonder- 


ful how quickly and safely a body of 
Indians will pass a broad river, bag and 
baggage, swimming their ponies, if they have 
canoes for the women and children. 


Lieutenant Wilkinson had hurried to the 


Columbia with instructions which. with 
other provisions, proved to be in time to 
hinder this. present crossing. the 


crossing succeeded, the Indians in arms 
would have escaped us; and not only that, 
but at least five hundred warriors, it is be- 
lieved, would have joined them beyond the 
Columbia. ‘The words of. the dispatch to 
(Colonel Wheaton give a picture of the prep- 
aration: ‘Equip steamer immediately 
and start it out. to guard the crossing and 
destroy the boats. If you have no artillery 
to arm this steamer, put rifles and a Gat- 
ling aboard; if you have no soldiers for the 
steamer, hire citizens. “The greatest haste 
Is necessary in regard. to this. steamer. It 
inust. have marksmen enough to be effec- 
tive,” 

A few officers of my permanent staff, who 
were obliged though with much reluctance 
King 


¢ |avid’s men, 


to remain behind, like 
with the stuff at Fort Vancouver, were eager- 


watching the development of this curious 
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and exciting campaign. Major Kress, my 
ordnance chief, just in the nick of. time, 
volunteered to command a detachment on 
a steamer sent from below the place of cross- 


Lieutenant Sladen acting as adjutant- 


ing. 
general of the department, according to dis- 
cretion invested in him, directed all essential 
details to put at once the new gunboat well 
equipped into active service ; while Major 
Sawtelle, the chief quartermaster, furnished 
funds and supplies without hesitation and 
without delay. Lieutenant Wilkinson, car- 
rying out Colonel Wheaton’s instructions, 
seized a steamer at Wallula, furnished it as 
ordered, and steamed it rapidly down the 
river. ‘Fo the promptitude and success of 
our diligent officers in working these gun- 
boats between Celilo and Wallula, were due 
the timely and effectual defeat of the fond 
plans of the hostile warriors. For surely a 
successful crossing of the Columbia would 
have largely increased their forces, and also 
the depredations and horrors of the struggle. 

The surprise was complete; the improvised 
gunboat patrolled the river, broke up all 
the Indian camps on the southern bank, 
and as its shells burst in the air and_on the 
ground, sent the Jndians flying in terror to 
places of cover, and many back to their 


proper reservation for safety. <All. the 
small boats were seized or destroyed. 

One band of horses and Indians, howev- 
er, in spite of the shelling and rifle shooting, 
undertook to cross. ‘They were scattered, 
but a few of them succeeded in reaching the 
other shore. ‘hese few, I am sorry to say, 
in their terrible rage, immediately ran north- 
ward, murdering one family ex voule. ‘The 
members of this family consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Perkins; I think there were no chil- 
dren. ‘These renegades thereafter did their 
best to stir up the northern tribes to revolt ; 
but however much those tribes. sceretly 
sympathized with the war, they began to see 
the hopelessness. of it, and fortunately for 
us and for that entire section they did. not 


respond. 


flowarid. 
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ENDYMION. 


In some green nook upon Mount Latmos, lies 


In endless sleep the youth Endymion 
Ruddy and shapely as a dreaming faun 
Whom roguish wood-nymphs deck in merry guise. 
But ah, for him comes no such glad surprise 
As that the wakened wood-sprite looks upon; 
And. ah, for her, the Night-Queen, watcher wan 
Beside him till the beckoning stars arise, 
Who with a thousand kisses and sweet sighs 
Storms his unyielding eyelids, comes no dawn 
Of waking love to greet her pleading cries; 
Alas for lovers all, who ne’er surmise - 
The thinness of the veil betwixt them drawn, 


And die in doubt. 


NOMADIC EXPERIENCES 


‘© What shall I do, mamma? can’t find 


Boo-hoo !” 


Fido anywhere. 

‘We must do without him, Ida dear, ” 
said Mrs. Baker. ‘“The man who hascom- 
plained so much of being kept awake at 
night has, I suppose, killed poor Fido and 
buried him in the loose earth of the dump. 
It’s really too bad, dear, but don’t cry 
you have Buffer left to play with.” 

‘* Poor buffer!” said Ida, stroking the 
woolly black head of the three months old 
Newfoundland puppy.  ‘‘He looks so lone- 
some. I know just how bad he feels.. Now 
he can’t pull Fido’s tail any more. .O, I 


wish I knew where to hunt,” and another 
burst of tears choked her voice, while I, my 
hands ina fifty poundlump of dough, lifted 
my arm quite often to wipe my cheek with 
my sleeve. Mrs. Baker, too, though she 


passed to and fro, getting the huge roasts 


ove, open thou our eyes ! 


Marton Al. 


OF FRONTIERSWOMAN. 


into the oven for dinner, and humming a 
favorite tune rather hoarsely, managed to 
keep her face hidden and her voice clear 
when necessity called for words. 

Indeed one would: suppose that the dear- 
est friend of the trio of us had been mur- 
dered, instead of a little white and black, 
short-legged and broad-as-he-was-long lump 
of. canine animation, who, each aeknowl- 
edged to. herself, had robbed us of many 
hours’ needed sleep, to say nothing of send- 
ing us time and again into the darkness of 
night, gun in hand, to. fight enemies that 
were present only in his imagination and 


our ready credulity: He had done one 


thing thoroughly for us—— he had kept aloof 
all fears that our blood would become slug- 
sish in its circulation, and kept us for hours 
at a time with our hearts beating lke the 
stamp of a quartz crusher in momentary ex- 


‘ 


\, 
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pectancy of annihilation. He would ‘* fly 
off his handle”* at nothing, and bark you al- 
most into hysterics. No amount of coaxing 
or threatening would stop him. Every coy- 
ote within miles of us, real or imaginary, 
wound him up vocally. for an hour at a 
‘stretch. ‘There he would stand; his head in 
‘convulsive jerks tearing off the bow-wows 
‘that were contained in a bottomless fount, 
and casting them to the winds, in under the 
tents and into the tired sleeper’sears... He 


was the same Fido day and night. Even 


Buffer had joined in the endeavors to reform - 


him by catching between his teeth the bushy 
tail that danced over the offender’s back, and 
playfully bracing himself, much to the mer- 
riment of the beholders and the disgust of 
the victim. Now it was all over, and. Buffer 
joined us in mourning for the one who with 
all his faults had won our affection. — 

We would doubtless have seemed to most 
of my readers a very curious trio. | Mrs. 
Baker and I were both widows, both home- 
Neither of 


us could ‘say when or where we began our 


less, and by chance nomads. 


travels without going back to our infancy. 
late had invariably decreed change, change. 
Until we met by accident and joined com- 
pany on the unsettled banks of Bear River, 
tur-to the northwest, neither of us had ever 
expected to meet another woman of kindred 
tastes and habits. A gypsy life had become 
second nature to us, and the ‘* civilized” 
parts of the world, on touching their. bor- 
ders, made us shudder with disgust of their 
hollow shams, their cultivated vices, their 
honored wickednesses, their cloaking piety, 
their falsity in heart, mind, and manner, 
and the general cruelty and wastefulness. of 
their boasted. progress virtue. We 
were not of the world, and so the farther we 
were from it the lighter were our hearts. 
\nd litthe Ida seemed to embody these 
teclings of ours; the rocky mountain sides, 
the undulating promontories containing no 
human habitation in the panorama. they 
overlooked, and the parched and sandy un- 
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tilled plains were her choice playgrounds, 
and their scattered flowers and living creat- 
Her dark 


eyes and pretty, creamy face grew sober on 


ures the objects of her interest. 


the approach to anything in the way of a 
stationary human abode, while out in her 
expansive clement she was full of vivacity, 
and her grace and beauty in harmony with 
those inseparable from wild animal. nature. 

Mrs. Baker was an intelligent and edu- 
cated woman of strong and well-proportioned 
physical structure, and great resolution and 
courage —-as a good many incidents in_ her 
history had proved. She was decidedly an 
eccentric woman -as I too would doubtless 
have been considered, though I was at that 
time still in my teens. At all events, our 
tastes and ambitions flowed together; but I 
was a good deal of a child, eager for adven- 
ture and impractical, while she was a very 
efficient business woman. 

We traveled by team, halting occasion- 
ally for rest or business prospect, living In 
the huge tent we carried, which required 
considerable woodwork in its erection, yet 
could be put up or taken down on short 
notice-at our will. Our natures were insa- 
tiably restless; we found no fault with bar- 
renness of prospect Or camp Inconvenience, 
we must move onward regardless of safety 
or comfort. Yet contrary to the general 
rule among land travelers of the uninhab- 
ited quarters of our Western States and ‘Ter- 
ritorics, we never Ict ourselves slip into 
coarse or rough ways, though our speech 
may have been mixed with the slang phrases 
current on the plains. Seldom did we meet 
with anything in our contacts with people 
free from the restraints of law and _ society 
that we could take as an offense to. us on ae- 
count of our sex; and though we met un- 
pleasant people frequently, we always found 
these petty grievances more than counter- 
balanced by the noble and chivalrous cham- 
pionship of other men. 

Mrs. Baker used to say, ‘‘ 1 wish that 


men could see themselves. How pusillani- 


f 
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mous some are, and how pure and brave 
others! noble spirit cannot. shine its 
best until it is isolated from both legal 
and social authority.” 

My friend and I had. jostled each other 
and passed by as it were, in the winter of 
'66-'67, in the snows of Montana. — I was 
then in my early teens, an orphan among 
strangers. We met casually parted, 
neither of us recognizing her future friend 
and comrade. She and Ida had gone on 
with their pack-train to a point of the Salmon 
River excitement. © People were going mad 
at the time over the reports of. fabulously 
rich discoveries, and everybody was bound 
to have a Salmon River claim at once, if he 
had to wade through fifty feet of snow, or 
even leave his body by the way, to get it. 
With 
out on horseback, on foot, any way. Ve- 


Hamilton for their goal, men started 


hicles could n't navigate the route, but what 
of that ? 
matter what the dangers. 


All they wanted was to go, no 
All were taking 
chances of getting snow-blind and lost, and 
straggling footmen were giving themselves 
as frozen, heaven-sent morsels to the shiver- 
ing and famished carnivorous beasts along 
their trail. 

The weekly pack-train was comparatively 
safe, being well supplied with blankets and 
buffalo robes for the comtort of its passen- 
cers, and Mrs. Baker reached her destina- 
tion safely; built there a board hotel at a 
costof three thousand dollars and did a lively 


business for a while after its hasty erection. 


The following fall, however, the camp. sud- 


denly went down, as itis a habit with mining 
camps everywhere, and people flocked out of 
it as thick and fast as they had. flocked in 
scarcely ad Year before, regardless of the ele- 
ments, or other difficulties. Real cstate 
consequently tell In price, and my friend 
was glad to sell her hotel, as it stood, ready 
for breakfast, for two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, offered her by a gentleman. who be- 
lieved that future development of the 


digeings would recall the stampede and give 
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the house back its fleeing guests.. Mules 


were the next articles in order, and 
thoroughly equipped, Mrs. Baker joined a 
pack-train of volunteers to cross the Rocky 
Mountains by trail to Sweetwater, at South 
Pass. Almost all were men, all the women 
but herself. were wives, Ida was the only 


child, and the concern of all. 


The party suffered) great. hardships on. 


their long midwinter journey at so high an 
altitude. The animals could browse only 
on the tops. of trees protruding from the 
snow, and the brush of wind-blown points, 
where the snow by drifting had left the solid 
earth more get-at-able. Mules could en- 
dure the hard fare, with a little grain while 
the supply lasted, while the trial would have 
been too severe for horses. Ida, then 
about six years old, was bundled on a mule 
of her own, and though she enjoyed her 
mountain travels equally with old timers, 
she was once on this trip so far gone that 
the whole party were required to join-in her 
restoration to Consciousness. 

South Pass was the wonderful place just 
then, when the Salmon River promises had 
‘<petered. out.:”.... There must be 


oceans of: wealth at some given point when 


the bottom falls out of the prospect holes of 


the haven of the. last stampede, or the 
human tide would have no shore to steer 
for.: Sweetwater was:-the new Jerusalem. 
All were intent on getting there or breath- 
ing their last prayer in the attempt.  Peo- 
ple Were swarming into the canon from all 
the other points of the compass as well as 
from Montana, regardless of the hostile atti- 
tude the Indians had taken — raiding camps 
and. stealing stock; and no one. knew or 
cared much how many ramblers they had 
helped into eternity with their tomahawks and 
scalping knives. - All were too busy count- 
ing their future money bags to think of In- 
dians so long as the immediate moment and 
What if all this 
Was n't it 


Were they not treading on it 


their own party were safe. 
wealth was yet to. be gotten ? 


right there ? 


| 
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every step they took Couldn’t.they al- 
most see it protruding from the earth and 
snow in the crevices from right and left ? 
\l] were as sure of the birdin the bush as 
if they had it caged. It was only a matter 
of a little delay, owing to the inclemencies 
of the weather. This little waiting for the 
thawing warmth of spring turned young peo- 
ple gray before they were thirty, and deep- 
ened the wrinkles and haggardness of the 
faces of those past forty, but the thought of 
missing their rich harvest in the end was not 
harbored for a moment. 

When a mining stampede takes place, 
men, women, and youths with sober coun- 
tenances prematurely aged, are not to be 
stayed. ©The difference between mining and 
inule stampedes 1s not so great. The min- 
ing stampede lasts as long as it takes the 
people to reach. their destination, and they 
have always. a in. view, while the 
mules with a chorus of snorts, start off in a 
huddle for nowhere, and its all over in an 
hour or two; but there is a like insane anx- 
icty to go in the brain of both. The 
human animal has a stronger will and fee- 
bler endurance. When a suffering drove of 
cattle smells water miles away, after a long 
drive over a dry section of ceuntry, the 
poor frenzicd things run over each other in 
their mad. tlght—-and- trample down. the 
weak as the mass behind presses forward, 
tumbling over intervening. brinks, one on 
top of another, to the cost of life and limb. 
The stampeded man who smells gold thinks 
he is concealing a similar frantic. state of 
inind by moderate coolness of word and 


act, but he ts n't. 


Arriving at South Pass,. a few. of the 
pack-train party at once got possession of the 
Miner's Delight mine, witha little placer 
Claim attached, Jack Holbrook, quite a 
young man, being the principal owner. The 
placer claim was frozen up. for the time 
being, but it panned out’ well when the 
thaw set in and a flume was built for work- 
Ing it, and it anted nuggets that, with 
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pins attached, were sported on — coarse 
woolen shirt-bosoms straggling over the coun- 
try between the Missouri and the Sierra 
Nevadas for years after—-to be at last 
pawned somewhere for a meal, and never 
redeemed. | The quartz mine too had paying 
ore near the surface, and promised immedi- 
ate profit, as was substantially verified de- 
spite the weather. ‘The four fortunate ones 
concluded they could afford a good cook. 
Providence had denied them a very long 
period at Mrs. -Baker’s Salmon River dining 
tables, and they longed for more of the 
good and hot dishes she had- served them in 
the past, together with ready conversation 
on mining topics— for she kept herself as 
well posted and was as easily stampeded as 
any of them. So with an offer of $75 per 
month, she was. dissuaded from building 
until spring should open, to get indoors at 
once and accept the comparatively easy task 
of giving comfort to but four palates. Log 
huts were erected in a_ jiffy, and to be in 
under a solid shelter by the blazing logs in 
the fireplace was comfort indeed; and then 
there was time to consider what next to do. 
She could n’t take a claim and work it asa 
man might; with a disappearance of the 
snow she would probably build and go into 
business as before, but make the venture a 
more cautious one. 

With the spring of ‘68 another fever broke 
out. ‘The great continental railroad was 


being built and was coming westward from 


the Missouri at full ult. ‘The contractors 
were Strengthening their torces daily. © Men 


were employed by the thousands, and good 
wages were paid. Many who had overpow- 
ered their natural inclination to. stampede 
for Sweetwater until the opening of spring, 
were by this new epidemic switched off their 
course, to their good or -ill.. ‘To others, 
South Pass City was already getting tame, as 
all mining camps must when the rush 1s 
over — at least to those who find board and 
lodging high and the golden niches too few 


to go around. ‘Though the mines may be 


| 
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rich and inexhaustible, these camps are so 
overstocked with people that a thinning out 
has to occur before the slow-coming machin- 
ery can give employment, and prospecting 
the near-lying surroundings must for a time 


at least. be only an outlay. Only a few of 


the swarm, aside from those engaged in bus- 
iness, have a promise of immediate wealth. 
And so the surplus at. South Pass was again 
stampeded to the line of the railroad, to 
which people were coming for hundreds of 
miles on either side. Some were halt sick 
in their difficulty to decide which of the 
two contained their fortunes. © ‘The mines 
were rich, but whether or not they were mere 
pockets time must tell. ‘They could not 
give employment and support to the great 
mass; but now that this was diminishing, 
the ones remaining, able to get hold of any 
future rich discoveries. before the tide 
could flow back, would be lucky ones. ‘The 
human drain would prove disastrous to the 
tented business portion of the town; but 
those miners that could be content to stay 
would fare better for it. Had the discover- 
i¢S been less valuable, South Pass could not 
have coped with the great railroad; but as 
it was, a good share of its people concluded 
they could not afford to leave it. 

Mrs. Baker, as soon as the weather would 
permit, shared the stampede for the line of 
the railroad. With a tent sixteen by thirty 
feet for a light, movable tramme, and: a. suit- 
able outfit, she **put up in onc of the main 
camps, and did a thriving business at one 
dollar per meal -—and the -bill of fare was 
neither very varicd nor sumptuous ; but the 
eooking was good and caretully seen to, and 
the result was good and wholesome food. | It 
meals Were too expensive for the ‘* strapped” 
few not yet located, they could forego the 
hot coffee and steaming viands of the two 
planks resting on two posts at each end and 


two in the middle, and take a cold lunch in 


their pockets. could step to the show* 


Shelf at the front entrance and. buy crack- 


(aS, red-jackel bitters, buckskin 


gloves, sardines, plug tobacco, canned oys- 
ters, cigars, dried salmon, colored socks, 
canned fruits, cartridges, sugar of lemon, all 
for a good, round price, and be glad of the 
chance to get them. 

As the building of the road progressed, 
she picked up her tent when business policy 
required, advancing westward with the mass, 
and locating again for a time, while green- 


backs flowed into the capacious pocket that 


had nothing for idle waste. She was brave, 
and she was honored for her bravery even 
by the vast majority of the coarser laborers, 
who were deficient both in school education 
and moral training. Her wealth increased 
wonderfully fast ; but she earned every cent 
of it in the continued strain on the nerves 
involved in gathering it. Her Jife was in 
hourly danger — as was the life of any other 
person within miles of these lawless and 
liquorful. camps; the more as she was en- 
caged in a business bringing her in contact 
with the hungry, and with those more or less 
intoxicated yet able to keep their feet. 
Though respected, and. though championed 
by the better men, she was nevertheless alone 
but for such detense as she might look for in 


her seryants. .And the money-making only 


made her situation more dangerous, as each 


of these camps had its terrorin one or more 
roughs who thought no. more of taking hu- 
man life formoney or for sport, than a hunt- 


er does of shooting a partridge to feast on 


its flesh. ** Every man for himself, and the 


devil for us all,” was the motto of most of 
these hundreds of men, in liquor and. out, 
among whom fast women dared not venture 
further to tempt their ferociousness, and 
the few wives of foremen and others present 
felt keenly the hazard of their daring. — My 
friend had faced the enemy in all its multi- 
tude, -and asked it to eat and pay for it ; 
she had. waited: on men whose hands. were 
red with human blood, as she: knew. person- 


ally, and who, fearless of non-existing law, 


boasted of past murders, as hunters enjoy - 


repeating in detail their own treacheries and 
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cruelties of the chase. ‘To dare refuse to 


wait on these with the same care as on 
others — ora little more — would have been 
All shrank 


from them in secret, but courted them in 
These 


a challenge to their ready pistols. 


public to insure personal safety. 
camps, too, were more alive at night than 
during the day, while the laborers were at 
And 


walls 


must have sleep, 
but cloth, which 


could from any quarter be ripped - in. an in- 


their duties. she 


though her were 
stant with a knife, without the least sound of 
warning. She had no means of. placing in 
safety the daily gain that could be noted by 
all. 


which was far from burglar proof. 


Her. clothing. constituted her safe, 
How 
she endured it will ever be a.mystery to 
herself. 

As the camps grew larger and livelier to- 
ward winter, while the Union Pacific vied 
with the Central Pacific to get farthest along 
before. their final meeting, “and. double 
wages were paid for Sunday labor, the camps 
simply took on the moral garb of savagery. 
In a camp of a thousand or two men, drunk- 
en maniacs paraded about daily, knives and 
pistols. in hand, and scarcely a morning 
dawned that-there was not one killed. The 
foremen, head. bosses, and better disposed 
laborers were powerless against these out- 
Bullets 
buzz; at random any hour in. the twenty- 
four. At the shots 


hand, Mrs.. Baker and Ida had nothing bet- 


were liable to fly, buzz, 


rages. 


sound of near. at 
ter than a large cheese or two for a fortifica- 
tion ; these were turned to suit the direction 
indicated by ear. . If a shot smashed a soda 
bottle to splinters,- the hole in the canvas 
served as a lookout post. when things grew 
quiet, and-no harm done, save the anticipa- 
tion of more damage next time. The lady 
slept with her hand on her pistol -— that 1s, 
if she slept at all. 

ILate in the fall, Evanston was laid out for 


2 railroad town, a permanent station. A 


great number of white tents, large and small, 


Were pitched as by magic. Viewing the 
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place. by direct line, the streets gave it a 
methodical look, but taken on an angle from 
a little distance at about dusk, it looked as if 
a flock. of giant swans had settled in a hud- 
dle for the night. A poor little woman, a 
meré child, had lived on the banks of Bear 
River at that point since spring, while her 
husband had charge of the camp stationed 
there to build a grade and blast a cut through 


a hill. She never dreamed that a town 
would be built to obliterate her well worn 
paths to and from her favorite fishing 


pools — her daily haunts for months of 


nothing to do and nothing to read. Two 
months before the sudden building of Evans- 
ton, her husband had been discharged by 
the head superintendent of the ten mile con- 
tract, who appeared at unexpected times, 
often to the discomfiture of the camp super- 
intendents. Being a favorite with the con- 
tractor, who had just made a mining purchase 
near at hand, he was taken back, given six 
men, and sent three miles below Evanston 
to open up a late discovery made by a Mor- 
mon named Shafer— now known as the 
Alma coal mine, and famous for its bottom- 
less pits of ‘black diamonds.” ‘The out- 
cropping then, before a pick had been struck 
in it, gave promises of wealth that have been 
realized to the fullest extent. At a depth 
of only four feet the coal was used for cook- 
house fuel, burning well, but leaving. lumps 
of unpulverized slaty ashes to be fished out 
with the tongs. ‘This little inconvenience 
gradually grew less as. the tunnel penetrated 
the steep mountain side and the December 
weather called for more artificial heat. Once 
more the husband had been discharged, this 
time through new ownership of the mine, 
and the young wife had just come up the 
river to the old haunt — and there was lefta 
widow. 

Fortunately my brother was with me. 
We had met inthe summer by pure accident; 
he had supposed me to be four hundred 
miles north of our location, and I had sup- 


posed him five hundred miles south.  H¢ 


| 
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had remained with us, and was now looking 
for a means of sending me to Salt Lake 
City. I stoutly rebelled for I held Mor- 
mons in horror. 

‘Why dont you come down to Mrs, 
Baker ? 


kind lady, I assure you.” 


You ll find her a very good and 
I looked up-and 
saw a man’s face poked in at the blanket 
doorway of the dug-out in which my brother 
and I sat trying to settle the dispute as to 
my future whereabouts. 

‘“Mrs. Baker?” replied incredulously, 
There is no lady here. I have only seen 
a woman’s face once im the last six months.”’ 

‘<Indeed you are mistaken; there surely is 
one here. She came yesterday. [I am_ her 
cook, and [ helped put up her tent last night. 
She opened up business at twelve today. 
She wants to see you. Come, we are not 
fairly settled yet —- more unpacking yet to 
do, and supper to get. Come. ” 
This settled our argument. We agreed 
at once on the new proposition. Mrs. 
Baker and I recognized each other, and 
found our chance mecting the second time 
fortunate for both. took up my abode in 
the big tent, and made it my home and its 
landlady my trusted friend. 

We made several moves during the win- 
ter, The tent towns took fright at the 
approach of the locomotive, and flew away 
farther to the westward. ‘Lhe workers were 
ahead — the towns must keep up with them. 
Evanston, however, lives yet, located in 
Wyoming near the line: of Utah, and it 
probably does not know that I was its female 


pioneer. The Alma mine, too, deals out 


its goods to purchasers hundreds of miles 


to east and west, unremembering that 1 


clambered over its protruding ledge while the 
cabins were being built and it-was yet un- 
touched by marauding man; that I sat down 
upon it and gazed regretfully at the location 
of my fishing pools on the other side, and 
my then leafless summer house on_ the 
island, only get-at-able dryshod by a log 


bridge now -useless to me; that I 
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screamed when the first blast went off and 
sent fuel, as it seemed, half way to the mid- 
day sun. | 

Poor Fido! His happy tail wagged many 
thanks for caresses, food, and nothings re- 
He had now three 
His wake- 


ceived in those days. 
instead of but two to -pet him. 
fulness at night had probably kept many 
burglariously inclined men and other ani- 
mals ata distance. <A barking dog is ever 
uncongenial to the doing of anything by 
stealth. . He was, if ever such thing existed, 
a necessary evil. Mrs. Baker would have 


given him both for a little sleep, but neither — 


love nor money would silence him. He 
meant faithfulness to his principles, even. if 
he must die martyr to them. : 

To the mouth of Echo Canion was the 
next step taken by that. wandering tent. 
Already Echo City was in course of crec- 
tion. At the base of Pulpit Rock I looked 
in vain for the tiny grave [T had wept over 
and parted from just eight months. before. 
It had been obliterated in a human scram- 
ble for tent room, before the town had been 
moved from the narrow quarter to the more 
roomy flat around the point. 

Among the many heartless incidents of 
that eventful time, when the Pacific and 
Atlantic were reaching to shake hands across 
the continent, was one which came under 
our notice at that point. A man who for 
want of shelter had lain down to. sleep 
beside the grade was. by daybreak frozen 
stiff. For three days after, his body lay 
there in plain. sight of everybody.. Men 
walked all around him, stepped over him, 


crim jokes at his) expense. 


and uttered g 


Who cared? He was. no friend of theirs. 
They were. strictly given to minding their 
own business. Let somebody else. see to 
him. Nobody claimed acquaintance. with 
him, now that such acknowledgment would 
demand a little time and labor witha pickax 
and shovel. He was put somewhere, how- 
ever, one ‘night — into the passing Weber 


River, perhaps. 


| 


entered the place from a neighboring Mor- 
mon settlement, clad in scanty rags and 
with one foot bare. She had told a pitiful 
tale of persecution by polygamously inclined 
sultors, from which there was no protection 
under Mormon rule, and begged the help of 
the camp... Her people in pursuit had soon 
overtaken her, and we learned that the pro- 
tection she begged so earnestly for was not 
eranted. 

Wasatch was then the terminus of the 
road. One night man killed his associate 


for his new suit of clothes, and put the nude 


body on the track. locomotive man- 
ait, and it was. pitched off into the snow. 
The murderer was seen daily inthe dead 
man’s clothes, but there. was ‘neither law, 
rule, sympathy, nor the least pretension to 
a. detense justice. .with the masses. of 
strange men that jostled each other in these 
cainps, which were so intimidated by des- 
peradoes that none. dared speak. or act for 
the right, whether or not cowards by nature. 
One of the saddest of all the accidents of 
building the continental railroad occurred 
nine ines below Echo, where’a tunnel was 
being bored through the mountain... The 
boarding-house keeper's daughter: was the 
vicum, dug-out had: been made and 
covered with heavy timber for the family to 
run into for safety on hearing the blast sig- 
nals. This had served as an. effectual pro- 
tection. to the family and saved them the 
toa considerable distance from their 
culinary labors, which would otherwise have 
heen necessary several times a day. ‘There 
came a time when the roofing was tested 
more severely and found insufficient in 
strength to stay a rock of great weight hurled 
from. above. “The daughter was. killed, 
While the infant in her lap was unhurt,-as 
were the parents and others of the children. 
The young girl was eighteen. She was the 
bethrothed of McGinnis, the foreman who 
had put off the-fatal blast.. When her lover 
heard cf it he tore his hair and acted like a 
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Before our arrival a peor young girl had - madman.. Frequent were the cases where 


somebody met with a premature death by 
blast or other agent, but none were mourned 
as was the young girl who had become the 
idol of the camp. 

Promontory was our next move westward. 
We passed Corinne, which was the scene 
‘of some bitter and pitiable events. Poor, 
heart-broken, young Mormon women, who 
looked to the great influx of Gentiles to their 
territory as a God-sent means of escape from 
their miserable lives, fled to these camps 
barefooted and half-clothed, as. they had 
fled from their beds under cover of night, In 
their innocent trust in human sympathy. 

Their confidence met little justification. 
A tew of them in their innocence and their 
inability to ‘support themselves married 
without affection men who were utter stran- 
gers to them, but who) were apparently 
laborers of the better sort; but the majority 
Were In their urgent needs driven to marry 
or accept the protection of speculative vil- 
lains, and. led most wretched and_ hopeless 
lives. One young woman, somewhat past 
twenty, was from my native land so lately 
that she had scarcely a word of English at 
her command. We were camped in the 
sagebrush alone out seven miles west of 
Corinne, when this woman came along bare- 
footed, in short red petticoat, white 
night-gown calico nightcap. The 
February weather was. bitter cold, though 
She had 


come a distance of forty miles from her 


there was snow only at intervals. 
home in Cache Valley. . Her young hus- 
band had married another wife, and when 
she vowed her intention to leave him, he 
had acted upon the bishop’s advice, given 
her infant to the new wife, and left her 
locked in. a cabin without clothing. other 
than she had on and just food enough to 
suffice. After three days imprisonment she 
had effected her escape the night, 
crossed Bear River, and followed it to Cor- 
inne, whence she was repulsed with insult. 
We listened 


This was her second day out. 


| 
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to her story with earnest sympathy. She 
was a handsome creature’ with the long 


blonde braids of hair peculiar to Jutland 
women. Her form was. perfect her 
costume as picturesque as it. was startling. 
She 
bewailing the sins of Mormonism. 


sat by our camp. fire moaning and 
She was 
evidently on the verge of insanity, for she 
began a little song, then suddenly cast. off 
the shawl we had just put about her shoul- 


and 


screaming in the Danish language, ‘‘ Save 


ders, ran along the westward 


my baby! save my baby! —- God or human, 
will some one save my baby!” We. pur- 
sued her a short distance, but with her 
bleeding bare feet she was too swift for us. 
We thought she would return, but though 
we moved on toward evening we neither 
saw nor heard of her again. 

Our little family in our last move passed 
Corinne, Blue Creek ‘Town, Deadfall, and 
pitched the big tent at. Last Chance. By 
this time my brother and I had again drifted 
apart; but by another strange accident I 
here met another brother whom I had. be- 
lieved to be east of the Missouri, if living. 
I had heard of him two years before and the 
news was far from cheering. He had _ writ- 
ten to our elder brother from: Davenport, 
Towa, and said: *‘I wasrobbed of my money 
and clothing in New York. I fear now I 
Shall never see any of you dear ones who 
have attracted me from Europe. I have 
managed, under the most paintul circum. 
stances, a step at atime, to get this far. | 
can go no farther, Tam weak and exhausted. 
[cant talk the English and so can neither 
explain my situation nor get anything to do. 
sut- 


shall surely starve.” 


My courage as my strength fails me. 
fer rather than beg. 
And there he was, the proud brother I had 
parted from on the other side of the ocean 
eight years betore, toiling in the contractor's 
big boarding house, witha little broken Eng- 
lish at his command: while I, having partly 


forgotten our own language, found conversa- 
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tion more difficult than either of us had an- 
ticipated. 

On the eighth day of May, 1869, the last 
tie between the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific Railroads was put m place and _pin- 
ioned by a golden spike at Junction City, a 
little west of Last Chance. ‘The ox-trains fol- 
lowing the pioneer trails were already few and 
small; and the hand-cart trains, those curi- 
osities of Mormon locomotive device in the 
fifties and into the sixties, with their men 
and women in the traces and men and wo- 
men pushing the two-wheeled vehicles. be- 
hind, were no more. ‘These most insanely 
courageous trains, two or three of which 
set out annually from Omaha for a journey 
of over a thousand miles of unsettled desert 
land, with their fanatically fool-hardy adults 
and helpless children trudging along with 
their heavy burdens over mountains, across 
vast plains, and through capricious rivers, on, 
on to the valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
were now ready to pass away into the legen- 
dary spheres, their terrors only to live fully 
realized in the memory of their survivors. 

The railroad finished, there was an im- 
mediate scattering of the herds of humanity 
in every direction. ‘There seemed not to 
be enough radiating lines from Promontory 
to supply the departing mass.. The line of 
the railroad when finished, suddenly re- 
pelled these thousands. of frontiers-people 
as forcibly as it had a year before attracted 
them. 
neighborhood with the artificial world. 


Its presence betokened a too close 
All 
were eager to go, no matter where, but let 
it not be anywhere along the magnetic belt 
in which they had figured up to date. 

Baker sold stove and. fixtures for 
next to nothing to Mormon. workers) who 
had tamilies living somewhere; then hitch- 
ing her span of mules, bundled the tent 
aboard, with provisions and other necessary 
accoutrements for camp and travel, and 
joining company with a few teams going our 
way, We started eastward, bound for Sweet- 


— 


) 
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water. ‘How werethe Miner’s Delight and 
its associate mines at South Pass ‘* panning 
out” by this time? The tumult and dangers 
of the past year along the railroad had been 
too great to permit of correspondence or 
other news from anywhere outside the line. 
‘There was now no time to study on a point 
for aim: the Last Chance had. collapsed; 
we could n’t sit on the hillside, a deserted 
family; so we moved with the wind. | The 
road we found on getting farther along was 
literally lined with people straggling to the 
same goal... Everbody was enquiring. of 
everybody if he had heard anything from 
there or anywhere else. 

On reaching South Pass: we found the 
mines were doing tolerably well, but em- 


great number of men. The 


ploying no 
Smoky Hill railroad was just then the sub- 
ject of much discussion and golden expecta- 
tion. Its distance lent enchantment, and 
so readily attracted the many rovers that 
did not know where to go or what to do with 
themselves... There again was a-point to 
steer for; so we joined company with a few 
family teams and started on our long journey. 

By the time we reached the Point ‘of 
Kocks station on the Union Pacific we feared 
a good share of the summer would be spent 
on the plains; so, to take a helping leap, 
we chartered two cars, a stock and flat car 
for Laramie City. There our disjointed 
wagons were soon put in readiness for the 
road, and our mule train was again under 
way. — The Sioux Indians were not harmless, 
at that time. Out a mile or two and we 
were halted by Uncle Sam. The. military 
authorities Fort Sanders cogitated a 
While on the. advisability of letting so 
small.a train of teams pass. But every gun, 
real and imaginary, was brought forth, and 
Its **sure shot” qualities so praised, and our 


ammunition mentioned as so voluminous, 


that we were set free to take our chances. 
When we resumed our journey I felt a pride 
In manipulating my own little prairie boat, 


that is not easily described; for though | 
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was a widow, I was yet but a child, and to 
own the two little animals was a=joy that 
monopolized my mind, and even -disturbed 
my sleep. 

We drove up Cherry Creek and on south- 
east till we reached Phil Sheridan, Kansas. 
There had been a halt in the further building 
of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, and the con- 
tractors were just building their camps along 
the surveyed. line preparatory to beginning 
grade work. ‘The prospects were looking tame 
compared with our former railroad experi- 
ence, we thought. It would cost something 
to get stove, paraphernalia, and provisions, 
etc., out from St. Louis ; better think awhile 
and take notes before making a useless ex- 
penditure. We would probably get ready 
labor for our teams; yet in case of failing 
to find a point of business advantage, our 
income trom this source would be too lim- 
ited to detain us... However, we were get- 
ting quite used to the handling of our mules, 
in and out of harness. We were indepen- 
dent, and could hitch up any day and go 
whichever way the wind might chance to 
blow. Why not? We were in one of our 
speculative moods. We were just the kind 
of women, too, to take some absurd freak. 
What should it be ? 


to hitch up again and start. 


We were almost ready 
The camp, 
however, did liven up a trifle on beginning 
work, and laborers and teams were coming 
in daily. .We had simply been a little ahead 
of time. Our teams were put on at a clear 
profit of two dollars and fifty cents each per 
day, and a contractor, Mr. Conway, per- 
suaded us to take charge of his boarding 
house at a salary of one hundred and 
fitty dollars a month, he supplying tents, 
provisions, and all the necessaries. ‘The 
number of boarders ranged from forty to 
fifty —laborers with ravenous appetites 
and we had earnest work on our hands, as 
though we were at liberty to do so, we pre- 
ferred not to share our salary with a third 
party. 


And here it was that Fido disappeared. 


SSC 
J 
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Poor Fido! He had shared our hardships 
and our vigilance in daylight and dark. His 
bright eyes had spoken his appreciation and 
sympathy to us a thousand times, his pink 
tongue had kissed our hands daily in token 


of his love. He had been our ‘staunch 


friend, rain or shine, outdoors or under the 
shelter of the airy tent. © Why should we not 
mourn his loss ? 

After two months at. Conway’s camp, we 
concluded to venture into business. | A trip 
to St. Louis for fixtures, provisions, and so 
forth, was the next thing in order. From 
Sheridan, east, habitations were only. seen 
at stations. ‘he country was one vast plain 
of coarse grass with miniature valleys made 
by buffalo and known as_ buffalo-wallows. 
As the train sped on, it flanked an enormous 
‘To our left the land 


Those grazing 


herd of these animals. 
fairly swarmed with them. 
near the track, though they took little notice 
of the engine’s approach, suddenly started 
on beside it in a breakneck speed. Soon 
a hundred or more- were. galloping along 
the entire length of the train. ‘They were 
doubtless intent on heading it off. ‘They 
kept up this even race for some miles until 
they fell back from exhaustion. One old 
fellow fairly leaped the pilot ; he bounded 
over the track so near the cngine that we 
held our breath, waiting for the shock 
that seemed inevitable. “There too we had 
an instanceof the wanton’ savagery in hu- 
man nature. Many passengers in the three 
cars had guns. 
repetition through the open windows. ‘The 
game was within a few yards, and many 
of the buffaloes were wounded to satisfy a 
savage instinct. Who cared that these harm- 
less animals should. suffer. for weeks and 
months from the wounds so wantonly inflict- 


ed, perhaps to succumbto them at last? 


These were used in rapid 
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The camp was so quiet, the men so 
sober and. orderly, that for anything 
Startling to happen seemed ‘out of the 
question... Yet the second day after our 
return from St. Louis, we were brought face 
to face with one of the many sad endings of 
sad stories in which the West abounds. We 
sat reading in the early afternoon in the 
shade of our canvas, when the cook came 
running from one of the smaller tents, 


screaming and gesticulating frantically. The 


laborers had just gone to their afternoon 
duties, but heard her and saw. that some- 
thing was wrong. Her husband and the 
contractor came to her rescue immediately. 
Somebody had hung himself to the ridge- 
pole of his tent. He had been to the 
kitchen ten minutes before to ask a favor, 
and she-had gone to take him the trifle. 
The man was cut down, yet nothing was 
done to restore him to consciousness. We 
suggested cutting a vein to start circulation, 
but Mr. Jones thought suicides ought to be 
left alone. The man was lately from the 
States. He had come’ shaking. with ague 
and unable to work. He _ had tried the 
shovel several- mornings and given it up. 
The contractor had that morning ordered 
him to leave. the camp; and asa climax to 
these Ils he had just received a letter from 
his wife in Indiana, with an. account of 
illness and need. ‘The men who had taken 


him into their tent, did not want the. pres- 


ence of a corpse to disturb their night’s rest, 


so a shallow hole was dug on the hill, and 
rolled in a mule blanket: he was buried at 
sunset, while yet warm. And mother earth 
was as unkind to him as had been the fates 
in life. There was no place for him even 
in his grave. We passed his hastily made 
burying place the following day — the coyotes 
had found it. 
Dagmar NMartager. 
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WHATEVER Bret Harte is willing to write, 
California) must read. It has read Zhe 
Crusade of the Excelstor’ with very much 
of the old pleasure, and it must be con- 
fessed, something of -a new. pain. The 
touch is of a hand that has not vanished, 
but is gloved; the sound is of a voice that 
is not. still, but does quaver. have 
loved so much the art that was. indistin- 
cuishable from nature in’ The. Luck of 
Roaring Camp and ‘Tennessee’s Partner, 
that we fear to take up any new workings, 
lest it have become dulled by years, or. las- 


situde, or the abrasion of society. The 


Crusade. realizes’ every “hope and. fear.. 


There is the same virile beauty of style, the 
old interpenetrating pathos, the familiar 
surprises Of humor; but they are all too dis- 
crete now, and lack the fascination of a 
shining chain. And when one reads. such 
thither. English as ‘*exundating sea,” he 
must ask himself with a perplexity that 1s 
fruitless, what was the word that the devil 
who presides over. the typography has_ so 
distorted?) Or did the familiar who inspires 
the lett lobes of the brains of Oscar Wilde 
and of Walt Whitman indulge himself with 
temporary Jeave.of absence? If so, he 
returned quickly, content with one victory. 
[larte’s story is of the good ship Excelsior, 


g¢ bank off the 


which runs into a perennial fo 
coast of Lower California, and is borne by 
in ocean current into the harbor. of ‘Todos 
Santos. It isa harbor withdrawn from the 
world by the fog, so that for scores of years 
it has not been visited by any ship. “The 
inystery 1s not explained why the people of 
lodos Santos did not sail out of the harbor, 
as they easily could, though no ship would 

The Crusade of the Exeelsior. Boston and New York: 


Houghton.’ Mittin, Co, For Sam Fran 
Chilton 


enter except by accident. Enough that 
here isa Mexican gentle de razon, pe rified 
in the eustoms of ninety years ago, and so 
content with their afternoon life as to care 
not at all for anything new. But they are 
surprised, and fraternize with the American 
officers of the Excelsior and her passengers. 
The ship is carried off by a mutiny, and for 
eight months the passengers are incorpor- 
ated in various relations with the people 
of. Todos: Santos. bit... of 
closes the variegated plot... Through it 
all is recognized the familiar and pleasant 
cunning of. the hand that holds the pen. 
One wishes it did not shake so often. It 
would pleasanter if the. continual fog 
that shrouds Todos Santos had? not as thor- 
oughly penetrated the story and made the 
characters seem larger than they were, moy- 
ing in a misty way to do things that no one 
ever thinks to do under a clear sky. but 
of course this fringe of unreality makes for 
the author an opportunity to dance his 
puppets In more humorous way. ‘This 
he does with a skill that inspires pleasure. 

Mr. [neoul’s Misadventure~ is a cheerless 
treatment of the grand passion. It is very 
much such a pessimistic novel as might be 
expected from Edgar Saltus, after he had edu- 
cated himself-along to it by writing ‘* Phe 
Philosophy of Disenchantment ” and ** The 
Anatomy of Negation.” hopeless man, 
who has lived beyond the turning year of 
his life before which ‘* trust in all things 
high came easy to his soul,” prostrates his 
work and himself upon it. So our pessimist 
is able to see only the external of beauty, 
and even while he- paints it with rare deli- 
cacy of touch is blind to the possibility of 


Incouks Misadventure.” By Edgar Saltus. New 
York Benjamin & Bed 
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an inner virtue penetrating through to the 
beauty with its own warmth. His Maida, 
the heroine, is a passion-flower of perfected 
delicacy. So heroic is she in disinissing her 
lover and giving herself to the middle-aged 
Mr. Incoul, making the marriage-conditions 
that Balzac puts into the mouth of Eugenie 
Grandet, that the reader is sure he will find 
no change in this charming life, until per- 
haps the moment arrives, as she halt-prom- 
ised her unloved lover — ** ‘ When that day 
comes, believe me,’ she said, and her de- 
licious face took on a richer hue, ‘ when 
that day comes there will be neither asking 
nor giving: we shall have come into our 


own.’ Suddenly, under the most elabor- 
ate and inoffensive guarding of words, the 
impossible scems to become a fact. But 
it is not perfectly clear. Either she was 
innocent, or the author, who suggests 
but does not say that she is not, has 
created a woman who cannot exist. She is 


not one person. ‘This is the great failure 


of his art. Another and a lesser one, foré- 


it goes only to style, is that he tells the 
story with the same witty exaggerations in 
the text of its narration as in its conversa- 
tions. A graceful, unreasonable largeness 
of words is the saliency in. quick talk, and 
if we do not hear it there, we say that one 
is not modern in the interplay of. words. 
3ut what is easy brightness in conversation 
is a conscious effort In narration, and is ob- 
viously misplaced. Otherwise — that-is, as 
to still smaller things —- the writing in this 
book is very good. Mr. Saltus is mentally 
refined and pared ad wnguem. His. per- 
ception of the necessary in each shifting sit- 
uation is admirable ; he is as agile as the 
good talker who answers a question by its 
meaning more than by its words. His 
English is very good; his quietly powerful 
treatment of love and silent, cruel jealousy 
1S perfect. It only he had_ not stripped 
himself so much of what still lives in) hu- 


manity ! 
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A Mr. Ludlow — whose previous achieve- 


ment in historic literature has been a ‘‘con- 


centric chart of History”—gives usa romance 
of the fifteenth century, called Zhe Captain 
Of the Janizaries'. It proves to be both a read- 
able story and a suggestive and. interesting 


bit of history. The hero is George Castriot. 


— better known as Scanderbeg ; and it is 
granting to the romance one of the chief 
virtues of historic fiction when we say that 
on laying it down the reader finds himself 
disposed to go toa library and search out 
all he can find about the Albanian patriot. 
Mr. Ludlow does not slur over the dark 
spots. in his hero’s. career— the treason to 
the Sultan, who loved and trusted him, the 
two or three cold-blooded murders, when 
these became necessary to his plan; but he 
makes evident the absolute patriotism of the 
man —nor is it easy to see how he could 
have been true to-Albania without being false 
to Amurath. The story deals chiefly, like 
other historic fictions, with the adventures 
of minor characters, whose fates are inter- 
twined with those of the chieftain; but these 
adventures are so disposed as to bring in — 
and in a pleasant manner, not overloaded 
with instruction — as much as possible of the 
happenings and ways of the time in Servia, 
Albania, and Constantinople. 


The lady who over the signature of 


‘*Sophie May” has given to children that 
perennial treasure, the ‘*Prudy. books,” and 
who has also written some pleasant books for 
young girls, now essays a regular grown-up 
novel, which she calls Drones’ /foney*?. It 
limps a little in plot perhaps; but it is good 
enough not in the least to discredit her; 
good enough to leave the reader touched 
and made thoughtful as he lays it down, 
and for some time afterward. ‘Two sweet 
and noble young women -— the one beloved, 


‘The Captain of the Janizaries. A story of the times of 


Seanderbeg and the fall of Constantinople. By James M. 
Ludlow. New york: Funk & Wagnalls.. 1887. 

2Prones’ Honey... By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. For sale San Francisco by Samuel 
é& Co. 
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the other not; the friendship existing between 
such women (rarer, but no less possible 
than the like magnanimous relation between 
men): these are the main figures, and the 
main topic; for the young man whom love 
leads to abjure ‘‘drones’ honey” and become 
a worker in the world, is rathera figure-head, 
though an appropriate and effective one. 
Narransauc, the Maine village, is delight- 
fully sketched. 

The Devils Hat,’ 
Cashel Byron’s Profession,” 7. to 


The Blind Brother,’ 


f2," -and 


/ 
The Jesuit’s Ring,’ do not call for much no- 
The Devils Hat is a story of the 
Pennsylvania oil regions, overflowing with 


tice. 


local color; indeed, the story —- which is 
slight enough, but told with intelligence 
and good-breeding, and quite out of the 
ordinary line in plot seems used. chiefly 
as an excuse for descriptions of oil-mining, 
like the descriptive serials of travel or so 
The title does. not 
indicate any Satanic legend in the story ; 


forth in the magazines. 


the ‘‘Devil’s Hat” was only the name given 
to a hat-shaped hill, in which the hero of 
The Blind 
Brother 1s also a Pennsylvania story — this 
Molly 


It is rather a boys’ story than a 


the story sunk his. oil well. 


time of coal-mining, strikes, and 
Maguires. 
novel, and is of fair merit in that capacity, 
but no more... Cashel Byron’s Profession is 
one of the Harpers’ English reprints, and an 
uncommonly. disagreeable. story, in which 
the heroine, who ts the. very flower of high 


civilization, marries deliberately. a prize- 


fighter -— and the author approves her choice, 
and makes the match turn out well... This 
tale is made acceptable to English ears polite 


by making the prize-fighter ultimately fall 


o 


The Devil's Hat. By Melville Philips. Boston: -Ticknor 
& Co, For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson 
BY 
The .Blind. Brother. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cashel Byron's Profession. 


By Homer Greene. New York: 


By George Bernard shaw. 


New York: Harper Brothers, 1886, 

47 tol. By the authorof the Leavenworth Case, New 
York: G.P. Putuam’s Sons. ©1887 

2The Jesuit’s Ring. A Romance of Mount Desert. 


Bv Augustus Allen Hayes. New York: Charles Seribner’s 
Sous. 1387. For sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Co. 
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heir to a title. 
and impossible conclusion, the story is told 


In spite of its offensive 


with unusual intelligence, and the heroine’s 


conversation is really, as represented, very 
clever. -7 fo 72 1s a little. détective story, 
the merest trifle, by which a half nour 
of waiting at a station might be whiled away 

-rather ingenious, and entirely free from 


unpleasant quahties, but of no value. Zhe 


JSesutt’s Ring, on the other hand, is distinctly 


second-rate and foolish. It has a pretty plot, 
too, which it is a pity to see spoiled. In brief, 
a Jesuit missionary, in search of Norembega, 
Wears an. ancient ring that gives its wearer 
ffts dearest 
hope was to die for the cause he represented, 


success in his dearest hope. 


on the soil where his work lay; and accord- 
ingly he is slain in Argall’s attacks upon the 
It is the 


lose. itself 


French station of St. Sauveur. 
property of the ring always to 
at once upon passing into the possession of 
an unworthy person, and stay lost until 
some worthy one seeks it. . Accordingly, it 
slips from the pocket of the English sailor 
who captures it, and for about two centuries 
lies hid on the site of the French colony, 
near Bar Harbor, till a nineteenth century 
Mount 


Iesert, finds it, and puts it on the finger of 


knight, a summer sojourner at 


his sweetheart. ‘The story of the Jesuit Du 


Thet is. prettily enough told; but when the 
modern is reached, the whole telling be- 


comes hopelessly weak. The grand society 
is seen so much as the reporter who figures 
that 
one cannot resist the suspicion that the oft- 


, of Zhe Universe” is 


in the story’ might have. ‘seen 


quoted ‘*Robert C 
actually the author. 
Collections of short stories seem to be 
coming more into tavor within two or three 
years. If we remember rightly, publishers 
had for some time looked upon such collee- 


the 


Scribners undertook their series of ‘* Short 


tions as undesirable ventures, when 


Stories from American Authors’ — which 


series either marked or caused the turn of 


the tide in popular demand, or in publish- 


bi 
| 
| 
| 
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ers’ understanding thereof. Zo/d at Tuxedo’ 
and Zhirteen® are both of this class. ‘The 
five stories in Z0/d at Luxedo are. \inked 
together by a thread of narration about the 
people who tell the stories, who are at the 
time staying at a club house at ‘Tuxedo 
Park; three of the five are Californian in 
subject, and written with enough knowl- 
edge of the ground to indicate that the au- 
thor had not been a mere tourist here. | All 
are told cleverly; one is intentionally 
somewhat cynical and flippant in matter and 
manner, the others in varying degree senti- 
mental. Z/zrfeen takes its name from the 
number of stories. Indeed, its full name is 
Thirteen Stortes of the Far Ilest.. ‘The 
‘far West” in this case means Colorado 
and New Mexico chiefly, with a little of 
Hawai.- The author says that the stories 
are ‘*reports of actual experiences, written 
up from his note-book, with such changes in 
names, places, and minor incidents. as. his 
personal safety seems to require.” ‘This 
may be accepted as true, with the aid of the 
conjecture that the author’s share in the 
‘actual experience” in several cases con- 
sisted of sitting in some social circle of the 
far West and putting into that note-book the 
‘sactual experiences” there narrated. He 
has evidently more than a cursory knowl- 


edge of the region he describes, and the 


stories are bright and readable, marred only 


by that irresistible imitation of Bret Harte 
that so besets writers ot Western. stories. 

Rexsimental Legends’ 1s by John Strange 
Winter,” and therefore, It need scarcely De 
said, is made up chicily of storics of the 
flirtations and jests of young british officers, 
in barracks. and in. India, interspersed with 


touches of serious love and of tragedy. 
They are not as good as his —or her 

o 
previous stories of the sort; and the thp- 


Pancy of the love affairs, the heartlessness 


‘Told at Tuxedo... By A. M. Emory... New York: G.P. 
Putnam's Sonus. 187. 
Samuel Carson & Co 

“Thirteen. Stories. of the Fur West By “Forbes Heer 
mans. Svracuse: Bardeen.) 

‘Recimettal Legends. By Jelastrange Winters “New 
York lharper& Brothers. 
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of the aristocratic sentiment, and the bad 
taste of much of the horse play, 1s unpleas- 
ant. The author has undeniably much 
brightness and a very pretty and_ pathetic 
touch on occasion, but it is becoming evi- 
dent that the promise which this once gave 
is not to be fulfilled. 

Two more volumes of stories are transla- 
tions, and each in its way something of a 
classic. Zales before Supper’ is scarcely a 
collection, containing only Gautier’s ‘*Ava- 
and Méerimée's. Venus of. le.” 
The ** proem” by Mr.-Saltus with which 


the tales are delayed,” as the title-page 


and cover somewhat affectedly put it, isa 
brief critique of the two writers, Ingenious, 
epigrammatic, rather French in its own 
manner, luminous in a certain sense, but 
dimly luminous, bright rather than. clear; 
it characterizes ‘¢ Avatar and ‘*The Venus 
of in striking phrases, which the 
reader remembers, indeed — but which he 
does not find to have much relation to the 
tales themselves. The-‘one ‘he: 
dream in» black and white;” yet to turn 
to the other ‘‘ like passing from high 
noon to. twilight.” It was hardly worth 
while to delay these two powerful stories for 
the proem. 
white” or-not, Avatar” is certainly like a 
vision (rather than a dream) of real love and 
unconquerable purity, smiting through and 
dissolving the illusions of passion. The 
weird machinery of. Oriental witchcraft, 
which chances to fall in with the fashion 
of the. moment, and. may catch the ¢en- 
eral reader’s. Interest more, merely sub- 
sidiary to the central situation, the purely 
natural and = altogether credible -one of 
Prascovie’s unconscious protection through 
the purity of her own love. Venus 
of Ile” goes into no such depths, but is a 
very strong and ingenious story — untortu- 
nately anticipated to most people who read 
4Tales before Supper. -From -Theophile Gantier and 
Prosper Merimeée.: Poldin English by Myndart Verelst and 
delayed with by Edgiur: New -York: 


Brentatios, Forsale dm San Franciseo by W 
A 4-0 


Whether it be ‘* in black and 
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English only by Mr. Anstey’s wicked bur- 
lesque, The. ‘Tinted-: Venus,::.. Mr. 
Anstey informs us truly, however, both his 
story. and Mérimée’s are versions from a 
legend of considerable antiquity, quoted by 
It could scarcely be more strongly 
‘<The Venus 


Burton. 
and tersely rendered than in 
of 

Vhe short 
brought together under the name of /zaz 
and other Stortes’ have all. been 


stories by Count. ‘Lolstoi 


written in the past few years, and may 


therefore, as the translator remarks, be taken 


as the fairest expression of the author's 


present philosophy of life. © ‘The first story, 
“The: Death. of Ivan” Tyitch” seems to 
have been written for educated readers; the 
others all as tracts for the instruction of the 
peasantry. Curious and. interesting though 
these popular stories. are, we think most 
readers \.ill find) a deeper impression left 
upon them. by the one which Tolstoi 
speaks from his own mind to his own class. 


It is probable, too, that the terrible and 


dramatic study of the progress of the dis- 


ease, the terror of death, will be that which 


makes the impression, rather. than. the 


moral. Ivan. Hyitch, as death approaches 
amid pain and. terror and. intolerable. isola- 
tion, makes the discovery that his whole 
decent, respectable, self-seeking, and_shal- 
low life has been wrong; but he. resists the 
conviction, cannot understand it, nor see 
what his life should have been instead, and 
therefore the vague horror of conscience in- 


creases his agony and protest against death. 
In the very last hour of his life, he ceases 
to resist, gives way to repentance and hu- 
mility, sees that his life should have been 
viven to God and the service of his fellow 
men; and therewith his fear and struggle 
are gone.» ‘Fhis is in keeping with Volstoi’s 
doctrine preached everywhere that humility 
Is the first step to all rectitude and peace. 
[Lumility, non-resistance, absolute self-sac- 
‘ivan Ilyiteh and Other. Stories, By Count Lyof N. 


Polstol. Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell 
Dole New York:~ Thomas. Crowell & Co 
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rifice, and labor, are the texts of ail his 
peasant stories. -It is curious to see our 
critics gravely discussing these teachings as 
anovelty, when they are as old as the his- 
tory of religions. ‘The novel thing is to 
see them in. unfamiliar, Russian garb; and 
secing, as the reader of ‘Tolstoi must, that 
his creed has been developed tor himself 
from his cwn. observations of life, we cannot 
but find something awe-inspiring in this re- 
birth on new soil of the same old doctrines 
preached in so many languages by so many 
apostles. ‘To his moral doctrines, he adds 
the economic one of the uselessness of 
money and the superiority of barter as a 
means of interchange. In. substance, sev- 
eral of the moral tales are not so very dif- 
ferent from those that English and Ameri- 
can. children are brought up on as the Tol- 
stoi enthusiasts would have us believe (what 
a curiously familiar sound, e. g., have the 
tales called ‘‘ If. you Neglect the Fire you 
don’t’ .Put it Out,” 
God is also,”” and ‘* Little Girls Wiser than 
Old Men”’): 
and a sort of inherent. originality, an un- 


‘* Where Love is, there 
but the quaint vigor of these, 


conscious re-originating of what others had 
long done, make them unique. 

Besides these French and Russian. short 
stories, we have some half dozen novels 
translated from other languages. ‘lwo of 
these are from the German the second 
volume of Zhe Buchholz Family’, and The 
Monk's Wedding. 
The Buchholz Family has already re- 


As the first volume of 


viewed in these pages, it 1s hardly necessary 
to repeat our comments for the second. 
We confess to finding them dull —and yet 
curiously readable ; entertainingly dull, one 
might say. ‘he impression of Berlin burgher 
life they give provokes an ennui of the pro- 
foundest sort, and we can hardly tell whether 
it is toward the book or the life that this is 


Buchholz Family. Second. Part. By Julius 
Stinde. Translated from the forty-second edition of the 
Germatlrorigiual by L. Dora Schmitz. New York: Charles ° 
Seribuer’s Sons, 1887, For sale-in San. Francisco by the 
Bancrott Co. 

‘The Monk's Wedding. By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
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felt. Zhe Vonk's liedding is at the other ex- 
treme in manner, eminently of the romantic 
school. It is a German imitation of the me- 
dizeval Italian love-story, Boccaccio probably 
being its model. With considerable audac- 
ity, it is put intothe mouth of Dante. ‘Tous, 
the imitation seemsa little clumsy,the passion 
impalpably artificial, and the impression left 
behind not pleasant. It might be said that 
tragedy is not. designed to leave a pleas- 
ant impression; but the sadness it leaves 
in the reader’s mind should be of a noble 
——éven, to some extent, an inspiring — sort. 
The weakling, tossed about by passion, and 
bringing catastrophe to himself and others, 
scarcely rises to the tragic height. The 
monk in this case is granted by the pope a 
dispensation to marry in order to prevent 
the extinction of a powerful family ; he con- 
sents against his own desire (for he isa monk 
by vocation and choice) as a matter of. filial 
piety. But having once freed himself from 
his vows, allowed himself to think of love, 
he becomes the veriest captive of an over- 
whelming passion, regardless of honor or 
duty, and reckless of consequence.. Whether 
altogether well carried out or not, this mod- 
ern venture into the region of the romantic 
tale is interesting. 

Stertd* likewise is an old-fashioned love- 
story; but a perfectly spontaneous and simple 
one. It comes from Iceland; and the trans- 
lator assures us ina brief introduction that 
it is only a sample of an abundant liter- 
ary product, which has continued to flow 
forth in that wonderful island uninterruptedly 


since its earliest appearance in. the sagas. 


The Icelanders seem to be indeed a race of 


poets and story-tellers : in .Szgvtd_a favorite 
game among the peasant children is to sit and 
tell each other folk-tales and compete in 


rhyming by a sort ot ‘Scapping verses” Sys- 


tem. ‘The peasants who figure here are no 
serfs or mere laborers, but independent 


small farmers, who work hard, accumu- 


tSigrid.. An Icelandic Love Story. Jon TPhordsson 


Thoroddsen.. Translated troin the banish by ©, Chrest. 
Edited by Thomas Tupper, Junior. York 
Y. Crowell & Co 
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late little properties, and respect themselves 
Very sincerely. ‘They come in contact with 
no nobility ; the Danish merchants at Rey- 
kjavik are at the top of their social scale, 
and these merchants are by no means outside 
the matrimonial possibilities of a handsome 
peasant girl.. Indeed, the simplification of 
social life seems to be about as complete in 
Iceland as can be imagined: merchant and 
peasant, mistress and maid, go to picnics 
together in as complete amity and equality 
as in an old-fashioned New England village. 
The lovestory of Indride and Sigrid is pleas- 
ant and natural; but the clear picture. of 
this fresh life with its pastoral simplicity 
is that in the book which interests us 
most. 

The latest numbers of Roberts Brothers’ 
edition of Balzac are Zhe Two Brothers? and 
Tne Alkahest.® The Two Brothers is one of 
the ‘Scenes from Provincial Life.” It is 
not entirely a story of the provincial city of 
Issoudun, however, for the scene of its ac- 
tion is partly Paris, and the two brothers 
are Parisians born and bred, though. their 
mother is a provincial. » Each novel that is 
added to this series from Balzac unfolds to 
the reader a little more the marvelous range 
of the artist’s vision, the universality and 
fidelity of hisinsight. Saint and sinner alike 
are comprehensible to him; love such as has 
given human hearts the material for their 
sainthest dreams of the relationships — of 
Heaven, no less than love ‘*in. his coarsest 
satyr shape.” Maternal love.is the theme of 
The Two Lrothers — but it is, as presented 
here, less noble than the typical maternal 
love, because the motheris herself. a weak, 
dull woman. Strong and unselfish as is her 
maternal passion, sweet. and -upright and 
loyal as is her character, Agathe is not an 
impressive enough figure to suffice for the 
story, and it 1s largely occupied with the 
drama of Philippe’s contest with an. inter- 

Two Brothers. By: Hfonoreé de Balzac. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. For sale in Sanu Francisco by 
Samuel Carson and Company. 

“Phe Alkahest: or The House of Claes, by Honore de 


Balzac... Boston:. Roberts: Brothers.. For sale. in 
sun Franeisco by Samuel Carson and Company 
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loper for the inheritance of his uncle's prop- 
erty. Money, and struggle and intrigue for 
money, fill the pages. In Zhe Alkahest more 
picturesque and noble figures appear. ‘The 
wife. and the: daughter of Claés are 
among the finest portraits in story; and 
rarely indeed has love at its most spiritual, 
its most intellectual, and yet its most pas- 
sionate height, been better analyzed than in 
Mar- 


cuerite is more of a heroine, but she is less 


that of Joséphine for her husband. 


human, less real, than her mother. — For 
the alchemist himself we are less able. to 
fecl admiration or sympathy than the author 
would have us, because we believe less than 
the author would have us, because we be- 
lieve less than Balzac probably did in. the 
scientific basis. of hismadscarch. ‘here may 
be a> certain. grandeur the passion for 
scientific discovery that is. willing to. sacri- 
fice not. only self, wife and children, the 
respect of men, the honor of a family, upon 
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the shrine; yet 1f to the moral weakness that 
accompanies this vast passion be added 
such intellectual defect as to make in the 
nineteenth century, a semi-alchemist instead 
of a sober man of science, it is a poor shred 
of grandeur after all. Probably the scienti- 
fic chemist of our day, as of Balzac’s, would 


say that there was nothing intrinsically im- 
possible in the substance of Claés’s theories; 


but that as stated by him, and as investigated, 


they were from the outset so vitiated either 
by madness or ignorance that their victim 
has no more claim to our sympathies as a 
martyr of Science than any other victim 
of an illusion. The picturesqueness, and 
vividness of Balzac in all the ‘‘ properties ” 
of his tale was never better than in the 
surroundings of this: the House of Claés 
isa Flemish picture to remain fixed in the 
mind, not only by its external features, but 
by its expresston, so to speak, its significance 
as the embodiment of a race and a history. 


ETC. 


THe readers of the OVERLAND may be interested 
to know how the diary of Hl. W. Bigler, printed in 
this number, fell. into the. magazine's. possession. 
[ts existence came to light by an incident: related 
in Mr. John S. Hittell’s “Reniiniscences of the Plains 
printed in the OvEr- 
At the 


the Soclety ot California 


and: Mines in 749 and 750", 
LAND for February of the present vear. 
anntal celebration of 
Pioneers of September, Marv dhad de- 


an address upon Marshall's discovery. of 


(old, speaking of the date as the 19th of January, 


ists. date hadalwavs been the one accepted, 
upon Marshalls authority. Mr. sent cop- 
ies of his address to the surviving members of the 
vroup of men who were present at the time of the 
discovery, asking them: to correct any errors there- 
ut. Nmone the workmen at the mill im January, 
as related the diary, was Henry Bigler, 
who was only temporarily in the State, awaiting a 


suitable time to join those of his own religion. in 


This he did) soon after, and. stiil) lives at 
fn response to Mr. Tlittell’s re- 


Utah. 
Grarden City, Utah. 
quest, Mr. Bigler wrote that, according to his 
found on the 24th of January, 
Hlittell in the 


diary, gold was 
Investigation, as related by Mr. 
OVERLAND article above reterred to, established 
Bigier’s diarv’as the conclusive authority on this 
point. Meanwhile, much interested to learn of the 
existence of this diary, covering a period of such im- 
portance tn the history of the State, Mr. Hittell wrote 
to ask, in the name of the Society of Pioneers, that it 
should be given for preservation in their archives. 
Mr. Bigler, however, declined to send it, because it 
contained many personal and .private entries. 
was then asked to send a copy of those parts of the 
diary relating to California. lor a long time he was 


reluctant. to-do even this. Finally however, 


after farther correspondence, he consented, with the 
proviso that Mr. Hittell should revise his manu- 


script. It was sent in small installments, from time 
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to time, accompanied by Mr. Bigler’s notes thereon 
— the last of these arriving a few weeks ago; and 
through Mr. Hittell’s kindness: is now: given. to 
our readers. J 

A PECULIARLY simple and happy solution of one 
of the worst detects in. the schools of San Francisco 
has just been found. Those who have paid atten- 
tion to the matter have long known that the girls 


of this city were only nominally given the same 


High School opportunities as the boys, the grade of 


the Girls’ Hich School being kept lower in 
respects. In especial, the means of preparation for 
college have been steadily refused. © Some vears 
ago, one or two girls in the school did achieve there 
college preparation, even that in-Latin and Crreeck, 
by voluntary lessons at recess, under the tuition ofa 
teacher who sympathized with therr ambition ; but 
since his departure, the achievement has not been 
repeated, We believe the rating ot this school 
among those entitled to matriculate recommended 
gradnatesat the University without exanrinution,has 
never even been considered, It has been answered to 
wll protest that there were notegirls enough In San 


Francisco who wished college preparation to justify 


BOOK 


Richardson's American Literature. 
This book so intelligently. written, and 


with so excéllent oa Purpose that. we are not cis- 


posed to be very eritical in estumating the result of 


the authors performance. But we cannet help 
thinking, in reviewing the theld over winch he lias 
carefully gone, that he has written overinuch to 
demonstrate that his theme wascnot nearly so vreat 


‘American Literatiire, 1607-1885.) Vol. The Develop 


ment of Vmerican Fhoueht. By Charles Rictardson 
New York and London: Putnam’ s sors 


sale imsan Francisco. by Samuel Carson & Co 
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raising the grade to the level of the Boys’ High 
School, or employing a classical teacher. At the 
opening of this school vear, however, the Boys’ 
High School —we understand at the suggestion of 


Mr. Wilson, its principal, — was quietly opened to 


girls desiring Latin and Crreek instruction; and no’ 


less than forty-five girls immediately availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. We understand that Mr. 
Wilson’s suggestion was suggested to himself by pa- 
rents who desired equal instruction for their sons and 
daughters, The step is an exceedingly commend- 
able one: the girls who wish to, obtain improved 
advantages; another feeder to. the University 1s 


practically established, and San Francisco ceases to 


stand in this respect behind the smaller cities. of 


the State; the principle of co-éducation 1s 
troduced into the Bovs’ High School — which thus 
hecomes the Boys’ and Girls’ High School, or, 
bricily,the High School;—and all without additional 
expense, or alteration in’ the school system. Tt ts 
perhaps apropos to add that we just now hear, from 
the leading Teacher's Bureau of the State, that the 
demand for women to teach Latin and mathematics 
cannot be met from the present college graduates on 


the coast, but others must-be sought from the East, 
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as this only partial aecomplishiment of his work 
would, from its size; seem.to show. this volume 
of 525 quarto pages, the author reviews only a part 


of the teld of American Prose, for lre has lett the 


work of the novelists to be narrated with that of 


the poets ina second volume. [It may be a matter 


of pride to the literary novice that the history of 


his countrymen’s literary accomplishments should 
require such welglit oft volumes: it is (uestion- 
able awlether tact this particular workman has 


not bronght his bucket something more than 
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can be found in the well of pure’ American 
literature, and whether a complete history of Amer- 
ican prose (including fiction) and poetry might not 
easily be inchided in a volume at any rate no larger 
than this one, The question of what. is -lterature 
should not be complicated with any provincial con- 


siderations that call upon the world’s charity, or 


any others than the high and rigid standard’ by 


which the literature of other: nations has been 


judged. The author of this volume himself per- 


ceives this, when in the course of his introductory 
chapter, which is a somewhat complacent perspec- 
tive. of his subject, he writes: 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Milton, the seventeenth cen- 
tury choir of Tvrists, Sir ‘Phomas Browne, Jeremy 
Tavlor, Addison, Switt, Dryden, Crrav, Croldsmith, 
and the eighteenth century novelists, what shall we 
~av ofthe mtrinsie literary work of most of the books 
written on American soil by writers who inherited 
and shared the mtellectual lite of A 
historian of literature must weigh every book to 


ascertain its intrinsic worth. and the questions of lo- 


cality, or environment, or precedent conditions of 


civilization and enlightenment, should not influence 
the Phe-eurtous result of the work “of the 
intellectual babes; who in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth. centuries essaved to write history, or 
poetry, or touched antocratically. the 
loftier theme of theology, Mav be Jett with other 
vieliicloess work to reward the search of antiquarians, 
bit they should not waste the hours.of critics or 
students seeking the work of men of matured minds, 
Learning, and Genius, 
~ if qnestion Which he should have forgot- 

noin all dis work: “What:have American writ- 
ers thus far dome, worthy to be mentioned beside 
Cooethe, Schiller, Hugo, Wordsworth, Tennyson. 
Carlyle, George Ihiot, and all the great writers of 
But instead of hold- 


ing to dus. own standard, as in the two 


this and previous centuries ?” 


queries quoted, he lavs the groundwork for apology 
tor lack of accomplishment by a chapter upon what 
he calls the race elements in-Aimerican literature, 
ane goes back to the Mound-builders and the In- 
what he ealls aboriginal Amertean litera- 
tureand tndian character, and the intant utterances 
Which are -entitled specimens ot Indian literature, 
with: much proftine history eoucerning the Pail- 
and Puritans in New England, a treatise upon 
the: Puritan character, and the settlers in the varl- 
ons Colontes of the Athantie Coust.. Then: he gtves 
the head ot * The New nt of the 
“ixon Mind.’ an estimate of the reHe@ious and in- 


telleetual spirit and condition early and recent ot 


the whole Country. North and South, 


Scareely anvthing in so-called literary work can 


“If we think, of 


Mir. Richardson has himself 
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be more utterly valueless than the work of the 
early descriptive and theological writers of the first 
century and a half of the settlement of this eoun- 
try. The work of the former did not rise to the 
dignity of history, and the most prous readers look 
only brieily and with a smiling and pitying eurl- 
osity at the theological tilminations of those men 
of pious prominence, John Cotton, the Mathers, 
Jonathan Idwards, and their forgotten stccessors, 
Qf all the books that tigure in the history of those 
days, John Woolman’s Journal alone has any right 
to ask any of our leisure, and then we for a mo- 
ment give way, not so much tor the intellectual 
treat, as for the right which a man of singular 
purity, sweetness, and serenity of soul has to our 
tenderest. sympathies kindest) consideration, 
It was of the author of that Journal that Charles 
Lamb said: “Get the writings of John Woolman 
by heart,’ and Dr? Channing “called the Journal 
bevond description the purest and sweetest autobi- 
ography the language.” There ts apology 
enough tor the fact that the first makers of books 
in this country were not contributors to literature, 
but we are not looking for excuses, but for litera- 
ture. 

Benjamin Franklin is almost the only American 
writer of the eighteenth century whose works 
claim. our attention to-day. Not to appear to 
slight the fathers of the republie, Mr. Richardson 
makes a chapter upon Political Literature, which 
title isa trifle incongruous, polities and literature, in 
the intellectual history of this ambitrotrs world, or- 
dinarily being very wide apart... Wedonot willingly 
make room in literary niches for the builders. of 
the nation, the makers of the Constitution, They 
worked tn tields but little literary, and having our 
admiration tor the splendid work they did, claim 
no place among the makers of literature. So we 
do not read, save as a part of constitutional his- 
tory, the writings or speeches of Samuel Adams, or 
James Otis, or Josiah Quincy, Jr., or Patrick Henry, 
or Thomas Jefferson, or the writers of the Federal- 
ist, or the several orators and statesmen, who, from 
the beginning to: vesterday, have tigured in our 
political history. The rule may have its exceptions 
in the works of such as Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, and Edward everett, masters of enelish, 
and teachers of eloquence, 

Washington Irving (1785-1850) was the first to 
claim from. Englishmen the right to their attention, 
and under a critical estimate of his writings, ‘* The 
Sketch-book” is his card of admission among the 
Immortals; in whieh book are his essays, which 
were his best work, and the stories of “* Rip Van 
Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 


which will never die trom our Hterature. After a 


| 
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chapter upon Irving, Mr. Richardson brings— us 
among the ministers again, and — with that respect 
which is eminently due to them all, the Unitarians, 
(who more than any fostered literature.) the An- 
dover theologians, the Beechers, Doctor Hodge, [lor- 
ace Bushnell, Theodore Parker and the rest—thev 
were makers of books and pamphlets, most of which 
lovers of, literature only will never know, or will 
speedily forget. And with all proper patriotic pride, 
Itseems tous that we might modestly forbear toclaim 
much, if any consideration, as a nation of pliilose- 
phers, for we cannot help thinking that rather: as 
orthodox theologians than as pure philosophers will 
he remembered, if are long remembered, 
the names that) Mr. Richardson endeavors to 
cherish, — Dr. L. PP. Hickok, Mark Hopkins, 
Noah Porter, and Doctor Jamcs MeCosh. — It 
certainly seems a little hard to the ordinary layman 
that he must read more than half through this vol- 
ume, before he can part company with the preach- 
ers, Who as lovely as many of them are, contribute 
so little to what is considered literature. But we 
finally come to the essayists and critics, the histor- 
lans, and those who, in the classification of this vol- 
ume, stand on the border lands of American litera- 
ture. The Essavists — Emerson ts there facile prin- 
ceps. Following him are Longtellow, who was at first 
a writer of excellent and instructive essays, Kdgar 
A. Poe, HT. D: Thoreau, Dr. O. W. Geo. W. 
Curtis, John Burroughs, and (once much known, but 
to Mr. Richardson apparently wholly unknown) 
Henry T. Tuckerman, and Henry Giles, who wrote 
of the characters of Shakespeare and “I]lustrations 
of Genius.” First among living American Essavists 
is James/ Russell Lowell. Whipple dong held 
an honorable place, but far above him Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. 

America seems richer historians than in stu- 
dents of almost any other field. and has a, right 
to be proud of such names as Bancroft, Hildreth, 
Prescott, . Motley; Palfrey, “Parkman, and /Tick- 
ner. Phe speckilists, scientists, philologists, eram- 
marians, and humorists claim a chapter Mr. 
Richardson's book. and considering the otherwise 
Initkiness of the volumes, it scems vers cenerous 
in the author-to give it up to them. Tnstructive 
and useful as they are, they are notmakers of: 
erature In any fair-sense of the term. places 
them in the border lands of literature, but if le was 
generous in Jetting them fill lis space because thes 


hada right to mention, he was not hadt 


enough, for there are many wlio. tw the same token, 
have aright to battle against him tor his failure to 
name them. Mr. Richardson has, apparentiv,acleer 
idea oft what literature is. when he calls it the writ- 
ten. record’of valuable thought, having. other than 


merely practical purpose,” and,says enough, 


that all books do not belong to literature. In the 
task of writing a history of American literature, 
however, he has found it impossible to subject him- 
self to his own theory, and has. made a gigantic un- 
dertaking of what, by an absolute rule of- criticism, 
is one of by no means large measurement. He 
would have been helped in his labor if he had kept 
in mind Doctor Johnson's test, uttered in his preface 
to Shakespeare: “ITe has long outlived his century, 
the term commonly fixed as the test of literary 
merit,” or that plainer limitation conveyed in the 
common understanding of literature, as that which 
is read by intelligent people, and is worth reading, 
outside of the curriculum of instruction. | Mindful 
that he has reserved the novelists and poets for the 
second volume, the remaining harvest of literature 
is gathered from the Essavists, Philosophers, Crit- 
ies, and Historians. Are there more than. half-a 
dozen of either class that have a certain place in 
American literature?) That) allowance would be 
over-generous to most of them. The writer's criti- 
cal sense does at times stimulate his independence 
of judgment to> protesting against the need of dis- 
cussing works that in’ earlier days tickled our pro- 
vincial pride, A keener sense of literary worth 
would have excluded the other large multitude, 
Whose works,he well enough knows,are not now read 
by intelligent people with pleasure, and never will 
be read again. From this we may conjecture the 
charities of his second volume, which he promises 
for another vear. conscientious answer to his 
query quoted above will lessen. his labors as a 
historian and eritie, and later will abridge. his two 


volumes intoa single volume of lesser bulk than this. 


Talks about Law is a plam-and interesting state- 
ment Of so much of the law as every man and wo- 
man ought to know. It touches almost. every topic 
of interest to people who have property, or who are 
engaged in any occupation that makes their rights 
uomatter of interest to themselves. It will not 
make a lawver of any one, but it will clear every 
one’s mind of those endless and various vague ideas 
that cling te most persons, who. from 
book as froma Chinese puzzle. The stvle is agree- 
able. It-is not so weighty with learning as to be 
burdensome to read, nor forbidding by reason ot 
citations. It has no page without some facts worth 
knowing, and if the principles are a little dry, they 
are made agreeable by some illustration or applica- 
tion. It is divided into forty-three chapters upon 
diflerent. topics, giving not too much any 
topic to weary. the reader. [t is good to win the 
attention of the student, and pleasant to refresh the 
mind ot the lawyer. 

‘Talks about Law: a popular statement of what our 


law is and how itis administered. By Edmund P. Dole 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mittin, & Co. Tsal. 
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tO AVA h-we sev as we approach. the 


thdn: at Wright’s, on the ne of the South 
cifie Coast Railway, from San- Francisco 
santa Cruz. Vhe altitude at the mouth 
of the tunnel is said-to. be r810 feet above 
level but after we have left the 
ion at Wright’s behind us, we can climb 
tv ahnost any height, Indeed almost to’ the 
rv summit of the Loma. Prieta, and. still 
srgns not only of life, but of civilization 
and culture. 
the country 1s remarkable In many ways; 
(ur beauty and grandeur of scenery it stands 
unapproachned ; in climate there is nothing 
to surpass it in all California, and the char- 
acter of its soil so: varies, and is still so uni- 
formly good that we find in hour’s 
wandering almost every kind of fruit, from 
the apple of the North to the orange of the 
sunny South. | You may -rest the eye here 
on broad acres of waving grain or yellow 
stacks. of sweet mountain hay, while <all 
around it stand the dark green guardians of 
the forest —redwood and fur and spruce ; 
ar by are rows upon rows of -orchard-trees, 
i glade with a white gleaming house shaded 
bv old oaks in their midst, and away be- 


yond, in the distance, you catch a glimpse 


of Monterey Bay, or the-sheen and. blink of 


the mighty. ocean. with the light. the 
sun falling on it. | 

No redwood throws its shadow where the 
VIACS the soll rich beyond CONC eption 
fora mountain region, would overfeed the 
sine, and turn bearing powers Into ex= 
Cessive. growth -of wood. and. leaf. 
ninzanita with its proverbial lack of upright 
srowth, has. been uprooted where the vine- 
yards lic ; the mountain holly, white bloom- 
ig chemisal, and Pickeringa with its purple 
ilossoms, these form the chaparral which is 

cared away to make room for the vine, ex- 
cept Where Nature left the land just ready for 
Where orchards thrive, the 


+} 
the plough. 
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larver growth has given way before them ; 
madrone and oak; redwood and tanbark 
oak gave indieation where fruit -trees would 
Without 


Nourish. how they flourish ! 


a drop of water except what the rain of our 


short, pleasant winter sheds upon them, they 


grow and thrive and yield marvelous crops ; 
crops that. will bear transportation clear 
across the continent, just because no irriga- 
tion was used to force their growth. 

Asa general thing the question in Cali- 
fornia is : When 


[ asked this question of old man_ burrell, 


‘¢Can we find water?” 


years ago, his answer was ‘* Yes, as high up 
as you can goin these mountains.” ‘The 
old man never told a He in his life, and we 
find water, both creeks and living springs, 
almost up to the very top of the Loma 
Prieta, even at the east and west end of the 
Jong, sharp ridge that forms the summit, and 
only some 200 feet below it. 
from Mr. Charles Gortz, whose vineyard lies 
to the east of, and about 1200 feet below, 
the summit, and as the Loma Prieta (Mount 
Bache) is 4040 feet high, according to 
‘+ Hittell’s Resources. of California,” this 


I have this 


gives one a pretty good idea of the altitude 
at which one can grow grapes, and_ find 
water. 

Another singularity is the aspect and 
formation of the country. How often have 
I heard people coming for the first time to 
the mountains exclaim ‘f Oh! what steep hills 

-nothing but hills’; then after ascending 
a little ways, the ery would change to ‘* Bless 
my soul but this is fine! I had no idea there 
was any level land up here,” and in time 
they find there is little of it that cannot be 
ploughed with a common plough, while all 
of it can be managed by a side hill plough. 

Very often people will’ say, first 
looking at.a vineyard on the steep hill side, 
‘* Does not the soil wash down in winter- 
time?” And when the hard rains come 
they see the loose, porous soil absorb it as 
it falls, and every inch of the hillside drain- 


ing itself in that way; for hard-panisa thing 
unknown here. 

Eastern people examining the vineyards 
say: How can they grow and produce 
these, in that -dry soil, without water, with- 
out rain, through the long summer months ?”’ 
But they ge produce as the figures show, 
and as Mr. Lane, the. ** box mill-man” on 
the Ios Gatos creek could tell you; he had 
sold 40,000 grape-boxes up to the ist of 
July, and when his stock ran out, the peo- 
ple had to go to the Jumber-mill farther up 
the creck. 

To be 
irom to-20 
6.4to os 


sure, our yvrapes do produce 


tons to the acre; from 


tons is called ordinary 


yield; wine-grapes, I believe, always yield- 
ing a litthe earher and a litthe more heavily 
than table-grapes. © ‘The latter are mostly 
vrown for the Eastern market, as they bear 
transportation well, from the very fact of 
their being mountain grapes raised without 
irrigation. ‘The very best foreign varieties 
are grown, and shipments to New York and 
Chicago are made quite late in the. fall. 
last vear the more prominent grape-growers 
here, Morrell, Wright 
Millers, Paylor, sent our Eastern 


cousins a car load for their Thanksgiving 


recly, brothers, 


Burrell, 
Not that they Sent as a 


dinner. present 


outright our [astern cousins gladly and 
promptly sent back their acknowledgements 
at the rate of from p50 to perton: this, 
atleast, was tie figure the producers real- 
ved. One week atter Thanksgiving the last 
efapes Were Pexasand Chicago; brit 
Princisco’ the late kinds. such as 
Purple Cornickon,. black . Ham- 


bure Muscat, or Black Museatias it 1s 


Son 


SOIC: 
tines calied, and a few others, 


NEW \ Cars Livy. 
the Plaine Pokay, Verdal, larg 


Were sent up 
besides the kinds just 
mentioned 
bloom. O,and \Euseat of ATex- 
Srapes here; the Flame 


andria are favorite 


bokay of the Santa Cruz Mountains, how- 
ever, is an cntirely different grape trom, the 


Mortess, tasteless thine that. 


such in the valleys and. brought.to: the San 
krancisco market. 

For wine grapes the finer white kinds are 
being planted in the wine vineyards. Tp 
deed, one enterp¥ising vineyardist, Prot. 
Hasters, importedsthe cuttings for his en- 
tire plantation from the Khine, and they are 
taking very kindly to their adopted. Father- 


land. H.C. Morrell, one of the oldest and 


best known wine makers, has large blocks of 


of Folle, blanch and Riesling beside hts 
plantations of Grenache, Carignane, Feintur- 
ier, and others... W.-H... Atkin,» prominent 
in horticultural circles, has the Sauvignon 
Verte for his taverite white wine grape, and 
Grenache, Mataro, Carignane, among his red 
wine grapes. Meyer formerly of 
Francisco, who, next to Morrell, has the 
most extensive wine plantation, Is Compara- 
tively a new-comer, and a pioneer his 
way too. A portion of his vineyard has 
ready borne its second crop; and the wins 
that he made of these grapes trom vineyare > 
joining his own, was good, and has receiv, d 
its due meed of praise wherever it has made 
its way —-some of it reaching Hurope, some 
traveling to Japan. © Messrs. 


ter. Loessman, Hasters, and half: dozen 


others, have their vineyards. flourishing at 
awn altitude of.:2j00 and 2500 abov 
sea level. 


Ree 


tioned several 


Burrelloowhose: name have me} 


times, was the proncer wh 
discovered and proved: Meal ly thirty. year 
ago that the vine and the fig would tlourts! 
in’ these mountains, but the- place 
outeot the then, though little Ove? 
Franciseo.. Shortly. at! 


mules- from. San 


him. came 
to the Works New Orleans tn 


Neitherot these gentlemen, however, dreamed 


ely. Our 


5 


of Seeing the mountarms, so far. above thet 
own Places. covered with Vineyards..ane 


orchards so Atter then, but- stil! 
fore the days of the railroad, came 
Norrell. son-in-haw of. the old. Pioneer:: 


Wrichts; after whom the ‘station-is named 


Schranbstad- 


tne 


. 
Re 


as 


the Hon. Judge Anson Miller’; Prof. 


lf. Alen of the State Normal School and 


Prof. Norton, whose name will live among 


us as long as these mountains shall stand. 


With this group as the nucleus around 
which society formed, it is: not. saying too 
much, I think; when I ciaim that for a home 
no pleasanter place in all California can be 
found than the heart of Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains. 

After the Ratlway was: 
pcople came in -faster, till it has» become 
tnpossible to keep count of them, except.as 
ye sec houses rising up by the roadside and 

the hill-tops, and vines and fruit trees 
tretching in Jong, undulating. rows where 
rst. stood timber and chaparral. 

The labor of* clearing the land of: either 
chaparral or timber is nota light task. “Fhe 
Hnanzanita is Comparatively easy to grub,” 
tor though there are stenrs to. be found oc- 
Casionally as thiek round as a man’s neck, 
ind erowing to. 2 height Of 16 or: feet. 
they eenerally do not grow more than sor 5 
tect and from 1 to 3 inches in diameter. 

The Messrs... Blake: and.) Gersey have 
Cleared a-tract of this kind on which several 
hundred Bartlett pear trees are now making 

remnarkably tine growth. ~.\djoining their 
tractis.a forest meadow, and hidden among 
the grand trees surrounding ity a strong sul- 
spring bubbles up at the foot of -the 
hill that asecnds to. the residence of Mr. J 
|. Adams, to whom. this. property belongs. 
(his Same magnificent belt of green forest 
extends along the land of Mr. Merritt, whos 
cottage lies half hid among a-clumyp-of giant 

Phe helotrope. even the bevonla, 

nd blossoms through the winter in the open 
and the oranges whith the Wright Bros. 
shibited at-San. Jose:tast.fall, were tavora- 


\ noticed Ly the Press. They had. been 
crown. Without receiving «any. -speeial care. 
But grapes and pears and prunes pay 


better, though it. is, charming to see’ the 


trutt rmpeni ne on our own land. 


at. our Very doorstep. Most people, how- 
ever, would. be satished if they could. ripen 
on the land such apricots and peaches as 
ripen on. the trees on Mr. Ed. Wilhiam’s 
land, or such Royal Natives as are grown on 
the land of Andrew Finnie, Mr. 5B. 
Ik. Willams has apples as fine as his peaches, 
which is saying a great deal. - Vhe Hites, 
Miss Hanly, and Mr. Deacon excel in French 
prunes and egg plums, while Judge J. P. 
Hall grows remarkably tine cherries, besides 
apples, : pears, and grapes and. Mir. 


Sears has, aside from his vineyard of chotes 


stable. grapes and other thuit. certainly the 


finest St. Martin prunes. in the country. 
Finnie; Edo Williams, and: |... 
have vineyards. also” beside their. orchards; 
MeCrackin, white and red wine. grapes, as 
well as table grapes. The Messrs. Windle, 
orland, Lincoln, Fidel, are planting most- 
ly wine grapes, but Fowler, Loomis, 
Cozzens, Wilkerson, and others or- 
chards, wine and table grapes... It 1s said 
that Stetson and: Harlow. have the finest, 
richest soil tor vegetables that can be found 
anywhere in California, and: they raise fine 
pears and. prunes besides. Mr. 
Montgomery place that. viclds heavy 
crops ot hav. fine vegetables, and apples, 
quinees. pears, that .can not. be surpassed 


Nh Vlever, 


all. the trun his place. has tine. Sweet 


tine: AWed otares. 


Japanese persipymons of the 
Same ‘breed. DOTA Dcaring well: all 


sorts of muts, nectarines, olives, are doing 
splendidly: on his place, as well as on other 
places, and all kinds of amall fruit yield 
heavy crops here:, W.-H. Akin 
specialty of prunes, both he and the Wright 
Bros. anaking them of second tmmportanee 
only to their vineyards. 

H.C. Morrell ‘gathers. prunes on his 
place of the Grosse..Prune d’ Agen variety 
that average five to the pound, not a few 
measuring 6 inches.one way and_g-the other, 
while one. [ picked out measured 1034 
inches. homing this is the te rritory of Miss 


| 
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Martha Burrell, whose orchard produces.a 
fine quality of Columbia plums and French 
prumes. . Her grapes are shipped Fast, to- 
vether with those of Morrell, and) her 
brother, J. b. Burrell, whose vineyard 
touches hers. is one of the oldest 
here, a portion of it having been planted by 
his father, 1). J. Burrell. Mr. Sear’s piace, 
and that of Mr: James ‘Taylor, are’ old also, 
comparatively speaking, and Mr. Schultheise, 
farther Over in the redwoods, has lived here 
for over thirty years... Prof. Norton’s or- 
chard is just beginning to” bear, and the 
vines are yielding their second crop, — .\t 
OQcvan View, the country-seat of Judge 
A. 4... Miller, saw: Bartlett pear trees in 
their fifth year so loaded with fruit as to 


break the branches. His Moorpark apri-_ 


cots measure on an average from 6 to 8 
inches in circumference, while they speak 
of one monster that measured over to inches 
round the waist. Among the grapes of this 
firm are the Black} Muscat, Cornichon and 
Large Bloom, the latter introduced here. by 
Judge Miller himself. 

Among the picturesque places Mr. Wil- 
kerson’s deserves special mention a. veri- 
table iorest lodge, white, with quaint, square 
windows jutting out, great trees overshadow- 
ing it and a long green slope in front of it. 
Not far from here is the Summit Opera 
House — a name that would hardly seem to 
suit the character of a building into which 
the old redwoods cast) curious. glances 


through the long, unveiled windows. — But 


the performances occasionally witnessed 


here, mostly by home talent, would be ered- 
itable to any average drainatic troupe. © Vhe 
house has a seating capacity of 500, and 


pays good interest on. the money invested. 


Though the neighborhood furnishes most of 


the audience, there are always a number of 


suestS and. boarders from the hotels and 
boarding houses present. There ts a large 
number of these inthe vicinity of Wright's 
and Highland station. Every season brings 
a larger number of tourists and health and 


pleasure. seckers.... but: want.-to- ‘shake 
up some of the hotel keepers: none of them 
have yet established pine-needle baths nor 
advertised grape-cure In, connection. with 
their places. Now, thefe are the -Wright 
brothers, of the ‘* Arbor Villa,” possessing 
one of the finest vineyards ‘close by their 
really handsome hotel. © Mr. Jeffries, of the 
Mountain Home Hotel,” with acres: of 
choice grapes surrounding it. Mr. Myron 
Cox, of Hotel de Redwood, one of the best 
known places in the mountains, fairly em- 
bowered in redwoods, vines and. fruit trees, 
and his next neighbor, Mr. Budden. = Mr. 
Vhomas Slaughter, of the ‘*Ocean View 
Fruit Karm,” could furnish the finest kind of 


grapes to his boarders, and no less so the 


) 


Grays of the ‘* Hillside Cottage.”’ All these 
resorts, besides furnishing creature comforts 
in abundance, have the grandest and most 
romantic views.to offer, and air which it 1s 
almost intoxication to inhale, so pure and 
clear and life-giving. 

The wood and timber interest of Wright's 
is almost entirely in the hands of Mr. 
Charles Grant; and I may add, without flat- 
tery, that he, Mr. Ralph ‘Thompson, post- 
master and merchant, and ‘‘ our own Van,” 


the station agent, are the only redeeming 


features in the landscape about the depot at 


Wright’s. Let no one judge of the beauty of 
the mountains by the sample which is shut 
in by the steep hills here, (this is no ‘* sar- 
kastikal ” allusion to the trinity just men- 
tioned) nor of the beauty of the Los Gatos 
creek by the long, ugly railroad bridge 
across it. But tollow the laughing waters of 
this clearest of all mountain streams awhile, 
then take either of the roads, under the 
shade. ot hoary old trees, that will) whisper 


and sing and sigh to you as you ascend, and | 


when you have made your way up, out of 
the gorge where the water runs you will 
drink in deep draughts of the sparkling, 
erystal air, and.cxclaim “Truly have 
found it at last, the very heart of the Santa 


Cruz Mountains. 
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“Now, don’t forget to bring home a bottle of Lundborg’s “ EDENI A: 
“Why don't you get it in the village, it’s to be had there, no doubt: I may 


not have: time to-day.” 


LunNpDBoRC’s EDENIA.” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


tf you cannot 


obtain LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES AND RITENISH COLOGNE In your vicinity 


send vour nate and address for Price List to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 


24 Barclay “treet, New York. 


Hair Neglected 


‘Soom becomes dry, harsh, coarse, and full of 
dandraff; it losses vitality and turns prema- 
‘urely gray, or falls-out rapidly and threatens 
early baldness; A careful dressing daily, with 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the best preparation for 
the purpose—will preserve the hair in all its 
uxnuriance and beauty to a good old age. 

‘My hair was faded and dry,” writes Mable C. 
Hardy; of Delaware, Il, “but after using only 
ialfa bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it became 
‘lack and glossy. | cannot express the joy 
ind gratitude I feel.” 

Frederick P. Coggeshall, Bookseller, 51 Mer- 
r mack St., Lowell, Mass., writes: ‘‘Some six 
‘'r seven years ago my wife had a severe illness, 
nm consequence of which she became almost 
entirely bald and was compelled to wear a wig. 
4 few months since she began to apply Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to the sealp, and, after using three 
hettles-has a good growth of hair started all 
over her head. The hair is now from two to 
four inehes long, and growing freely. The re- 
cult is a most gratifying proof of the merit of 
your admirable preparation.” 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


iropared by Dr. J, C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfuniers, 


CALIGRAPy 
WRITING 


= 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


The ‘‘Caligraph”’ is the only writing 
machine that fully economizes time and 
labor, and economy of time and labor 
is the best reason we know for solicit- 
ing trade. 15,000 ‘ Caligraphs”’ are in 
daily use which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent 
men and firms, which are convincing, 
and are sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Estate of SAM’L HILL, 634 Market Street, 
San Francisco Agents. 
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Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and | 
indescribably miserable, both physically and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or bloating 
after cating, or of “ goneness,”’ or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, | 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “ tloating | 
specks’”’ before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness | 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symptoins, you ure suffering from that most 
common of American maladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease hus | 
hecome, the greater the number and diversity of 
symptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and Consumption of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that | 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, | 
and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and | 


strength. In malarial districts, this wonderfu' 
medicine has gained great aaa in curing 
Fever and eave. Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred diseases. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Miedical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Serofula. Salt-rheum, Fever-sores,’’ Sealy or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, 
and invigorating medicine. Great Eating Ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ke- 
zema, Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Kyes, 


~Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joint Disease, 


* White Swellings,’’ Goitre, or Thick Neck, and Kn- 
larged Glands. Send ten cents in stamps for a large 
Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseases, or 
the same amount fora Treatise on Scrotulous Af- 
fections. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Scrofula of the Lungs, is arrested an: 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier ye 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his ““CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 


tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 


ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is unequaled, not only us a remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasa! Cutarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an eti- 
cient remedy. Sold by Drugyists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce's book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Reward 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s | 
Catarrh Remedy, tora case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they | 
cannot cure, 

SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.~ Dull, heavy 


headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, ~<lis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 


THE ORIGINAL 
LITTLE 
uréative LIVER 
PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 


FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILIS. 


Being entirely vegetable, they operate 


without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 


times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there 18 | terative, or purgative, these little Pelleta give 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing the most perfect satisfaction 


to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is changed and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are impaired; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental 
hacking cough, and general debility. nly a few | 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to be | 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- , 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
grave. No disease is s0 common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- 
cessfully treated by physicians. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 


rangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In expla- : 
nation of the remedial power , 


ness, constipation, bil- 
ious attacks, and all de- 


By its mild, soothing. and healing properties, Dr. | of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 


Sage’s Catarrh Kemedy cures the worst cases of 


it may truthfully be said that their action upon 


Catarrh, *“‘cold in the head,’ Coryza, and | the system is universal, not a gland or tiasue es- 


Catarrhal Headache. 
sold by druggists everywhere; 50 cents. 


caping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 
' giste, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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HOME ror INVALIDS 


AND 


PRIVATE 


620 Folsom St.. San Franciseo. 


il 
¥ 
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HOME and Private Hospital for Invalids has been opened in San 
J Francisco by Dr. W.S. Wiitwetr. The object of the Hospital is 
to afford a home, and at the same time, careful nursing and medica! 
attention to those who are out of health, or who are in need of special 
treatment. The rooms are large and well furnished, and patients can be 
assured of receiving every comfort. The location is very central, being 
within three blocks of the Palace Hotel. | 
The household affairs are under the charge of Mrs. H. H. Bert, who 


is well known to be thoroughly capable and competent of filling the 
position of Matron. 
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ae Several choice farms in the heart of Alameda County, less than thirty miles from 
: San Francisco, and near railroad stations.. The best land for fruit, vineyards, small 
| : fruits, or vegetables. Suitable for immediate subdivision and sale at a large advance. 
ig. Five acre lots near a growing town, ready for division into town lots. | 
Seven hundred and forty acres, one mile from Sunol station, in the beautiful, 
fertile and healthy Sunol Valley. Three hundred acres of bottom land, unlimited 
water supply from springs and streams. The hill land all under cultivation, and fine 
J fruit and vine soil. Zerms easy, and price very low. This tract deserves the attention 
e of capitalists desiring immediate returns. A fine town site is on the property, and 
: villa lots can be laid out on the river front. | 
: For particulars about this and other tracts, or for any information about Alameda 
a County lands, address the undersigned, or call between the hours of twelve and two. 
= 415 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
YOU Us ington’ d for Poultry? 
: Are you using Wellington’s Improved Egg Foo y IF NOT, ae ALFALFA GRASS, 
W ? 
CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
Every Grocer, FRUIT and every 
Every Druggist VARIETY of SEEDS. 
Sells It! 
ma TRADE S 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
a. OFFICE, No. 214 SACRAMENTO STREET. 
a: Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


QUEEN : SOAP. 


MVHE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 

rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family 
Washing in the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve 
years of age can do a washing with this Soap. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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WRAPPING, TOILET, “ANTERUST ANG 


ANCH UPFICES 


York, 


Chicago, 
Boston, 


we 


MANILLA, 
WHITE 


AND 


COLORED 
PADBTS, 


SIZES 


AND 


VEIGHTS. 
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PAPERS. 


LONDON, 


ANTI-AUST 
Wrapping 
Paper. 
Bright 
Goods. 


Protection 
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Dampness. 
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